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MMHURA-. AN ANCIENT INDIAN CITY 

BY 

Dr. BIxMala Churn Law, m.a., b.l., pIi.d., D.Litt., f.r.g.s., 

F-R.A.S.B. 

The city of Mathura (Pali : Madhura)^ was the capital of Surasena, 
situated on the Jumna, at present included in the Agra Division 
of the United Provinces. The city was on the Upper Jumna 
about 270 miles in a straight line north-west of Kausambi^. The 
Jainas call it by the name of Sauripura or Sauryapura^. It was 
also called Madhupuri (present Maholi, five miles to the south-west 
of the modern city). Madhupuri, which was once the abode of 
Madhu, father of Lavana, is said to have been founded by 
Satrughna^. 

The city is important as the birth-place of Kfsna. It was 
here that Kysna killed Kamsa, the tyrant king of Mathura. This 
city was known to the ancient Greeks as one of the most flourishing 
towns. Arrian knew it as the capital of the Siirasenas. Ptolemy 
mentions it as a city surrounded by high mounds^. 

1 . The difference is due to a mere linguistic peculiarity. (Ramayana, 

Uttara, Ch. 108, Bombay Recension). 

2. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 526. 

3. S. B. E. XLV, p. 112. 

4 . Visnupurana, (Fourth Amsa, Ch. 4). 

5. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 374. 
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The city was prosperous, peaceful and populous, and the 
metropolis of king Subahu of the race of valiant Kamsa. Alms 
were easily obtainable^. Fa-Hian who visited India in the 
fifth century A.D. came to the country of Ma-taou-lo (Mathura). 
He saw this country inhabited by many people who were happy: 
Those who cultivated the royal-land had to pay a portion of 
the gain to the state. The king governed the country without 
resorting to corporal punishment. Criminals were simply fined lightly 
or heavily according to the circumstances of each case. The 
king’s body-guards and attendants were all paid. Throughout 
the whole country the people did not kill any living creature, 
nor drink any intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The 
can4ala$ who used to inhabit this country were fishermen and 
hunters and used to sell flesh-meat. In the markets there were no 
butchers’ shops and no shops for selling liquors.^ 

Hiuen Tsang who visited India in the seventh century A.D. 
came to this country. According to his Travels, the country 
of Mathura was above 5,000 li in circuit, while its capital was 
above twenty li in circuit. The soil was very fertile and agriculture 
was the chief occupation of the people. Mango trees were grown 
in orchards attached to the homesteads of the people. The country 
produced a fine-striped cotton cloth and gold. Its climate was 
hot. The manners and customs of the people were good. The 
people believed in the Law of Karma. There were Buddhist 
monasteries, deva-temples and the followers of the different 
non-Buddhist sects lived pell-mell. He also saw at Mathura three 
topes built by AsOka and the topes for the relics of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Purnamaitriyaniputra, Upali, Ananda and Rahula. 
He visited Upagupta’s monastery at Mathura, which was just 
one of the many Buddhist establishments of the place. It enclosed 
a tope with a finger-nail relic of the Buddha. He saw a 
dried-up pond and not far from that pond there was a large wood 
in. which there were footsteps of the Four Past Buddhas. He 
also saw the Natabatavihara and Urumanda hill. The pilgrim 
seems to have made a hurried journey across a portion of the city of 

6. Lefmann, Lalitavistara, pp. 21-22. 

7. Legge, Fa-Hien’s Travels, pp. 42-43 
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Mathurft. He does not mention the great river which flowed past 
tba east side of the city. ® 

Among the discoveries made at the village of Mftt, situated 
about nine miles north of the city of Mathura on the left bank of the 
if'iver Jumna, the following are noteworthy : — 

(1) A life-size statue of king Kaniska which is about 5 ft. 
4 in. high including the base. The head and both 
the arms of the statue are lost. 

(2j A tank where the Kusan king Kaniska discharged his novel 
task towards Varuna, the god of waters. 

(3) Several Naga images. 

(4) A mound marking the site of a Buddhist sanctuary near 

the village of Jaisinghapura situated three miles from 
Mathura towards \'rndavana. 

(5) A large mosque of red sand>stone built by the Emperor 

Aurangzeb on the ruins of the great temple of Kesava- 
deva situated at Katra forming part of the modern 
city of Mathura. 

(6) A Buddhist stupa. 

A careful study of the Mathura school of sculpture leads us to 
the conclusion that the flourishing period o\ the (iandiiara school 
must have preceded the reign of Kaniska. In tiie course of excava- 
tions, many sculptural fragments came to light, mostly of a later 
date. Among the earlier finds may be mentioned a broken 
four-fold Jain image with a fragmentary inscription in Brahmi 
of the Kusan period 

There was an influx at Mathura of the semi-Hellenistic art 
too weak in its environment to maintain its own individuality, 
yet still strong enough to interrupt and enervate the older traditions 
of Hindusthan. There was a close relation between Mathura 
and the North-west and as an illustration of liiat the votive tablet 
of Lonasobhika is very much significant, the stupa depicted on 
it being identical in form with the stupas of the Scytho-Parthian 

8. Watters, On YunaChwang, Vol. I. pp. 301-313. 

9. Explorations at MathurS by J. Ph. Vogel : A.S.I. Annual Report, 1911-12, 

pp. 120-33. 
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epoch at Taxila^®. The sculptural remains found at Mathura 
clearly indicate the presence of Graeco- Bactrian influence.'^ The 
most valuable Saka-satrap monument at Mathura discovered and 
first published by Bhagwanlal Indraji is in the form of a large 
lion carved in hard red sand-stone and intended to be the capital 
of a pillar. Its workmanship shows Persian influence. The 
surface is completely covered with inscriptions in Kharosti 
characters which give the genealogy of the Satraps ruling at 
Mathura and according to these inscriptions the satraps of Mathura 
were Buddhists.^2 is interesting to note that the Pre-Kus^ 
sculptures of the MathurS school are very instructive as they all 
emanate from one and the same school and those sculptures divide 
themselves into three main classes : the earliest belonging approxi- 
mately to the middle of the second century B.C., the second to 
the following century, and the last associated with the rule of the 
local Satraps. Their style is like that of the early school in 
a late and decadent phase when its art was becoming lifeless 

Mathura was, further, a great religious centre. Jainism was 
practised with great devotion thereK Under the Kusans, Mathura 
was an important religious centre of the Jains^^. The Jains seem to 
have been firmly established in the city from the middle of the 
second century B.C. Many dedicatory inscriptions prove that 
the Jains were a flourishing community at Mathura in the reign 
of Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva^®. Buddhism gained ground 
in Mathura in the very life-time of the Buddha through the efforts 
and active preaching of Mahakaccayana who was one of the most 
distinguished apostles of the Buddhist faith. King Avantiputta of 
Mathura is said to have been converted to Buddhism by Maha- 
kaccayana by his famous discourse on the caste-systern sometime 
after the Buddha’s demise^^. The city where Buddhism was a 

10. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 633. 

11. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 11, p. 158, 

12. Kapson, Ancient India, pp. 142-3. 

13. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, I, p. 93. 

14. Smith. Early History of India, p. 301. 

13. Rapson, Ancient India, p. 174. 

16. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, I, p. 113. 

17. Majjhima, II, pp. 83 ft. 
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predominant faith for several centuries, was a stronghold of 
Sarvastivada along with Sarnath and Sravasti in the Kusan age. 
It was a centre of Kfs^a worship as early as the time of Megas- 
thenes (300 Vaisnavism and Bhagavatism found their 

place in this city. In the Saka-Kusan period it had ceased 
to be the stronghold of Bhagavatism.^® Vfisudeva was a scion of the 
royal family of Mathura The paucity of the Bhagavata inscrip- 
tions at Mathura probably indicated that Bhagavatism did not find 
much favour at the royal court, because from the first century B. C. 
to the third century A. D, the people were usually Buddhists and 
were with a few exceptions not well disposed towards the religion 
of Vasucieva -h In modern times, it is one of the sacred cities and 
its sanctity is very great. Buddha’s influence in this city was 
felt to a certain extent. He was offered alms by a woman of 
Uttara-Madhura 22 . Buddha frequented this locality and while 
proceeding from Mathura to Veranji, he was worshipped by many 
householders 2'^ Mathura which is an important centre of both art 
and cult has gi\e!i a tangible proof of the existence of Naga 
worship in the form of a stone-slab, now' in the Lucknow Museum, 
which bears an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kusan period. 
The cult of the Nagas flourished at Mathuia side by side with 
Buddhism and Jainism during the Kusan preiod^^. The existence of 
serpent worship at Mathura is also supported by the Mathura Naga 
statuette inscription which is important in view of the story of 
Kaliyanaga and iiis suppression by Krsna recorded in the Puranas. 

The Jaina Ayagapatas found at Mathura cannot but be 
supposed to have a direct or indirect bearing on the later 

18. Cambridge History of India, p. 167. 

19. Ray Chaudhury, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 99. But 

a Brahmi inscription edited by Dr. Luders (E.l, Vol. XXIV, p. 194) 
distinctly records the installation of the images of Pahcaviras, the five 
Hhag ivaia deities headed by Baladeva, during the reign of Sodasa, son 
of the Saka Ksatrapa Kajuvula. 

20. Uttara Madhura according to Ghata Jataka. 

21. Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 100. 

22. Vimanavatthu Commentary, pp. 118-19. 

23. Anguttara NikSya, II, p, 57. 

24. Niga worship in ancient Mathura by J, Ph. Vogel ; A. S. I Annual 

Report. 1908—09. pp. 159-163. 
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Visnpatas met with in Bengal and other places. The Bacchanalian 
scenes beneath an AsOka tree freely sculptured in a stone supporting 
a bowl are still awaiting an explanation for their association with 
the Buddhist objects of worship's. 

The importance of Mathura in the political history of India 
is to some extent great. Twenty-three Surasena kings of MathurS 
are mentioned in the Vayu Purana as contemporaries of the future 
kings of Magadha. The Surasena king of Mathura in Buddha’s 
time was called Avantiputta and was therefore almost certainly 
the son of a princess of Avanti^. Mathura, the home of the 
Vrsnis and Andhakas, was later evacuated by them.^ Yudhisthira 
installed Vajranava on the throne of Mathura.^ Sons and 
grandsons of king Sadhina ruled Mathura.^ 

A local dynasty of kings or feudatory chiefs appears to have 
exercised sway over Mathura in the time of the early Sunga-Mitra 
kings of Magadha. King Dhanabhuti I, of this dynasty, son 
of Agaraju (Ahgaradyut) and grandson of king Visvadeva, erected 
the ornamental gateways at Bharhut in circa 100 B.C, in the 
dominions of the Suhgas^^ while king Dhanabhuti II, evidently 
one of the successors of Dhanabhuti I, erected a Torana-vedikS 
at a Buddhist stupa at Mathura^^^ 

Mathura and Pancala continued to be included even in the 
dominions of the later Mitra kings whose coins (dubbed by 
Cunningham as “ PaScala Series ”) were discovered at these 
places as also at Kumrahar (Pataliputra)^^. Among the later 
Mitra kings, Indragnimitra, Brahmamitra and Bfhaspatimitra are 
“ definitely associated with Magadha in addition to other territories ” 

25. Vasndeva S. Agrawala, New Sculptures from Mathura, Journal of the 

United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. XI, Pt II, p. 67. 

26. Chap. 99. 

27. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 185 

28. Brahma Purana, Chap. 14, SI. 54, ; Harivamsa, Chap. 37. 

29. Bhagavata Mahatmya, Chap. I. 

30. Oldenberg, Dlpavmsa, p. 27. 

31. Barua & Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, Nos. 1-3 : Barua, Barhut. Bk. I, p. 29. 

32. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut. 

33. Cunningham, Coins, pp. 84-88 ; Allan, Catalogue pp. CXIX-CXX ; 

Marshall. Archaeological Survey, Report for 1907-08, p. 40; Bloch, 
A S.R. 1908-09. p. 147. 
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and the rest, Brhatsvatimitra, Dharmamitra, Visnumitra, Varuna- 
mitra and Gomitra, are connected with Kaueambi and Mathurfi^. 
The Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela records the fact of 
submission of Brahmamitra, the then ,king,of Magadha, to Khara- 
vela, the king —overlord of Kalihga, as well as the hurried retreat 
of a Greek king (Yavanaraja) whose name is read Dimita 
(Demetrios) by Sten Konow and Jayaswal.^s 

Menander^, king of Kabul and the Punjab, conquered 
Mathura 37. Mathura was governed by native princes whose 
names can be found on coins in the second century B.C. The 
Hindu Kings of Mathura were finally replaced by Hagana, 
Hagamasa Raj uvula and other Saka Satraps who probably 
flourished in or about the hrst century A.D, 38 This is corroborated 
by the epigrai)hic evidence which is confirmed and amplified by 
the numismatic evidence. 

After the Saka Ksatrapas, the early Kusan kings, Kaniska I, 
Vasiska, Huviska, Kaniska II, and Vasudeva I, effectively 
exercised their suzerainty over Mathura for over a century .3^ A 
splendid Buddhist monastery bearing the name of Huviska was 
built at Mathura in the second century A,D.^ The great Kusans in 
Mathura were succeeded by the Naga kings who, according to 
the Purfinas, established themselves at Mathura as‘at other places. 
The Naga rule continued right up to the time of Samudragupta 
whose all-India conquest gave a death-blow to the independence 
of the Nagas. 

34. Bania, Gaya and Buddhagaya, Bk. I, p. 176. Political History 

Fourth Ed. pp. 334-335. 

35. E.I. Vol.XX. 

36. Many coins of Menander were discovered at Mathura (R. D. Banerjee. 

Prachin Mudra, p. 50). At the close of the third century the cast-coins 
were issued by the kingdom of Mathura, some of which bear the names 
ol local kings in Brahmi script (Coins of India. Brown, p. 19), In the 
rums of Mathura many ancient copper coins along with the coins of 
(ireek and Saka rulers were discovered (Prachin Mudra, p. 105). 

37. Smith. Early History of India, p. 199. 

38. Smith, Early History of India, P. 227. 

39. Ibid. Fourth edn. p. 273 ; Kay Chaudhuri, Op. cit. p. 388. 

40. Ibid. p. 271. 



PROTO-INDIC RELIGION 

By S. SrIkantha Sastri, m.a. 

It is proposed to examine the nature and affinities of the ProtO' 
Indian religion here, in the light of the seals, figurines and pottery 
discovered in the Indus Valley. Many of the seals can now 
definitely be taken to be amulets, since in the lowest levels at 
Harappa, miniature seals with legends have been discovered and they 
show that the seals were neither commercial receipts, historical 
documents, nor merely heraldic. The figurines also cannot be 
dismissed as toys, since Mackay thinks that the majority of them 
were used for worship The funerary pottery, as Mr. M. S. Vats 
has suggested 2, is decorated with scenes probably indicating the 
conception of the Indus people about a life after death. Hence our 
assumptions, that the seals were used as amulets, that the figurines 
were used as votive offerings and that the funerary pottery was used 
as throwing sorpe light on the eschatology of the times, may not be 
far from truth. 

Following the analytical method of Frankfort ^ we can roughly 
classify the seals as {a) decorative (6) representing action and (c) 
symbolical. It is not claimed that this division is exclusive and 
exhaustive, but it will be of use in making an objective approach to 
the problem, and where parallels are indicated, they are to be taken 
as tentative. 

To the “ decorative *’ class may be assigned : — 

{a) Geometrical designs — the Maltese cross, svastika, inter- 
twined-snake patterns, heart-shaped and kidney-shaped 
designs, mat and basket patterns, intersecting circles,, 
house, ship, animal-pens, etc. 

1. Mackay. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro. 

2. M. S. Vats. Excavations at Harappa. 

3. Frankfort. Cylinder Seals. 
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(6) Deities — Lord of herds, goats or antelopes facing each 
other, nude figures, processions, hunting scenes, compo- 
site monsters, fighting animals ; three-faced deity with 
horns, surrounded by animals ; antelope heads springing 
from Pipal tree; multiple-headed animals. 

“ Religious action ” is depicted as : — human beings worshipping 
a deity in centre; ei)iphany of a tree-deity; a goddess in a tree 
facing a tiger; a deity with horned head-dress and mask (?) of 
a bull or buffalo attacking a tiger ; a deity with flower head-dress 
subduing two tigers; tiger trampling on a man ; feeding elephants, 
buffaloes, tigers, oxen, rhinoceros etc ; figurines of pregnant 
women, women lying on a couch, women with children and 
hands in front of the mouth ; males kneeling or with stretched 
legs, hands lifted in adr)ration ; females with iiead-dress supporting 
lamps or dishes : man bringing a duck, or leading a goat or bull 
towards a deity in a tree. 

Secular and “ symbolicar* motifs are: '‘astronomical’' 
seals with symbols of the zodiac; horoscopes (?j, the serpent, 
dove, fish, ram, bull, eleiph^^nt, cat, monkey, parrot, peacock, 
duck, buffalo, lion, tiger, jugate heads, falcon with snakes, 
toy-carts, beads, etc. used as amulets; tlie cult-object before 
the bull; portrait-figurines of the priests: nude and clotluid, 
dancing god and nautch girls, Sumerian ’ neads ; on lunerary 
pottery, peacocks, fish, sun, eye, reeds, bulis, fishermen, crabs, 
tortoises, plants, lotuses, water-symbols ; litiga, yoni, chess-men, 
homo signs, gods, pottery-shapes, perforated pottery, symbols 
of divinity like horns, crown of plants, ornaments; cow and calf 
or goat and kid ; animal file. 

11 

In Mesopotamia, the deities are always in human form. In 
the Indus culture however there are not more than a dozen 
divinities represented as human or semi-lmman beings. The crowned 
horn first appears in Sumer in the Jemdet Nasr period and not 
earlier, but in India horns are found from the earliest period. 
The Mother Goddess is represented only by lier symbol in the 
Uruk period of Sumer, whereas in India figurines as well as the 
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mother-goddess symbol (the yoni) occur together. Again, the 
worship of animals, is alien to Mesopotamia. The sacred herd 
motif of Uruk and Jemdet Nasr periods is not found in the 
Indus seals in the same way showing that from the earliest traces 
of the Indus civilisation, it was predominantly an urban and 
not a pastoral civilisation. Moreover, though female figurines 
are found in such large numbers, they may be taken as votive 
offerings. Ualher we rnay conclude that the Great God, the lord 
of beasts was the supreme deity and hence the worship of the 
Mother Goddess need not be taken as the predominant character- 
istic of the religion. It would be more natural to expect the 
cow rather than the bull figuring prominently, as in Sumer. 
Hence the worship of the Mother Goddess is no argument for 
asserting that the religion is non-Aryan ; and female deities are also 
found in the Vedic religion.^ 

Since most of the seals are amulets, we can assume that the 
symbols and figures have some reference to the various purposes 
to which they were applied. The most natural approach to the 
problem is therefore from the Atharva Veda. I think that the 
usual views about this Veda as far later in date than the other 
three or that it is the product of a different type of civilisation 
cannot be supported. The division of the Vedas is merely from the 
utilitarian and pragmatic point of view. Further the Atharva 
V^a embodies very old traditions and formulae. Again we cannot 
ignore the basic fact that most of the Suktas are attributed to the 
same seers as in the other three Vedas. Whatever doubts may be 
roused as to the authorship of the hymns, Indian tradition has 

4 . J^g. 1 - 5 - 22 . 

l ^ II 

I II 

fR *lt[ f*lW|Rn»J:l II 
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consistently held that the Rsis who fijfure in the Atharva are the 
same as in the other three. As for the argument that the meanings 
of the seals are no longer self-evident and it is unsafe to be guided 
by later texts (granting that these texts are later), we should note 
that the ritual rather than the literary texts can be good guides. 
The ritual texts and their commentaries are accepted by Frankfort 
as possible clues to the seals, because they preserve the old 
traditions. 

If we disabuse our minds of all imaginary reconstruction of 
Vedic civilisation attempted by many scholars, we shall be able to 
make a nearer approach to the solution by analysing the seals and 
paintings on the funerary pottery and drawing parallels if not 
coincidences with the elements of the Atharvan civilisation. 

(l) The Sun-god. In the Indus ( i vilisation, the sun-god 
does not seem to have been represented in a human form. A deity 
under a bough with a head-dress of plants is more a vegetation 
deity. At the same time the Indus people could not have been 
uninterested in the solar phenomenon. Possibly the svastika, a 
circle with radiating lines, and the eye were the symbols employed. 
We find also the falcon. The eye, it is well-known, is connected 
with the sun — the all seer and giver of sight, to whom at the moment 
of death the sense of sight goes back. The falcon is the sun-bird, 
evolved from the sun’s disc {Supari^o Garutman). Much has been 
written about the origin of the svastika ^ and one of the explanations 
is that it represents the movements of the sun. Whereas in Sumer 
the sun-god — the prototype of Shamash and Marduk — is represented 
as seated in a boat, with a saw to cut decisions, with a 
plough, a quadruped (a lion with a human face), and scorpion- 
men guarding the mountains of sun-rise and sun -set, in India 
we do not come across such a representation. The scor- 
pion symbcd in the script is no safe guide. The lion is a symbol 
of the sun because in later astrology Leo is the house of the sun. 

5, N trukta {\W-2V) Svastityavinasa nania. Therefore the word Svasti at the 

beginning of the inscriptions translated as “ Be it well ” more appro- 
priately means, ‘This is indestructable, eternal ' i.e. achandrarkasthdyi. 

The Svastika is therefore the symbol of eternity. 
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In the Indus civilisation however, the tiger figures more promi- 
nently than the lion. The sun’s chariot drawn by seven horses is 
also absent. 

Another symbol of the sun is perhaps the bull as in Sumer. 
The fierce aspect of the sun is shown in the Sumerian seals as 
the Bull of Heaven whose body is filled with flames and whose 
onslaughts bring about a seven years’ famine. The Ur seals 
show bulls whose bodies end in mountains (of the sun-god) watched 
by the guardians. A Susa seal has the sun-god rising between 
two couchant bulls. The Bull-man and Man-bull were later 
evolutions of the same theme. Tlie Bull- Man is not Enkidu 
as assumed by previous scholars. 

In the Vedas, the terms Vrsa and Mah/^a are applied to 
various deities. In the Atharva Veda (XI II-2-43-44) Rohita (sun) 
is addressed as the Bull arranging day and nigiit ; the sun is 
called the “earth filling bull (maJiisa) compassing all.” “With 
his horns he pushes the demon, with his eye slays ruin, with 
his ears hears what is best, the inviolable lord of Kine ” 
(IX-4.17), 

Mackay takes the six-rayed figure, one of the rays terminating 
with Urus head as a sun symbol. The hook-like rays have 
Cappadocian analogy. He says that in the Indus civilisation the 
people did not attach importance to the moon or stars being 
associated wdth an agricultual people. This is a feature, according 
to Sydney Smith of the religions of an agricultural population. 

(2) Fertility Gods, A god under a curved structure is also 
found in Sumer. In the Indus seal the god is under a bough with 
leaves and on his head is a three-leaf ornament. It is possible that 
the resurrection of a vegetation deity is represented but the figure 
is not recumbent nor is there a goddess rousing it to life as in 
Sumer. The legend of Ishtar andTammuz seems to be inappli- 
cable. “ Siva ” is of course a fertility god associated with vegeta- 
tion as well as animals but he is essentially a forest deity and not 
usually connected with agricultural operations like Kfsna and 
Balarama who are associated with cow's and ploughs. The god 
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on the seal may be a type of Rudra who in the Atharva Veda is 
said to shake down pestilence as from a bough from on high. ^ 

Another type seems to be the god within a vase-like structure, 
to whom a man is offering a goat or bull in sacrifice. A third 
representation is possibly of the deity round whom seven pig-tailed 
figures (perhaps the seven Mothers) are going in procession. The 
three-faced deity seated on a couch, with the linga prominent, 
surrounded by animals, or adored by two human beings at whose 
back there are two serpents, may be taken as a fertility-god. 

This figure may be the three-headed Mahesamurti and the 
antelope (ena) below the seat may indicate a form of Siva. 
If it is Agni, the affinity with Siva is not excluded for Rudra 
is a form of the sacrificial Agni7 The horns are common to Agni, 
Varu^a and other gods. In the Atharva, it is said that five species 
belong specially to Bhava and Sarva — the kine, horses, men, goats 
and sheep. Virupaksa a form of sacrificial Agni is also described 
in the Mantra BrSihmana (II-4-6) as having prominent dantas 
(horns or teeth or tusks) and as seated on a hayya. 

His two watchmen are Balabhjrt and Balasat, and his other 
names are Samudra, Visvavyachas, Tulha, Visvavedas Svatra, 
Prachetas, Sahasraksa and son of Brahman. In the later 
Buddhist tradition Virupaksa is the deity of the north-western 
quarter and associated with animals. 

in?f; 5^1: \ 

I’ {Atharva XII.) 

q^i: etc.; ^ qq^ 

^ ir 

qg q^ 3^ arstiqq: ll 
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In the Atharva®, the Vrfttya book described the Vrfttya as the 
supreme Brahman. Chanda, Whitney, Bloomfield, Roth and others 
have come to the conclusion that because in the later Dharma- 
s&stras the Vratya is described as an out-sider, a man of mixed 
origin and of peculiar dress and habits, he represents a civilisation 
alien to the Aryans. But before, endorsing such a conclusion 
we should note that the deity of this book (Atharva XV) is 
adhyatmaka and noRsi is mentioned as the seer. Further, as 
Whitney pointed out the Culika Upanisad says that the 
Brahmacharin, Skambha, Palita and VrStya are all forms of 
Brahman. We cannot therefore assert that Brahmacharya and 
Sannyasa were alien conceptions^. The Vrfitya is specially 
associated with the various forms of 6iva. He stirred up PrajSpati 
who saw in himself suvarna wliicl) he generated. That became 
One, star marked (— ^ I alama) ; it was Tapas, it was Satya. From 
it he created Praja. He became the Great God (Mahadeva) and 
Isana, the sole Vratya and took up Indra’s bow (the rainbow) with 
its blue belly and red back to destroy enemies. 

He is seated on a vipatha (many paths or the rude chariot), 
drawn by va/za (horses or mules ?), and driven by a charioteer Vayu. 
He is surrounded by foot-men {parhkanda)y \\Q,x\oiSy Magadhas, and 
fore-runners. He wears a garment, a turban, two pravartas (round 
ornaments), long hair and holds a goad (pratoda). His amulet 
(tnant) is the kalmali. 

The Vratya stood erect and therefore the gods provided him 
with an asandt. It has four feet, and lengthwise and cross pieces 
and cords like a charpoy. On it were placed an astarana (a coverlet), 

8. Whitney and Lanman, Atharva Veda (Harvard), Caland, Pancha 

Vimia Brahmana XVII. p. 454. Bib. Ind. (See also Note 2 to 
follow). 

9. For yoga in Rg Veda : — ■ 

^ ^ ^ ^ I II 

(1-6-30-8) 

(1-5-19-8) 
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Upaharhana (pillow ?) upa^raya (support) and a seat.^o He 
ascended it, surrounded by the Gods as footmen, messengers 
(prahayy a) Sind all beings as the upasads (waiters ?). 

In the fifth paryaya which is Rudradevataka^ it is said that 
bis attendants were the divine archers Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, 
Ugra, Rudra, Mahfideva and IsSna. A knowledge of this will protect 
a man and his cattle from the attacks of tigers and other wild 
animals. {The Aiiukramanika adds — hinasti vyaghradislivava 
gantavyah). 

The Vrfttyamust be honoured by the king and the Brahmana 
house-holder. This indicates that he w'as and there- 

fore superior even to the grhastha Brahmana. That there were 
imposters who called themselves monks is indicated in \T-13-6. 
These, bearing a BrShmana name only, were perhaps of non- 
Brfthmana origin who assumed monkish dress. 

Vratya is connected with Vraia and Vrata, the first indicating 
the observation of penance and ritual and the second being of an 
institutional character. It is said (AtJiarva VIII and IX 
Parydyas of Book XV), that he moved towards the Visa and 
was followed by the assembly, gathering, army, strong drink and 
kinsmen. 

Some of these characteristics are found in the three-faced 
deity on the seals. He is seated on an dsandi whose legs seem 
to terminate as hull legs, perhaps to indicate motion. He wears 
an elaborate turban (?) (tishlsa) and horns. The word ushnisa 
is perhaps connected with uksha (a bull). The pendant on his 
chest is perhaps the amulet kalmali and the round ornaments 

10. See also the description of the royal throne with threads {Ai. Hr. VII [-12). 
Tht dsandi is also mentioned as a kind of throne in the bridal hymn 
(XIV-2-65) aud in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII I -5-6-1 2). Whitnev 
conjectured it to be a lounging chair or bed. It had a cushion {upa- 
dhdna) and upavdsana (coverlet). Digha Nikaya (11-23) with 
BuddhaghOsha's commentary, says it w^as used to carry corpses as a 
bier by ‘four bearers. Hala mentions dsandi as a khatva or 
paryankikd (color palaunquin). The Pancha Vimia (V-5-1) has asandi 
equal to talpa of Tai. Br. (;i-2-6-5.) 
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pravartas The prominent tnetnhrum virile perhaps indicates 
the text “he stirred up Prajapati The animals around the figure — 
the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, buffalo and deer are wild animals. 
Probably, apart from the deer which is perhaps the vehicle, the 
purpose of the seal is to invoke the protection of the Vratya as 
Sarva, Bhava, and Isana on the road (of the bride on her journey to 
her husband’s house) or on the path to heaven {Atharva XV-5). 

The deity, though not so probably, may be TvSshtfa Trisiras 
Visvarnpa as the “ fashioner His three heads were struck off, 
one became the hazel-cock {kapinjala)y another the sparrow 
(kalavinka)y the third the partridge (tittiri), 

Tait, Sam. 11-5-1.) 

Agni is also called three-faced but his vehicle is Avi (ram) or 
Aja (goat) and not an antelope. He is also two-headed and with 
four horns {chatvari Srmgu...dve sirsJie). 

Phallic emblems. — The linga and the ring-stones are supposed 
to be fertility emblems. The pedestals with trefoil pattern on 
them are taken by Mackay to be the base of the linga. Two large 
cones at Mohenjo Daro are taken to be lingas. M. S. Vats reports 
that at Harappa in Stratum III (6' -5") six lingas with shell orna- 
ments, a unicorn seal, five stone pestles, stone palette, and a block 
of chalcedony were found in a jar. The biggest specimen, 
17.5 inches tall and 9 inches in diameter was found in the highest 
levels. Another linga sixteen inches high was found in the fourth 
stratum. Many conical baetyls were found with the yoni indicated 
round the body by broad bands upto two-fifths of the linga. The 

11. The Aitareya Brahmana says that the serpent sage Arbuda Kadraveya, 
introduced the gravastut, who praised wearing a turban and with eyes 
tied up. The Baudhayana Srauta Sutra (XVlII-1-2) mentions the 
ushfijsa, pratOda and vipatha, and also a bow without arrow, 
a black cloth with a black hem, the black turban worn slanting 
and a silver niska as characteristcs of the Vratya, For Vipatha. 
compare the sacred wagon Apema at Ephesus and hamaxa a war 
chariot also used as a family wagon* 
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Siddh$»ia Saravali of TrilOchana SivacSrya prescribes the 
as bhagakrti. The ring-stones have not that 
form nor the gomukha. Moreover I do not think that any speci- 
men of a linga affixed to the base has been discovered ; always 
separated. The top of the linga may be in the form of a half-moon, 
a tripusa (gourd), egg (anda)^ and umbrella (chatra). The 
rekhd at the top of the linga does not seem to be indicated in the 
specimens, but this is not obligatory for ratiuiy lohciy hma and chala 
lingas. These specimens nearly one and a half foot high could not 
have been worn on the body. The bana linga may vary in height 
from a masa to a hasta. 'J'he pindikas are divided into three 
parts of Gauri, ManOnmaiii and Laksmi as the Sakti devatas. 
If in the Indus specimens the yoni is indicated only upto two-fifths 
of the linga — tliis is unusual, though not improbable. As regards 
the conjecture that Sihia dh)iih refer to these Indie people, Raj- 
wade may be right in taking kikna to mean not the phallus or the 
tail in Kg. 1-105-8, but as balls of flour out of which images were 
made. Siknah also means limbs or bricks {Nirukta IV — 5.) 

God of vegetatioft and aninials : — We have already refered 
to several deities surrounded by animals and seated in trees etc. 
The god seated in a tree and pointing towards a feline looking back 
at him can be taken as man caught in a forest and taking refuge in 
a tree. The scenes of hunting a buffalo or bison on a Harappa seal 
may be a ritualistic representation of a sacred hunt (mrgaya yatra). 
As already pointed out a resurrection of a vegetation -deity is not a 
part of the Indus religion. The deities with a tre-foil or sprigs of 
leaves on the heads may be vegetation deities, but another 
explanation will be indicated when we refer to tlie seals as 
amulets. 

The fear of wild animals is clearly seen in the spells of the 
Atharva "I eda. Of particular interest are the seals where the tiger 
is depicted. The tiger is shown as trampling on a man or being fed, 
or being wrestled with by a naked hero with a plumed head-dress. 
In the Atharva (XII-1-49) the Earth goddess is invoked to drive 
away the wild beasts of the Avoods [ainya paku)y lions, tigers, jackals 

?), wolf, misfortune, {hears}) and demons. The deity 

may be a form of Siva who killed Vyaghrasura but it is more likely 
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that the seal is an amulet. Therefore it is interesting to note that 
the ^tsi Atharvan is called the Tiger-slayer (Vydghra jafnbhana). 

Another god with bangled arms is shown as separating (?) two 
humans who have uprooted trees. Probably the stealing of some 
sacred tree or herb is indicated. 

To protect domestic animals from the attack of wild ones, a 
stake of khadira wood is taken up and buried following the kine 
with this charm (lV-3). 

Up from here have stridden the three, — tiger, man and wolf ; 
since hey ! [hiruk) go to the rivers, hey ! the divine forest-tree, hey 1 
let the foes bow !. 

Both thy eyes (aksan) and thy mouth (mukha or hanu) 
O ! tiger !, we grind up ; then all thy twenty claws {nakhas). 

The tiger, first of creatures with teeth, do we grind up ... . 

Ruined {ntiirna) be the teeth of the beast {mrga). 

What thou contractest (samyama) mayest thou not protract 
{viyama). Mayest thou protract what thou dost not contract. 
Indra born. Soma born art thou, an Atharvan Tiger crusher. The 
Paippalada version for the first line is I 

Evidently the Khadira wood was associated with the Ijsi 
Atharvan and considered as efficacious against tigers. The 
Paippalada has an extra verse. 

q?i|oi q«iT I 

sqrsi: q?nr II 

The flesh-eating fire is also symbolised as a tiger. “ Agnl 
kravySda entered into this man, he has gone after the flesh eating 
one. Having made two tigers severally, I take him who is other than 
propitious ” (Xll-2-43). Other unlucky things like the first two 
upper teeth of a baby are compared to tigers. The unlucky day of 
Jy^tha and Mula naksatras is called the Tiger day (VI I 10-3). 

Goddesses of fertility : — The seals and figurines show that the 
goddess was a popular figure but there is no clear evidence that 
a female deity was held to be superior to the male. No doubt the 
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letaale figurines are nnore numerous but since females are more 
prone to superstition the votive figurines are found in greater 
numbers. Moreover if Sakti worship was the main feature, there 
would at least have been more depictions of a goddess not in 
a subordinate capacity but as being adored by men and beasts, 
just as the ‘‘&va” figure is shown. Mackay conjectures that 
the pottery figurines are not votive offerings deliberately mutilated, 
but, house-hold deities which were thrown away when accidentally 
mutilated. But it is difficult to accept this because the figures of 
pregnant women, holding children etc. must have been thapks 
offerings. Again the “ dipa4aksmi ** type of figures could not 
have been the main objects of worship. Others have small spikes 
on the top of the head-dress, perhaps to support a dish of offerings. 
Others again must have been the proto-types of female demons, 
deliberately pierced or mutilated and painted red to simulate blood. 

I he head-dresses of these figurines are of interest.^^ There are 
few simple ushnifas or turbans. Some have a horned object on the 
head, the two hands raised to support it. It seems to have been 
made of some soft material. The fan -shaped head-dress with 
pamuer-like additions to it, supported by a band round the forehead, 
must have beer> a copy of some actual head-dress for ritual. One 
figurine has a conical cap with a drooping top, perhaps for a tassel, 
resembling Hi elite caps.^^ Some females have spikes of flowers 
between horns and long pig tails. The votaries around the tree- 
godtiftss (?) have long pig tails. 

l-V fVe-Maurya lerra cotta figurines (of Pfttaliputra, Buxar, Mathura, Basra),, 
have the kaparda on the right, left or in front (pura-^chUcia ?) for males. 
Females hav^ kaparda in 2, 3 or 4 plaits — no four plaits as in 
X-10-1 . Opasa of the band-type, horn-type, and volute-type ; kumba 
and kitrira — head covering with raised plait of hair and a band round 
the head : at Buxar ; the female’s under shirt of wool Samulya with 
apKon like drapery ; also female head-dresses like a bandage round the 
head and crown-like. (M. Ghosh- V// Or. Con. p.707. Banerji Sastri 
Paihaka Com, Vol.) 

13. I he moon goddess in proto-Greek civilisation derived from Anatolia had 
a horned cap resembling an oxhead. In Ijig, VII-2-23 the kaparda on 
the right, characteristic of the Vasisthas is mentioned. Jig, VII- 5-83 
mentions white robed Trtsus with braided hair. Chatuskaparda 
(four braids) of women . (J^g, X-10-1 14.) 
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In the Atharva Veda the types of head-dresses mentioned are : — 

(1) The tirliin. To guard pregnant women against demons, 
the Atharva Paddhati prescribes a talisman in the form of a doll 
made of red and yellow mustard plants, reaching from the woman’s 
neck to the navel, Kesava however prescribes an amulet of white 
and yellow mustard (6^7*5 ?). Atharva (Book VI 1 1-6-7) has this 
spell. 

“ He who lies with {nipad) thee in sleep, having become like a 
brother and father, — them eunuch formed, tiara-decked (tiritin), let 
the bajd expel from here.*' 

In the Paippalada version it is kiritin. It must have been a 
distinctive woman’s dress according to Whitney. 

(2) Kurira^ Kumba, and Opaka. In the spell to make a 
man impotent, wrapping, crushing and burying his urine and faeces 
(VI -138), a plant is used. 

O herb, make this man impotent, wearing. Make 

him impotent, opaka wearing, kurlra wearing, split his testicles. 

Impotent I have made thee, the Kurira and the kumba we set 
upon his head. 

The commentator says that the opasa is the mark of a woman 
{strl vyanjana) and kurira is explained as keia (hair). A 
similar passage in the Taittiriya Samhita (lV-1 — 5) has 

In the Akvaldyana Srauta Sutra (X-9-5) it is prescribed 

Kurira is taken as hair tresses 
ikekajdla) and is perhaps connected with the Dravidian Kural 
{hair curls). It is also taken as a hair-net of sheep’s wool. 
Kumba is its ornament {dbhararta)^ a circular bamboo rim. Geldner 
thought that opaka^ kurira and kumba all mean “ horn 
Perhaps the horned head-dress is implied. Whitney conjectures 
kumba as a head ornament distinctive of women. It is perhaps 

14. The Opaka seems to have resembled the matting, covering the roof of 

a house. “The thousand-eyed net (aksu) stretched out like an 

Opaka on the visjivant (division line), tied down, put on, do we with 

prayer unfasten.” (1X0-8). J.B OM.S. XVII p. 26, 
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Sigoificiint that the tiritifij opaka, kurlra and kamba are mentioned 
in connection with eunuchs and impotent men. These figurines 
may have been employed in such sexual charms. In the nuptial 
ceremony of Sflrya (XIV-l-S) kurlra and of the girl along 

with an ornament are mentioned. 

The pig'tails^^ of the goddesses and the votaries have interesting 
analogies. Langdon points out that the figures of prisoners with 
pig-tail tonsure at Kish are totally different from the Sumerian or 
Semetic. “It follows that the Jemdat Nasr civilisation is the 
original Sumerian civilisation and came from India, bringing 
a script which they almost entirely abandoned in favour of the 
one found already in the land, the so-called Sumerian picto-graphic 
script.” Braided hair is mentioned in the Vedas frequently. Nij-riti 
is golden-haired {Atlu V-7-9j. The use of healing plants for increas- 
ing and fastening the hair is advocated (VI-21). The Sann plant 
of great leaves is gracious to the hair (VT-30). But in Ayurv^a 
the kaml fruit is called ke'!>a mathim (injuring the hair). Sami 
is now identified with Prosopis spici^era or Mimosa suma; but 
these two do not seem to correspond to the Atharvan Sami of 
great leaves. The goddess Sinivali has broad braids. She is called 
the sister of the gods and mistress of the people, a thousand 
braided goddess, the spouse of Visnu {Ath. ¥11-48. Jig, II 
32-6-7). This also applies to. Anumati. Dishevelled locks were 
considered inauspicious as of comets, meteors and professional 
wailers at funerals. 

Let not tlie women of dishevelled locks, let not the evil wailers 
wail for thee. (Atii. VHM.19.) 

In the marriage ceremony, the bride is batlied and combed 
with an artificial hundred-toothed comb {kaiikata, katitika, or 
kankad^). In tlie figurines two coils are shown as falling on 
the shoulders or a stiff plait hanging at the back. The seven 
votaries wearing a sort ol kilt or skirt with long pig-tails and 
sprigs of plants on their heads are shown at the bottom. Another 
pig-tailed figure is kneeling before a pig-tailed tree-goddess (?) 

15. Excavations at Kish Vol. I pi. 36-39 

16. J,n,A .S. 1931 July, p 593. 
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in a Pipal, along with a goat with human face. Mackay 
suggests the resemblance to the seven twin daughters of Bau of 
Sumer, Sitala and her six sisters, and to the seven mothers. In 
the Atharva, the akxmttha is said to be the home of the Gandharvas 
and Apsarases. For the Gandharvi Mahamnti^ the herb ajasringi 
{Odina pinnata) is used in exorcising the Apsaras and Gandharvas. 

Where the aivattha^ nyagrddha^ great trees with crests 
[hikhaniinah ) — there go ye Apsaras. {Ath, IV-37-4). 

The word iikhatidin is taken by the commentator as peacocks. 
The Gandharvas are again called dancing, crested (hkharidiu). 
Probably peacocks were also the abode of the Gandharvas and 
peacock feathers were worn on the head. The asvattha and 
nyagrodha are the homes of the Gandharvas according to the 
Taittariya Sant hit a (IV- 2 *5). 

The Parna wood is also connected with the seven Maruts. 

(Tai’Sam IIT5-7). 

The seven figures may be the Sapta Rsis and the cere- 
monial is perhaps indicated in Atharva 1-31, and lV-15, where it is 
said that Prajapati nmhasanti should be performed to bring about 
rain, on the occasions of upatdrakas (meteors?) inundations and 
Hoods and the obscuration of seven seers (Saptarsi Naksatras). A 
dance was performed calling upon Taduri, Khanvakha, Khaimakha, 
Pitps and Maruts, perhaps like the dance of the slave girls round 
the Marjaliya fire, wuth new water pots, calling out Haimahd 3. 

(Tat. Sam VI I -5- 10). 

Inundations were to the Indus people perhaps greater dangers 
than drought. Mohenjo Daro seems to have suffered from at least 
three floods. Mackay says that the flood level at Kish is not 
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>aD®temporaneous with the Ur flood level but is the contemporary 
of the second flood at Mohenjo Daro in the late third phase, ten feet 
hdow the datum. The Atharva, it should be noted, considers the 
Indus as the mightiest of the rivers, though VaranSvati and Yamuna 
are mentioned. It may even be that the bull is the symbol 
of this river. In the marriage hymn (XlV-43) it is said “ Vrsha 
Sindhu won the supremacy of the streams. So thou be samrajinl 
in thy husband’s home.” The seven Rsis were somehow 
connected with the floods and also comets or meteors. ** The star with 
dishevelled hair” bringing affliction is mentioned in the hymn to 
the Brahmajaya (V-17-4) which is also used for averting the conse- 
quences of the fall of meteors. 

Misfortunes on the village of which they say “this is a star 
with dishevelled hair ” — as such the Brahmajaya burns up the 
kingdom, where has gone tortli a hare (sasa) accompanied by 
meteors {ulkusi). 

The falling “ stars ” seem to have been identified with the 
seers {munis) who were the friends of the gods and witnessed 
everything when falling from heaven, according to Rajwade, 

U^g. X- 136-4) 

Another fertility goddess is perhaps the seated female, perhaps the 
Earth goddess from whose navel a creeper is growing.^^ If Rajwade 
is right, earthly gods called Umah are also mentioned in the Rgveda. 

II 

(Rg. III-6-8). 

Perhaps corresponding to tliese eartl) deities is Sakambhara 
or Sftkadhuma. Sakadhuma is taken literally to mean dung smoke 
which gives birth to a kind of demon. 

17, In the seal no, 304 (Excavations at Harappa — M, S. Vats), there is no 
clear indication that the figure is that of a woman, nor does the object 
attached to the stomach resemble a plant but is more like a tortoise. 
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Of whom the front feet are behind, the heels in front, faces 
in front, born of the threshing floor and dung-smoke, who are 
Urundas (or Arundas)and Matmatas, pot-testicled Ayasas — we cause 
to disappear by pratibddha^ O Brahmanaspati I {Ath, VIII-6-15) 

The Paippalfida has Sakadhuma. Again in a charm to avert 
the evil effects of portents like the lunar eclipse etc. the dung-balls 
are placed on the joints of a Brahmana who is asked “ what sort 
of day ? ” The Brahmana who is the personification of Agni 
replies “ Very favourable 

“When the asterisms made Sakadhuma their king, they 
bestowed on him the auspicious day (hhadra) saying ‘ This shall 
be his royalty’ The Paippalada version is: -- 

Bloomfield took Sakadhuma to be a weather-prophet. 
Whitney conjectures that the Milky Way, the king of nakstras 
is probably meant, and that from the dung-smoke going up a 
fore-cast of the weather was made. 

But it is probable that Sska and Saka mean vegetation. The 
female counterpart of the earth and vegetation god is perhaps Umft, 
Sakambhari, A-parna — later the names of Gauri-Parvati. In Sumer 
Mari etc. the Goddess with an overflowing vase or plough is 
identified with the Inanna (later Ishtar), the queen of Eanna. She 
has a horned head-dress and plants are shown sprouting from her 
shoulders. Standing on a mountain she was perhaps the goddess 
of war and seated on bricks with an overflowing vase, as on the 
seal of the servant of Naram-Sin, she is also a goddess of fertility. 
At Mari the goddess is entirely naked but with a turban and in 
another form she holds a streaming vase with fish depicted. In 
India the flowing vase motif does not occur. Nor is there the 

18. Even now stories are current about BrahmaDas who extended the left hand 
for receiving royal gifts. When questioned as to the appropriateness 
of this, the BrahmaDas being ahitagnis, put some cow-dung cakes on 
their right band and smoke and flames began to spring up. 

19* Bloomfield. Hymns from the Atharva Veda. (S.B.E.) 
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interceding goddess bringing the devotee before tlie chief God. 
Evidently in domestic worship in India a priest as a mediator was 
not necessary, except perhaps in witch-craft. The Indian female 
figurines are never entirely nude except the two bronze dancing 

girls. 

The Virgin: — A figure of a girl with small breasts, hut with a 
skirt and girdles may represent the Kanya-Kumari type [Kore). 

The Matrka type : — There is no figurine which can definitely be 
identified with the goddess as the mother. The pregnant femalesv 
with children, and the right hand lifted to the mouth represent 
votaries rather than the principle goddess. 

The Warrior-Goddess: — The proto- Indians seem to have been 
pacifists and there are few representations of a fighting goddess. 
The deities fighting witli animals may have amuletic and medicinal 
value. A human figure with feet and tail of a buil is struggling 
with a horned tiger. Mackay considers the figure lo he female. 
A woman with tiger’s body, but with human forelegs and two 
Spiral horns with a spike of flowers between them and a long pig 
tail may be the counter-part of Dtirga. 

Water-Goddess : — As pointed out there is not any rejptesenta- 
tion of a goddess with a flowing vase. But sinc e the public baths 
and wells are so prominent and since the people depended on and 
also were afraid of the inundations of the Indus, some fot of the 
water goddess must have existed. Perhaps her symbols were the 
fish, the tortoise, ghariyal, nSga and spouted vases. The snake 
over the heads of some figures may also have represented waters. 

Dragon god: — In Mesopotamia a god on a dragon occurs 
frequently. The Hydra and Hercules theme reached Greece 
through Syria and Anatolia. The Hurrian Tishpak supported by 
a dragon and with a fire altar before him displaced Nin-azu as the 
weather god at Eshnunna (Tell Asmar). .A seal at Tell Asmar 
has a god or worshipper, holding a kamandulu-like pot, and with 
a snake on his head. Behind the figure there are intertwining snakes. 
The Leviathan theme is also found in the Ras Sharma texts. On 
the Kassite seals, the winged dragon with bird-like hind legs, 
tail and mouth is found. The weather god Adad (?) holding 
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a trikula (triple lightning ?) or a whip {kaka) is standing on 
a fire-spitting dragon or in a chariot drawn by dragons. Schott 
identifies the dragon with the constellation Ukatukha, assigned to 
Nergal of Pestilence. 

Frankfort points out that the earliest symbol of the storm-god 
was the whip and not the tlnmder-bolt. The god at Baal Bek 
had a whip; so also Jupiter, a form of Hadad of Syria and Adad 
of Mesopotamia. Fuilani takes the whip to be a solar symbol. 
The three-tongued lightning came from Syria to Mesopotarnia 
in Hammurabi’s time. In the time of Adad Nirari the whip was 
the symbol of lightning. Probably the whip of the goat-herds 
was translated. In the Iliad (11-782) the whip and the ligiitning 
are mentioned as separate emblems of Jupiter. Jupiter Heliopoli- 
tanus has a whip in his hand. Jacob Stahl thinks that the forked 
lightning symbol as the more original form of stylised fire. In any 
case the three-pronged lightning is of Syrian extraction and appeared 
in the period of the Amorites and first Dynasty of Babylon ; until 
then the whip was the only symbol 

The whip was perhaps a whip of snakes or scorpions. In 
India the storm-gods Indra, Maruts and Rudra have the whip, 
the thunder-bolt and the trihula. The honey-whip of Asvins is 
mentioned. 

m II {Tait. Sam. IV-?.) 

The trisula of the Pauranic Siva may repesent the thunder-bolt of 
Rudra {heti) or since Rudra is a form of Agni, the flames of the 
three sacred fires. Dragons are of course associated with Indra 
and Rudra (Pr^m, Ahi and Naga). On the Indus seals, hooded 

20. Pausanius says that in Greece Zeus was represented as a pyramid and 
Artemis as a column. This seems to be a reversal of the usual triangle 
symbol to represent a goddess and the pillar to represent the god. 
At Byblos and in Mesopotamia many representations of a pyramid on 
the back of a bull are found. The pyramid originally represented the 
Hittite god on a bull (Sandon) whose descendant is Zeus Dolichenos. 
In the Phrygian mysteries “ the Bull is the father of the serpent and 
the serpent the fatlier of the Bull ”. (Ramsay). 
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serpents and intertwined snakes are found. A lozenge-shaped seal 
at Harappa has a falcon between two snakes. The enemity 
between the snakes and eagles is also indicated in the Myth of 
Etana. On a copper tablet of Mohenjo-Daro an animal with 
horns and elephant-trunk has a tail ending like a snake. On the 
whole, we can say that the Naga was not worshipped separately. 
The snake-symbol had only an amuletic purpose. No images of 
snakes apart from atnulets have been found. 

The Catlucens, the snake coil and hydra occur as very early 
themes in Mesopotamia. The snake coil is found on a Jemdet 
Nasr seal. The copulating vipers represent Ningiszida. The 
snake coil has sometimes two heads or a head and a tail. At Fara 
there is a tortoise at the snake’s head. In the Boghaz-Keui monu- 
ments, the coils of Vrtra are shown. In Babylonia the worship 
of animals was unknown. But at Khafaje a bull in a temple show's 
Indian influence. Similarly at Khafaje and Tell Asmar (lIL L, 
News : Sep. 5. 1936) pots placed on the floor, and decorated with 
snakes, tortoises and scorpions were discovered. Frankfort con- 
jectures that living snakes were kept and fed with birds and small 
animals. A saucer for water was also placed inside the pots. If 
living snakes were worshipped in the Indus Valley they may have 
been kept in the so-called cages of pottery or in the perforated 
vessels. But no remains of snakes in the pots have been discovered. 
We are in doubt as to whether even the ant-hill was then w'orshipped. 

The bull or buffalo- headed goddess : — One seal at Harappa 
(Vats. No. 319) has a buffalo-headed goddess alone. We have already 
refered to a similar bull-headed goddess the head, tail and legs of 
the bovine subduing a tiger (?) with two feathery horns, besides an 
acacia (?). In the seal of Lugalanda and his wife Baranamtara, 
a similar goddess but with one curling horn and pig-tail is attacking 
a lion which has seized a bull man (bearded), by the fore-leg wdiile 
an eagle (Imdugud) is shown hovering above. The story of Enkidu 
IS not applicable. In the Epic of (lilgamesh, Enkidu is described 
as covered with hair in long tresses like a woman and the garb of 
Sumukan, the lord of cattle. He hunted the lions raiding the 
sheep-folds and catching jackals. He was the warden of the sheep- 
folds. His name means the lord of the place of abundant recreative 
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force. He was at first hardly human and only after intercourse 
with the hetaera he became human. Gilgamesh and Enkidu 
wrestled with each other and became friends. They kill an Elamite 
demon and the Bull of Heaven sent by Ishtar. Enkidu dies and 
Gilgamesh goes in search of the plant of life. Utanapishtim 
narrates the story of the Flood. Gilgamesh meets Enkidu in the 
under-world and is told of its desolation. Even in Mesopotamia 
there is no seal connected with the epic by an inscription. The 
human-headed bull has a beard and is of the aurochs type with one 
horn and girth at Fara. The bull-man may be twin and in the 
Early Dynastic period he is exclusively a slayer of lions. In the 
time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, he has a horned crown. Terra- 
cotta figurines of the bearded naked hero and the Bull- man were 
called Talim (Twins or companions), to be hurried in the corners of 
court-yards to protect the house from evil influences. Therefore 
there is no parallel with the Indian Bull-headed goddess. Mackay 
suspects that the horned bull masks found at Mohenjo Daro were 
suspended in the houses to avert ill-luck, like the metal masks of 
Ur, Kish and Susa. 

Ooddesii with Doves : — A horned female figurine at Mohenjo 
Daro has four birds, probably doves, on the head.^t At Harappa 
the dove models are invariably whistle **ghuggu'' of modern 
Punjab. There is also the flying dove which may be amuletic. 
The dove-goddess naturally invites comparison with Crete and 
Mesopotamia. In the Akkadian ritual, the burning up of Quingu 
and cutting up of Tiamat are indicated by cutting the throat of a 
sheep and placing it in an oven and by killing a pigeon. Evidently 
Tiamat or female Chaos was represented by a pigeon. In India 
also the dove was considered to be a bird of ill-omen, the messenger 
of perdition (Nirrti). In the Ug Veda (X-165) and Atharva (VI — 27, 
28, 29), we have spells against birds of ill-omen. 

Seeking what, O Gods ! the sent dove, the messenger of Nirrti 
hath come hither, we remove. 

Propitious be the sent dove and hawk ? {hakiiua) 

21 . A female figurine in the Patna Museum has three holes on the head, probably 
for inserting a head-dress (?) 
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Let not the dove injure us. 

The Veda has : — 

With this Kg drive away the dove; revelling in food, we lead 
the cow about breaking up the tracks, hard to go. 

(A COW and fiie are taken three times round the house. 

q^[^lTp5l Rg. X— 165-5.) 

The owl uttering, the dove making track at the lire; in 
Yama’s house they may look upon thee as sapless and empty 

Atharva VII — 66 is also a charm against black-birds {Krqna 
iakuni) of evil omen. 

The Paravatas were an alien people who were killed by 
Sarasvati (Rg, \ 1-61 2). Paravata occurs also as the name of a king, 
llie enemy of the Aryas (jRg. VIII-10-100-6). 

sRp€?ii?ir I 

In the Brhaddevata (X-57-59) it is said that Subandhu was 
the priest of king Asmati of the Iksv&ku race and was discarded. 
Bandhu and others of the Atri clan were displaced by Kirata and 
Akuli who became two pigeons {kapdta) and harassed the Gaupa- 
yanas by their yOga. Subandhu was however restored by the 

22. Hillebrandt identified Straba's Parouetai with the Parvatas. The 
Parvatas of the Vedas were not hostile to the Aryans, whereas the 
Parvatas were. Oppert connects the Brahuis with Parata or Parada 
of the Puranas and with Parivars of the Tamil country, Paravaris in 
Maharastra and the Parahe in Palamum. He also assumed that the 
Brahuis or Paratas to be the same as the Bharatas. The Brahuis 
are assumed to be Dravidians, Scythians, Tartars. Arabs, Iranians, etc. 
according to the fancies of the scholars. They are also connected 
with the Jadgals or Jats. Ba-rohi is supposed to mean a hill in Persian 
and therefore the Brahuis were hill-men. Their own traditions assert 
that they came from Aleppo in* two clans Sagdi (Sagtai of the Greeks) 
and Saga (Saka). The linguistic resemblence to Dravidian is perhaps 
due to late maritime contact. There seems to be no doubt as to 
their foreign origin racially. 
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Gaupfiyanas and again became the priest of Asmati. Therefore 
the paravata and kapdta were unlucky birds. 

In Crete ^3 the worship of the Mother goddess ^ was connected 
with snakes and doves. Pendlebury thinks that living snakes 
were kept in tubular vessels, bowls, handleless jugs, etc. A low 
tripod table had a ring in the centre, with four grooves along the 
edge for a snake-party. A pierced vessel like a honey-comb with a 
snake crawling on it and two small jugs with snakes on them show 
the prevalence of the worship of the living snake apart from 
the snakes held in the hands of the goddess. She also holds a dove 
in her palm and a man is bringing her a dove for sacrifice. Two 
votaries also hold snakes. On one of the seals a snake surrounds 
a cat sejant gardant. The dove is also found on cult objects. 
The snake as the enemy of the dove may represent the power of 
the under-world as against the symbol of the over-world or atmos- 
phere. But the Indus figurine seems to be amuletic, possibly 
representing some aspect of Niffti or Yama. 

Inanimate symbols : — Among the symbolical cult-objects the 
peculiar vessel in front of the bulls and goats has attracted much 
attention. Friederichs takes the lower portion to be a crib and 
the upper a stable rack and the lines as representing fodder. 
Marshall thinks it is an incense-burner and the lines as flames. 
If it is a fire-holder it probably represents the ceremony akin to 
leading a cow and the fire three times around the house to break 
the evil influence of ill-omened birds. Mackay points out that by 
itself it is carried in procession and occurs separately on the 
amulets. It is not a bird-cage, and it is also doubtful if it is 
made of reeds— the lines and pellets being mere decorations. I have 
observed that the object is represented with at least twenty varia- 
tions. The lower vessel is sometimes plain, knobbed, with 

23. Pendlebury. Archcelogy of Create. 

24. The Cretan Earth goddess is now conjectured to be De-or Ge-mater taken 

over by the Greeks and called Cybebe or Cybele in Phrygia. In the 
Greek pantheon Gaia or Ge had a daughter Phea (Cybele, Hecate, 
Artemis) wife and sister of Cronos. Many breasted Artemi’s (or Diana) 
is the “ Lady of the wild Creatures To Cronos and Rhea were born 
Demeter, Hera, Hades. Poseidon and Zeus. 
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a projecting bass, ornamented with wavy horizontal lines. The 
upper vessel is square, rectangular, semi-circular, in tliree, four, five 
compartments, with a knob at tlie top, ornamented with dots, vertical 
lines, zigzags etc. The base of the upper vessel has a tubular form 
connecting it with the lower. It is highly probable that this vessel 
is some sort of filter for a ritual drink. The so-called flames may 
be some sacred herbs like the sdma. The two vessels were thus 
a£Bxed and the drink filtered through from the upper to the lower.^^ 
In the Atharva (IX-4) there is an obscure hymn glorifying the bull. 

A male {ptnuan) yet pregnant, big (sthavira), rich in milk, 
the Bull bears a trunk {Kabandha) of Vasu (good ?) ; him sacrificed 
to Indra, let Agni carry by the God-travelled roads (devayatta). 

His Krdda (breast ?) was Jfimaisamsas (the imprecation of 
sisters ?); his vessel ? (obscure) was maintained as SOma’s. When 
the gods distributed the Bull. 

Of reddish form, ndhhasa (clouded ?) vigor giving, the 
vehemance of Indra, all formed, he hath come to us, assigning to us 
life and progeny; with abundances of wealth, let h’im attach himself 
to US. (P.lippaittda— RSIIlT9l«? 

Here in this stall, O Closeness (upaparchana) be thou close 
unto us; unto us what seed the bull has; unto us Indra, thy 
heroism. 

(cf. Rg. IV-28.8; Tai. Br. II-8-8. 3^1^ ^ ) 

This object therefore was a sacred vessel and used in many types 
of sacrifices. Vats points out that even before it was associated 
with the “ Unicorn ” it was worshipped. On the tiny rectangular seals 
found below seventeen feet, (Nos. 441, 443, 440) this object occurs. 
Therefore it cannot be a form of the Nandi Kolti (as the tall pole 
decorate with bands of brass and an image of Nandin taken in 
front of the Vira 6aiva processions in the Karnataka, is called in 

25. Soraa juice however seems to have been filtered through a woollen cloth. 

On a cylinder seal from Byblos a deity on an animal is facing a bull 

which bears a pyramid on its back. Between the two there is a curious 

vessel. (Contenau, La civilization Phoenicienne fig. 18). Also Frank- 
fort. Cylinder Seals, p, 119. 
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Kannada). Symbolically it may also have represented earth 
and heaven, plants growing from the lower, the canopydike 
upper part representing the sky, pouring down rain, represented 
by the dots and wavy lines. In IX-3'20 one ** nest ” pressed upon 
another nest is described, “ A nest (kataya) upon a nest, a KOsa 
pressed together in a Kosa, there a mortal is born {vija) from whom 
all is generated ipraja).'' 

The troughs in front of some of the animals had a ritual 
significance. Friederichs takes its absence before the Zebus as a 
sign of domestication. The manger before the buffalo, tiger, 
rliino, etc. show that they may not be domesticated. But Vats 
thinks that it means merely offering of food and is no indication of 
domestication or non -domestication. The troughs are of several 
forms. Usually the trough has sides curving outward at the top. 
On one seal, probably astrological, the trough is like a circle with 
radiating petals, perhaps made of basketry and representing the Sun. 
We know that in the Vedic sacrifices the animals before being 

killed were ritually fed and given water to drink. (»!<?%?%). I have 

elsewhere pointed out that the animals on the seals perhaps 
represent creatures sacrificed to various gods to attain various ends. 
In the Taittiriya Samhita (V-5-ll) says that the boar is to be offered 
to Indra, a deer to Yama, a gayal or a tiger to Vrsa, to Varuna a 
black deer or a gura (Bos Gavaens), a monkey to a Raja, a worm 
to Nilangu (snake), a gazelle (Kulunga) to Soma, a simkumara 
(crocodile or gharial) to Sindhu (ocean), an elephant for the Snowy 
Mountains (Himavant), a purusamrga to the moon, a dappled 
deer to Day, a tittiri or runt to Rudra, a lion, nakula and tiger, 
to Indra, a rhinoceros to Kama, a ram for Varuna, a horse, tupara 
and gayal [gdmrga) for Prajapati, a Kapota to Samvatsara; 
a humped bull for Indra, bulls with dew-laps {adhitodha karvah) 
to Visnu, three dew^-lapped (?) goats to Indr&ni. (V-6.) Five victims 
A.sva, Vfsna Rsabha, Basta and Purusa are also mentioned 
(V-7-10). 

To Indra in war a beast with forward-bent horns, and a spot on 
the forehead, for that is the shape of the thunder-bolt. 
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3551^ £n52WRr54^f R^f ^*T: II 
55®TR 

qR9 II 

3TRIR1% t 

«: RR^Sra I R5f: 3RR 

RRf^ 5555rR: RI^I#! RR^fr^^R^ I’ 

A cow should be saciiiiced to Visuu and a humped bull to 
Indra. RciRfr^ R5ir fj? 3WI. To obtain food a dappled animal 

iprini) must be offered to Maruts, a spotted deer to Savitr for gain, 
a beast of many forms {bahiimpam) to VisvedevSh, in witch-craft 

a red cow [ibhita) to Rudra, a Vamana paku to Visnu 
a gayal to Vayu (1 1-6 ff)* 

All these animals are found on the seals. The cow however 
is absent because though occassionally as in the funeral ceremonies 
it was sacrified in the Vedic period, it was already recognised as 
aghndyt. In the Atharva (V-18, 19) it is called Timftta poison. 
‘‘ The cow slain pulled down the Vaitahavyas who cooked the last 
she goat of Kesara prftbandhas.” ‘‘The hundred and one Janatas 
perished for injuring the Brahman progeny**. The Synjayas 
and Vaitahavyas perished for injuring Bhfgu and brahma 
gavi. “ Becoming eight-footed, four-eyed, four-eared, four-jawed, 
two-inouthed, two-tOngued, she shakes down the kingdom of the 
Brfihmana reviler.** The absence of the cow cannot be taken as 
indicating a non- Aryan civilisation, for the living cow only has 
been worshipped throughout Indian history and no images of it 
as of the b II, are adored. If the seals are taken to be amulets, 
it is possible that the animals thereon were supposed to bestow 
the same virtues as indicated in the Taittiriya Samhita — the bull 
for virility of Indra, the rhinoceros for Kama etc. 

Trees : — The Asvattha, acacia, nim, palm, date, banana, small 
plant like tulasi grown in a bowl — can be identified in the seals. 
The bamboo reeds and lotus pods along with trees occur on 


3 
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pottery, and can also be inferred from the charcoal remnants. 
Ears of wheat and barley are shown. Among the fruits and 
vegetables peas and sesamum are found at Harappa but not at 
Mohenjo Daro. Dates, melons, lemon leaf, pomegranates, cocoa- 
nuts and lotus fruit were known. Rice so familiar to the Dravi- 
dians does not seem to be known in the Indus civilisation. But 
the cocoanut is interesting because in South India it is called the 
fruit of the south (tenkfty) and its Sanskrit name naliker a or nari- 
kela may have been of non -Aryan origin. 

The Asvattha as already indicated was the abode of various 
gods like Maruts, Rudra, the Gandharvas and Apsaras. Its leaves 
are used in various charms ; so also the parna-sami, deodar, 
nyagrOdha etc. That tree worship is a characteristic of non- 
Aryan culture is a statement without foundation. There is ample 
literary evidence to show that several trees were worshipped by 
the Vedic people. The nim tree, apart from its medicinal quality, 
is sacred to the so-called Dravidian Mother goddesses. But not 
a single mother-goddess figurine has been found with a sprig of 
neem leaves as ornament. 

One seal at Harappa shows an acacia within a railing. 
If the tree can be identified with Acacia catechu or Puttis 
deodaray it is interesting to note that this tree is supposed 
to confer long life and its name deva-d&ru means a tree of 
the gods. In Atharva (VI 1 1 -2) an amulet of deodar is prescribed 
to obtain long life, to avert false accusation and in the tonsure 
ceremony. “ The remedy Putudru is the body of Agni, transporter 
(parayisna) demon-slayer, expelling diseases, and killing rivals.’* 
At Khafaje a terra-cotta plaque shows “a palm tree to which 
strips of cloth are tied, a custom still observed by some Arabs and 
by the Yezidis in northern Iraq. The divine nature of the tree is 
indicated by the horned crown with which it is capped. The 
bearded figure next to it is embracing the tree with one arm and 
is perhaps a god thought to dwell therein or of whom the tree in some 
other way was considered to be a manifestation (///. L. News : 5th 
September, 1936.) The tree is within an ornamental railing and 
above the whole group there is a flower or star. Frankfort does 
not believe in the explanation of artificial pollination. He accepts 
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the existence of tree worship. The palm tree {kadamha ?) is of course 
sacred to Kali (who is kadatnha vcnia and to Madhukesvara 

(as at Banavasi). It is a common custom in India also to tie 
pieces of cloth or coloured strings to trees. In the npauayana, the 

palftsa brahma danda is deposited in an Asvattha. The Atharva 
Veda ( VI II— 8) says that in the spells to conquer enemy armies, to 
the north of the fire, a branch of red Asvattha is set up and tied 
with red and blue threads. As regards the other plants and herbs 
we shall discuss them when we consider the seals as amulets and 
their significance in funeral ceremonies. 

The anchor was perhaps another cult object as it figures on 
a miniature seal at Harappa. It seems to have two prongs and 
the handle seems to be oval-shaped. It has some resemblance 
to a pick-axe. Perhaps the anchor was worshipped by the sailors 
and sea-tarers for ships are scratclied upon pottery-sherds. 

The axe with the single blade may also have been a cult 
object. In the Atharva (VI 1-45) an interesting remedy against 
jealousy is given. Water in which a heated axe had been dipped, 
{pared K phanta) was given to drink. There is here a reference 
to the Indus people. 

‘ ITom a people belonging to all peoples, away from the 
rivei Sindhu 26 brought iiither, from afar I think thee brought up 
a remedy, viz. jealousy.” 

A similar remedy is prescribed for takman (Atharva 1-25.). It (?) 
is addressed as the god of the yellow one (jaundice ?), hrUdu by name. 
This mysterious word is said to mean a ram. Its variants are 
hudii^ iirudrUf hrndu^ hudu, rUdUf ru{ihu. Henry compares it with 
the Assyrian hurakuy the Hebrew //arcs, the proto-Sernitic harudu 
meaning gold. Halevy thinks it is chloros, the greenish yellow 
Vaidurya x beryl. But Indian commentators take the word to mean 
a ram ’* and perhaps it is connected with the goat, (adu in Dra vidian, 
efiuku in Vedic Sanskrit). The double-axe sometimes occurs 
as a geometrical pattern. Whether it represents the vajra or the 

26. Homer mentions that the language of the gods was dififerent from that of 
nien. The gods called a river Xanthos and men Scamaudor. Xanthos 
is probably connected with Sindhu. 
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sign of mithuna, and has any connection with the double-axe 
cult of Egypt and Crete, it is not possible to say. In any case, 
in the Indus civilisation the double-axe was of less importance, 
as indicated by the absence of any clear model. 

“ Mace -heads '' : — The so-called mace-heads at Mohenjo Daro 
are mostly lentoids and at Harappa round or pear-shaped. At Tell 
Agrab mace-heads of lime-stones, marble, alabaster, serpentine 
are found in the Early Dynastic period. These stones were 
probably imported from Iran into Mesopotamia. One in the 
shape of a hammer-axe is rare in Mesopotamia but common in 
pre-lustoric Europe and also in the so-called treasure of Priam at 
Troy. Frankfort thinks that the mace-heads probably served 
as arms for tiie temple guard. But as we are not sure that there was 
a highly developed organisation in India, the mace-heads might 
have been cult-objects and used in the worship of fertility gods. 
If they were for secular purposes the civic authorities might have 
used them mounted on wands of authority. At Khafaje two 
mace- heads used in ceremonies show two lions facing opposite 
ways and one has got an inscription, (ill, L, News : July 22, 1933). 

Beads : — Beads, even now called ‘‘ manis ” were meant not 
merely for ornaments but as amulets. Manis of various kinds 
are mentioned in the Atharva Veda. In Hindu marriage 
ceremonies, beads and gold ornaments shaped like breasts ^7 are 
strung together and worn. The bhaiingas, made of pith in the 
shape of female and male organs and ornamented with tinsel 
are tied on the foreheads of the bridegroom and the bride respectively. 
The beads of black glass are now held to be (along with bangles), 
indispensable to married women. Little children when dead 
are buried wuth a few beads in their mouths. The custom of sowing 
the house-site with beads was prevalent at Brak in Syria. More 
than 40,000 beads were cast into the soil to celebrate the foundation 
of the tower platform. At Tell Agrab the beads consisted of 
lozenges of blue and white lime-stone pierced on all four sides. 
Chanhu-Daro of course was perhaps the greatest manufacturing 

27. Compare the beads of raamraoth-ivory shaped like female breasts and 
strung into a necklace in Moravia. (///, L. Nezvs : March 25th, 1939). 
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centre. Agate, camel ian, steatite etc. were used and the head> 
were so tiny that tliirtydour made an inch. “ How tiiey were 
shaped and even more how they were bored is at j)resent quite 

incomprehensible 

The salagrama (ammonite) seems to have been another 
cult-object ; the design is found on pottery and Mackay thinks that 
it was also worshipped : whether it was supposed to be the abode of 
Visnu, as in modern Hinduism, there is no clear evidence. The 
conch (iankha) is found and when made of pottery as at Chanhu 
Daro resembles the modern sankha used in daily worship by 
Brahmanas, to pour water on the idols. The salagrama^ iankhay 
a plant in a pot (probably the holy basil tulasi) the eagle with snakes, 
and the sun-wheel designs (cakra) may point to a type of 
prolo-Vais^avism, if such a conclusion is not too far-fetched. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the existence of a proto- 
Vaisnavism along with proto-Sai\ ism ; for the later history of these 
two niono-theistic sects shows the same stages of development, 
philosophy and ritual practices. The torso of an young man in a 
dancing posture discovered at Harappa is taken to represent a 
dancing god. Both Natarftja and Kfsna are dancing gods. In 
some scluptures Kpsna is represented in the same posture as 
Nataraja. 

Other cult-objects are the kidney shaped ‘‘ seals ” and knobbed 
pottery, which have close resemblances in Khafaje, Ishchali and 
Tell Agrab in Mesopotamia, Brak and Chagar Bazaar in Syria. 


{To be concluded ) 



THE SARVASTIVADINS AND THE MAHASANGHIKAS 
IN THE KUSANA PERIOD 


By Baij Nath Puri 

The epigraphic evidence bears testimony to the existence of 
two rival schools of Buddhism namely the Sarvfistivadins and 
the Mahasanghikas, in the Kusana period. These schools had 
their centres not only in India but also abroad and each 
aimed at turning down the other. From the Mathura Lion 
Capital Inscription^ of the time of Sodasa we learn that the 
Mahasanghika school had a strong hold at Mathura. It is 
stated in that inscription that a Sarvastivadin teacher named 
Budhila was imported from Nagara in the Jelalabad district 
to counteract the truth expounded by the Mahasahghikas. From 
this record two conclusions may be inferred. Firstly that the 
Mahasahghikas had a very strong hold at Mathura slightly 
before the time of the Ku^nas, and as such the SarvAstivadins 
had to import a specialist from their head-quarters. ^ Secondly, 
in pursuance of the object for which Budhila was imported, the 
school of the Sarvastivadins which was supposed to be in existence 
was reinforced by the new arrival. Thus before the time of 
Kusanas there were already in existence the two rival schools. 
Their existence in the Kusana period is testified to by a 
number of epigraphic records both in Brahmi and in Kharosbhi 
belonging to that period. Before going into a discussion it is better 
to take note of these records and we have the following records 
regarding the Sarvastivadins. 

The Kaniska Casket inscription ^ of the first year records the 

1. C£. The kurram inscription of the king Kaniska and the Wardhak 

Inscription of King Huvi^ka. Sten Konow corpus Vol. II. p. 155-165. 

2. Steo Konow: Corpus Indicarum Vol. II. p. 30 flf. 

3. Ibid p. 137. 
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gift of a casket by dasa Agisala in Ivaniska’s Vihara and 
Mahftsena’s Sangharfima in the possession (parigrahc) of the 
Sarvttstivadin teachers. 

The Zeda inscription ^ of the eleventh year records the gift of 
Hipea Dhia for the increase of the Sarvastivada school in honour 
of Ksatrapa Liaka. Zeda is in the Yusufzai district near Ohind. 

The Kurram inscription *' of the twentieth year records the 
establishment of the relic of lord Sakyamuni in the new Vihara in the 

possession of the Sarvftstivftdin teachers. It is not certain where 
the copper stupa on which the inscription is inscribed was actually 
found. Kurram is a Tehsil in the Peshawar district. 

Among the Brfth mi records the Sahet Mahet inscription® of 
the time of King Kaniska records the dedication of a Bodhisattva, 
an umbrella, and a stick as a gift of monk Bala, a well read person 
of the Tripitakas. They were dedicated at the place where the 
Lord (i,e. Buddha) used to walk in the Kosambakuti, as the 
property of the teacher of the Sarvfistivadins. 

The Anyor Bodhisattva inscription ^ obtained from a shrine 
known as Galatesvar Mahfkleo Math near Katra in Mathura 
where it was inserted in a wall, records the dedication of the 
Bodhisattva for the welfare of the Sarvastivadins. The Inscription 
is undated. 

1 hese are the only Kusana inscriptions which record 
dedications for the increase and welfare of the Sarvastivadins. 
They also mention the names of the Viharas and Sahgharamas in 
possession of the Sarvastivadins. The sect of the Mahftsahghikas 
who were equally strong is found in the following records : — 

The Wardhak inscription® records the establishment of Lord 
Sakyamuni’s relic in the Vagramarega Vihara which was in the 
possession of the Mahasahghika teachers. Vagramarega appears 
to be an Iranian word. The place Wardhak is situated about 
thirty miles to the west of Kabul. 

4. Sten Konow : Corpus Indicacum Vol. II, p. 142. 

5. Ibid p. 155. 

6. Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII. p. 180. 

7. Vogel : Catalogue of the Mathura Museum No. A 66 . 

8. Sten Konow: Corpus Indicarum Vol II. p. 165. 
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Among the Brfthmi records, the earliest is the Bodhisattva 
Image Pedestal Inscription® dated in the tenth year of King Kaniska. 
This Bodhisattva image was dedicated by the monk NSgadatta, 
an inmate of the VihSra to the Kraustikiya monastery, 
in the (Ghandha) Kuti of his own shrine in the possession 
of the teachers of the Mahasanghika order. 

The Palikhera stone Bowl Inscription^® records the dedication 
for the Mahasanghika teachers. A Buddhist pedestal Inscription^^ 
from Mathura city records the dedication of the pedestal in the 
Apanaka Vihara in the possession of the Mahasanghika monks. 

There is yet another inscription^^ (Jated in the ninety-first year 
and recovered from the debris of a home in Matagali lane. It records 
the erection of something in a monastery designated as Cutaka- 
Vihara (mango monastery). This pious act was executed for the 
increase of the religious piety and strength of the Mahasahghikas. 

Besides these two important schools of Buddhism, Mathura 
was also the centre of activity of the Dharmguptikas, another 
important sect of Buddhists. There is an inscription^^ on the 
pedestal of a Bodhisattva image which was established by Pusika 
NSgapriya in the sanctuary of her own chaitya in the possession 
of the Dharmguptaka teachers. 

Thus from a perusal of these records it would appear that in 
the Kusftna period the SarvfistivSdins had their centres at TaxilS, 
Kurram (Peshawar district), Zeda in the Yusufzai district, SrSvasti, 
and Mathura. This school had not declined till the fifty-first year 
the time of the Anyor Bodhisattva inscription. The Mahasanghika, 
on the other hand had their centres at Wardhak (near Kabul) and at 
different places in the Mathura district. The earliest record 
of the Mahasahghikas is dated in the tenth year of the King 
Kaniska and the latest is dated in the ninety-first year. The 
Dharmguptikas also existed in the Ku^na period. Further the 

9. Mathura Museum Sclupture Ko 2740: U. P. H. S. July 1939 p, 23 
No. XIII. 

10. Ibid No. 662 ; ibid No. XI 

11. Ibid No. 1612 ; ibid No. XII. 

12. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX, No. 9. (VII) p. 69. 

13. U. P. H. S. July 1939. p. 24. No. XIV. 
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Sarvastivadins had Viharas as well as Sabgh&rftmas. At Taxila 
they had Kaniska’s Viliara and Mabftsena’s Sabghfiratna. The 
Mahftsaiighikas had Viharas at Mathura as is evident from their 
inscription namely the Kraushtikiya Vihftra, the Apanaka Vihfira 
and the Cutaka Vihara^'*, It is not known whether the Mahil' 
sabghikas had any Sangharfima. 

Now it becomes necessary to discuss two important questions 
concerning these two Buddhist orders, firstly the distinction beween 
a Vihftra and a Sanghftr&ma and secondly the relation of King 
Kaniska with the Sarvastivadins. 

The term vihfira, according to Kern does not only denote a 
monastery but frequently also a temple. This is testified to by a 
striking instance afforded by a passage in Yuan Chwan’s travels 
The term vihara is applied to a place where worship is conducted 
while the most common term for a monastery is Sanghfirfima. 
Every great monastery had a vihfira or temple annexed to it: at 
Sarnatli and Nalanda such state of things did exist 

Thus it would appear that a vihfira, though a part of a 
Sangharama, was something different from it. It was a place 
where worship was conducted. Sarvastivadins had Mahasena’s 
Sangharama at Taxila and this Sanghfirfima had Kaniska’s 
Vihara. The question therefore naturally arises, was Kaniska 
a Sarvasti\ adin ? 

The Sarvfistivfidins were offshoots of the Mahisasakas 
who in their turn were offshoots of the Theravfida school. A 
broad distinction can be made between the Theravada and its 
offshoots, and the Mahfisanghikas or Acaryavada schism with 
its sub-division. The orthodox Theravada in course of time 
produced the Mahisfisakas and the Vajjlputtakas. The school 
of the Mahisfisakas branched off again into the Sarvfistivfidins 
and Dharmguptikas Therefore the Sarvastivadins and the 
Mahasahghikas were two antagonistic schools of Buddhism. 

14. U. P. H. S. 1939 July p. 24. 

15. Manual of Indian Buddism p. 81. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid p. Ill, 
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According to the traditional evidence furnished by Yuan 
Chwang, King Kaniska evinced interest to learn the truths of 
Buddhism, but he was perplexed by the variant interpretations 
given by the two different schools namely the Mahasahghikas 
and the Sarvastivadins who had a strong hold at Kashmir.^® In 
concert with the head of the Buddhist church Harsva, the king, 
convened a council with a view to record the different interpre- 
tations. In the council the Sarvastivadins formed a majority. 
The President of the council Vasumitra was also a Sarvastivadin. 
Since the Sarvastivadins formed a majority naturally their views 
alone counted. It, therefore, naturally followed that the accepted 
versions in most cases were those of the Sarvastivadins. But 
what was the reason for this preference to the Sarvastivadins ? 

Now it is clear from the Taxila casket inscription of the first 
year that King Kaniska had a vihara named after him in Mah&sena’s 
Sangharama in possession of the Sarvastivadin school. This would 
naturally show that Kaniska had leaned towards the Sarvastivadins 
even earlier than his accession, since the inscription is dated in the 
first year of his reign. The vihara named after him may also 
have been built even earlier than his accession. That may 
have been the reason for keeping the majority of the Sarvastivadins 
with the president belonging to that school, in the Budhist 
council convened by him. As a patron of that school, it may have 
been his desire to see that the views of his school are carried which 
could have been possible only when that school had a majority. 
Therefore epigraphic evidence points to the fact that Kaniska was 
a Sarvastivadin, and it would thus corroborate Hieun Tsang’s 
account that in his council the Sarvastivadins had the majority 
and their decisions weighed. Any traditional evidence which may 
point to Kaniska’s patronage of Mahayanism is thus unsupported. 
In fact epigraphic evidence which is a sure and sound piece of 
evidence points to the other direction, namely that King Kansika 
was a Sarvastivaadin. As Kern has rightly remarked “ In the 
Buddhist council itself, on external and internal grounds, an inference 

19. Watters: Yuan Chwang I pp. 202,283. 

20. Sren Konow : Corpus Indicarum Vol. 11 p. 137. 

21. Manual of Indian Buddhism p« 122. 
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maybe drawn that the councii was only attended by the Sravakas or 
HinaySnists, or at least the opinion of the Mahayanists, if represent- 
ed at all, found no support. 

The Sarvastivadins, who had a very strong hold at Nagara in 
the Jelalabad district, as is evident from the Mathura Lion 
Capital inscription 22 of the lime of Sodasa, received an impetus 

from royal patronage of King Kaniska, and they were able to 
establish a new Vihara {nava vihara) near about Kurram quite close 
to Taxila, as is mentioned in the Kurram Casket inscription 
of the twentieth year 23. In the time of King Kaniska, the Sarvfts- 
tivadins had their centres in the east at Sravasti and in the 

Aryavarta proper at Math urfi 24 centre at Mathurfib was in 

existence even till a later period as is evident from Anyor 
Bodhisattva inscription 25, There is no later record of the Sarva- 
stivadins. There is an undated record 26 of the Dharmguptikas 
who along with the Sarvastivadins formed offshoots of the 
Mahisasakas, but it is uncertain whether they flourished con- 
currently with the Sarvastivadins, or came into existence when 
the Sarv&stiv&dins probably began to decline. It is not impro- 
bable to suggest that the school of the Sarvastivadins which had 
enjoyed the patronage of the first Kusam king Kaniska was 
on the wane after him. This may have been due to the want of 
royal patronage, lack of efficient and well versed teachers as well 
as the growth of the rival school of the Mahasahghikas. Each 
of these causes has to be examined. 

Now the Mahasahghikas did exist before the time of Kaniska2^, 
were in existence in the time of Kaniska*®, and continued to 
flourish at least till the ninety-first year of the Kusftnaera25. This would 
show that though the Sarvastivadins had enjoyed the patronage of 

22. Sten Kono : Corpus Vol. II. p. 30 ft. 

23. Ibid p. 152, 

24. Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII. p. 181. 

25. Vogel ; Catalogue of the Mathurfi Museum No, A. 66. 

26. U. l>. H. s. July 1939 p. 24 No. XIV. 

^7, Cf, Mathurft Lion Capital Inscription of the time of Sodasa. 

28. U. P. H. S.ijuly 1939/ p. 23, No. XIII. 

29. Ep. Ind. Vol. XiX, p. 69. 
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King Kaniska, the Mahasahghikas were not curbed to such an 
extent as to be wiped off. They had their centres in Afghanistan^^ 
as well as in India^^ from where a number of their epigraphic 
records were recovered. After the death of King Kaniska, the 
Sarvastivadins ceased to enjoy royal patronage for even the Anyor 
Bodhisattva inscription, the last and the solitary Sarvastivadins 
record does not at all hint at the association of the emperor with 
this school. This naturally gave an opportunity for the Maha* 
sahghikas to rise again. Now if we are to believe the traditional 
evidence the Bodhisattva Nagarjuna who was born as the 
tradition supposes at the time of the Kaniska Buddhist Council^, 
became the greatest promoter of Mahayanism, which entertained 
views agreeing with the old sect, the Mahasahghikas^. Naturally 
the Mahasahghikas had a double opportunity to rise namely, the 
want of royal patronage for the Sarvastivadins and the existence 
of the great teacher N&g&rjuna who was their promoter. The fact 
that they had three VihSras at Mathurft namely, the Apanaka, the 
Cutaka and the Kraustlka vihara is a sufficient proof of their strong 
hold. Viewing these reasons it is probable that after the time of 
Kaniska, the Sarvastvadins ceased to have royal patronage 
and they lacked good teachers while ©n the other hand the Maha- 
sahghikas began to rise. This may have caused the decline of 
the Sarvastivadins who did not leave any epigraphic record after 
the Anyor inscription though the last record of the Mahasahghikas 
is dated in the ninety-first year of the Kusana era. 

It would thus appear that in the Kusana period, the two 
important schools of Buddhism, namely, the Sarvastivadins and 
the Mahasanghikas, continued as in the time of Sodasa, to fight 
for counteracting the truth expounded by each other thereby trying 
to gain supremacy. The royal patronage of one sect at one 
period did not sufficiently curb the growth of the other sect 

r _ 

which after the death of the patron of the Antagonistic school, 

30. Cf. Wardhak inscription of the time of Huviska. 

31. Cf. Paliknera stone Bowl Inscription and others No. XI-XIY of U.P.H.S. 

July 1939. 

32. Kern ; Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 122. 

33. Waddell : The Buddhism of Tibetan Lamaism, p. 10. 
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cpupled with its vehetnent and ardent supporter Boddhisattva 
Nagarjuna gained supremacy. Whether the Sarv^tivadins 
with the help of Dharmgupta, and his sect, who also belonged to 
Mahisasaka group tried again is a question to be discussed later.^ 


34. Read at the last Session of the Indian History Congress, Lahore. 
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THE LEGEND OF PRAHLADA^ 

By Mohan Singh, ph.D., D.Litt. 

Ill 

The Esoteric and Phenomenal meanings of the Legend of Prahl&da 

Although I have tried to extract the possible historical Prahlada, 
on studying the Taittireya^ and Brhadaranyaka Upatiisads 
I sometimes feel that it is a legend and has been based on and 
developed out of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. The clue 
is supplied by the important words occurring in the story in its less 
as in its fully developed form. Those who later fully developed it 
also kept the original purpose or significance in their view. 

Hiranyakaiipti is composed of Hiranya and Kakipu. 
Hiranya is gold, wealth, the earth, that which takes one away 
from Brahman. It is the form. Let us recall Hiranyaretas and 
Hiranya garb ha in the V^as. Gold is connected with self. 
It is connected with the Satyuga. Hiranya is also connected with 
Agni or fire and thus with the Sun. Gold is also connected with the 
golden fort of the Asuras. These supplied the PaurSnika mind 
with the great king Hiranyakaiipu of the Asuras who through 
tapas obtained immortality, Sarvadcvatmyay etc, from Brahma, 
who was wealthy, who had his Sabha, who had his capital at 
Mulisthftn^, where the temple of the Sun lay, and who became 

1. Continued from Vol. XXXI, Page 109. 

2. Taitt. Vol. I. 15. 16, 17, 22. Taitt. Br. I. 5, 9. Kan. Br. Up. Ill, 21. 

3. The Bhavi^ya Puruna records the introduction of the worship of the Sun 

into the north-west of Hindustan by Samba, the son of Krishna. 
Samba departed from DwSraka and proceeding from the northern bank 
of the Sindhu, crossed the great river Chandrabhaga to the celebrated 
grove of Mitra (Mitravana), where by fasting, penance, and prayer, he 

acquired the favour of Surya, and was cleansed of his leprosy Samba 

engaged to construct the temple of the Sun and to found, in connection 

with it, a city on the banks of the Chandrabhaga (There is a 

reference to the SAagas, the Iranian Zoroastrians.) 
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pfoad and who went away from L^rahma. The pillar in Sanskrit 
is Stambha^ a synonym of which is Valli. With the Valli, the 
sacrificial post, is connected Ananda in the Vedas. Ananda has 
been allegorized, personified as Prahlada which means joy and^ 
Prahifida which means sound. He is Rasa, Soma, Kama. The 
formless juice resides in the riipa. This is Prahifida born of 
Hiranyakahipu. Narasimha is tlie same as the Uttama Puru^Uy 
ot PurH§otama or Nara Hari\ The best man kills, sacrifices the 
asura in man and the juice, the Ananda, the bliss of self, the Kama 
thrives and connects itself with the whole world through love. This 
gives us the atonement of PrahlSda, or Prahlada’s reconciliation 
with Hiranyakakipu, and Prahlfida’s securing of exculpation and 
forgiveness for his father. This Ananda is also Sat as opposed to 
Asat; therefore we get the king PrahlSda speaking the truth while 
adjudging between Sudhana and his own son Virochatm. Ananda 
is light and power. Of the one, the other is born ; this gives us the 
son VirocUana and the grandson Bali. Bali or strength will, in 
its turn as an Asura, like Hiranyakasipu, gives us a legend. And 
that he does, signifiying the same thing as this legend does. Nara- 
simha takes the aid of Ont. The Pauranika mind goes into 
details which appropriately and continuously add to it. The asura is 
killed in the evening twiligiit at the threshold by nails which are 
neither wet nor dry, by a form which is neither god nor beast, and 
is killed because he would not realise the One-manifoldness of 
Visnu. These parts of the myth proceeded from the character of 
the realization which brings about the death of the lower-self for 
the sake of Ananda so that Ananda may get reconciled to the 
lower-self, which has acquired true knowledge and is no longer the 
lower self. That realization consists in knowing the One in the 
Many arul in rising above both pain and pleasure, hope and 
despair, lig t and darkness, virtue and vice, in short, transcending 
all duality. It is the heart which is torn open. True, it is the 
heart which must die. After death it attains real immortality* 
Its previous life was not real, but was a sort of curse, born of 
rejection, ignorance, though that life and power too, had come 
through creative tapas. This gives us the story of the curse Jaya 
and Vijaya brought upon themselves and the removal of that curse 
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through their births and deaths on the earth and their return as door- 
keepers of Visnu. They cannot have the Heaven, cannot become 
its masters. It is Prahl&da who obtains the dignity of Indra and is 
finally united with Vispu. It is the son alone who can enter Heaven. 
Those who live in the capital of the A sura are Mlecchas ; true, for 
that is the seat of Ahankarat pride, duality, Mftya which, though 
ail powerful, is yet evil. Prahlftda, the Ananda^ the Amritay is 
persecuted, pressed, in denial of the Unity and Harmony, he stands 
for. The Sabha is the glory that the lower-self through its fapasy 
effort instigated by the desire to wreak vengeance, acquires or 
creates but such a glory is asuric and must be destroyed by the 
best self. All the higher powers are for that destruction. Prahl&da 
is an avatara ; he is the sun-god of the Vedas. He is wisdom, 
ideal behaviour and even Indra learns it from him. He is the 
first one taught by Kapila who is no other than Rudra, the Lord. 
Sukra is the teacher of the Asuras ; he is wisdom and poetry. 
He is the Guru both ot the Asuras and the Suras. But his sons, 
Sanda and Marka^ are discarded by PrahlSda for they represent 
the wrong, the lower, the baser use of wisdom and poetry, and yoga. 
Sukra, the higner use of wisdom, is the true teacher of Prahlftda. 
Prahlada sees and understands Narasimha, the one in the many 
but Hiranyakaiipu cannot; though the latter suspects that He 
is going to be his death. The Power of fire, water, incantations, 
personified as such or as priests and daityas cannot kill Prahlftda, 
the Ananda, who is saved by Visnu whom he praises, and with 
whom he becomes one. 

The three Upanisads mentioned above and the Taittariya 
Aranyaka help us to explain many a minor detail which was worked 
up into the fully developed legend by the various Puranas according 
to their preferences. Parana itself comes from Puranoniy another 
name for Brahman in league with Sat vie Maya. There is a 
prayer in the Taitt- Aranyaka : ** May the Hirayagarbha protect us ; 
may Narasimha who has nails like Vajra and sharp teeth protect 
us.” Is it not enough to provide the Pauranika with a Man-lion : 
and yet the Bhftgavata emphasizes that the Lord was not half a man 

4. Like Madhu and Kaitaba. which the Mahabharata equates with Rajas and 
Tamas. See Santi Parva, Vol. 11, p* 840. 
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and half a lion ; but that at one moment He looked like. a lion and 
at another like a man. The Higher self, the Best-man must look 
like ih as the Universal self is now Hariy the Lion, and now 
Vi%nu. The Pillar is the post of sacrifice: it is the place in which 
the sacrificer will appear; it is the heart, the presence of the Lord 
which is denied by the lower self. The lower self considers it 
just a support of his own glory. The Brhadaranyaka Upaniqad 
says that the demons can be overcome by Udgitta or praise. 
Death means liberation from the contact of innate sin. So it was 
with Hiranyakasipu. He was torn open by the nails. Yes, 
^‘the consciousness of the soul extends to the nails”. 
Hiranyakasipu became all gods and secured his sabha through 
penance, but he forgot what the devas and asuras are asked 
to realize by the meanings of the words ^ or Da which 
is, restrain your desire, be liberal and exercise clemency. 
Hiranyakasipu does none of these. Prahlada was saved by the 
remembrance of the name of Rama ; quite so, for “ Life verily is 
Ram, X ”. The Sindhu country was noted for its horses, 
according to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. The lower self falls 
at the height of his pride and is struck by the higher self ; it is 
thus that at noon on Vaikakha Sudi fourteenth on a Saturday 
Marasimha appears. The lower self takes time to realize its mistakes 
and expires ; he at first tries to fight it but fights a losing battle, 
conscious of its doom. Narasunhay therefore, kills him in the evening 
twilight, several hours after his own manifestation ; some would make 
it seven days after, during which Hiranyakasipu first makes his 
subordinates, his lower passions, to capture Narasimha, We may 
stop at the killing of the lower self by the higher self and not bring in 
the persecutions of Prahlada but put down the death of the former as 
having biin brought about at the instance of the prayers of the good 
folk tyrannized over by it, rather than to the inner hunger ; in 
which case Bhagvan may appear at the instance of the Devas and 
not for the protection of Prahlada. In the Taitt. Up, we are told 
that the Risisof the Taitt, Up, are Visnu, who pervades the Sun ; 
Brahma; Varuna; and Bhrigu. Hari is the deity. The God Indra 
is said to be produced from the eternal V^as, Puriisa i s al 


4 
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intelligence, immortal and golden. MaJia^ resides in Brahman ; he 
obtains the kingdom of self. Let Visnu of powerful strides be 
favourable to us. Penance is Brahman. Let him worship as salu- 
tation and all desires bow down to him. Hari is resplendent like gold. 
Cannot we on this basis make Hiranyakasipu obtain all he desires 
by worshipping Brahma by salutation ; cannot we connect a 
Bhargava with him as his teacher ; cannot we bring in Hari, the 
lion, to liberate him from his sense of duality ; cannot we make 
Hiranyakasipu, ignorant of the Vedas and inimical to Indra, whom 
he vanquishes; cannot we make Indra divest Hiranyakasipu of all 
his glory of the lower-self when he is away to perform penance; 
cannot we make the (Uttama Purusa) Narasimha, the Self, the 
Atma, the Brahma, the Aum, have the refulgence of a hundred 
Suns? Ananda^ Sat and Chit go together; therefore Prahlada 
(Ananda) is a born Bhakta and knower, one who is conscious of 
the Lord Visnu even in the womb, and who speaks truth, under 
most trying circumstances, when the life of his own son is 
at stake. 

The higher self has, and accepts, no other teacher than the 
Universal self ; so Prahlada is taught by Visnu Himself who 
resides in every heart. Jiva as such cannot have perfect 
immortality ; with all his tapas he can only achieve immunity 
for a long time from ordinary natural means of destruction and 
acquire sovereignty over the three worlds, and extensive glory. 
Hiranyakasipu exemplifies this. All creation comes through tapas ; 
hence Hiranyakasipu to create his empire carries out tapas and 
repairs to Brahma, the creator, and has iiis wishes fulfilled, through 
salutations and praise. The mentality that treats gold and a lump 
of earth alike is either that of a saint or of a child: 
Prahlada, the saint, therefore, manifests his saintliness from his 
very birth and all persecutions of him and Visnu’s manifestations 
for and to him take place while he is still a boy. Of Brahma, the 
creator, was born Sanakat the devotee of Visnu ; of Hiranyakasipu 
is born Prahlada; in fact, says the Siva Purana, Prahlada was an 
incarnation of the very. Sanaka. 


5, Maha is the moon ; so is Prahlada, the moon of a particular time of the 
year. Maha in sun. 
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Once one is minded lo inlensive and extensive allegorization 
and mythologization, ail one has to do is to go deepest, watch 
(^aretiiliy the numberless aspects of the self and non -self, and the 
various phenomena of Nature which divinely teach that relation of 
Belt and non-self, and then give them at)propriaLe garbs using 
pregnant words. Once you have humanized abstract qualities and 
natural phenomena, you can go on adding endlessly any human 
touches you like or choose as impressive. This is how our legend 
has grown during all these centuries. Perhaps, originally in nature 
it represented only the summer Sun over-whelming with his light, 
the mouniain Himftcala, and the moon bringing immeasurable joy 
to the sun -struck people at night. 

Let us liear the Narasimha Upanisad (Dara Shikoh’s 
Persian translation). The mother of the calves is desire ; the 
all-devoiuing lion is the Atma; all the desires are in Maya 
whom the lion-Atma eats. The all -eating lion is Bruhnidn, he is 
light. He who thus knows the Atma, becomes the Atma and 
Narasiniha, the light, the Brahman, the desireless one. The lion 
is the vanquisher of all, the frightener of all, the joy-giver of all, 
the destroyer of life. We cannot name him other than Sa/, Cit 
and A/ufuda. All directions are his face. The Jiva's own sin is his 
devil. By Nara is meant to be Jiva and by Sinthu the 
Paranidtma, Whosoever doubts the unity of Atma is torn 
into thousands of pieces. This Aum (which) is the Atma; 
this Atma is the all-vanquishing lion; he destroys ignorance; 
He verily is knowledge. He is in all time, all space; He is the One 
true Alma. This Maya, which although is not separate from 
anything, separates all bodies and makes one as the worshipper and 
the other as the worshipped one. 

Does t'a^is not clearly and openly avow that Hiranyakasipu 
is the Jivify the golden Narasimha the Atma^ and the wise 
Prahlada, the Buddhi ? Again, Hiianyakasipu is Maya, Nara- 
^mha is Brahman, Prahlada is Sattva. Once again, Prahlada is 
Ananda, \ isiiu is Sat and Hari is Cit. If we recall the statement 
of the Matsya Purana that Mandara, the mountain, is the son of 
Hiranyakasipu then we get an appropriate phenomenal interpre- 
tation which may have been the original Vedic observation.. 
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Hiranyakasipu is the night over the earth and in the sky ; Narasimha 
is the Sun, and Mandara, the mountain.® The Sun destroys 
darkness and illumines the high mountain peak. We have 
already been apprised of the sacrificial meaning that Visnu is the 
Sacrifice-P//rMsa, Hiranyakasipu is the sacrifice-^asw and 
Prahlada, the Soma. Almost the same identifications apply to Bali 
or Vali, the son of Virocana, grandson of Prahlada. Mahabharata 
(Santi Parva, Vol. II) is perfectly clear on this point, (P. 123) : “ Tell 

me where may I now find that Vali whose wealth He 

was the god of wind. He was Varuna. He was Surya. He was 
Soma. He was Agni that used to warm all creatures. He became 
water. I do not find where he now is.” Prahl&da, Virocana and 
Bali are the three (steps) equating with all other dark, asuric 
threes. 


IV 

The Character of Prahlada and His Teachings 

Bhishma said {Mahabharata ^ Santi Parva )'^ — “ The Chief of 
the Daityas, Prahlada, was unattached to all worldly objects. His 
sins had been washed away. Of respectable parentage, he was 
possessed of great learning. Free from stupefaction and pride, 
ever observant of the quality of goodness, and devoted to various 
vows, he took praise and censure equally. Possessed of self- 
restraint ... he was never angry with things that displeased him 
and never rejoiced at the association of objects that were agreeable. 
He cast an equal eye upon gold and a clump of earth. Steadily 
engaged in study of the Soul and in acquiring Emancipation, and 
firm in knowledge, he had arrived at fixed conclusions in respect of 
truth. 

Cakra or Indra said to Prahlada : “ O king, I behold all those 
qualities permanently residing in thee by which a person wins the 
esteem of all. Thy understanding seems to be like that of a child, 
free from attachment and aversion.” 

-6. Mandara within the human body ; the seven mountains have their corres- 
ponding parts and powers in the human constitution— physical and 
mental. 

7. P. C. Ray's Translation, Vol, II, pp, 190-193. 
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Prahlada said : He who req^aids himself as the doer f)f acts, 

good or bad, possesses a wisdom ih.al is vitiated He who is 

acquaTnted with only the transformntions of Nature but not with 
Nature that is suprem.e and exists by herself, feels stupefaction in 

consequei'.ce of ipcnorance When I know what llie origin 

is of all the of morality, I am incapable, O Cakra, of 

indulging in gritd I'or one that is possessed of wisdom, 

that is self-restraint, that is contented with the light of self-know* 

ledge, no trouble or anxiety exists By simplicity, by 

heedfulness, by cleansing the Soul, by mastering the passions, and 
by waiting upon aged seniors, O Cakra, a person succeeds in 
attaining to Emancipation. Know this, however, that one acquires 
wisdom from Nature^ and that the acquisition of tranquility also 
is due to the same cause. Indeed, everything else that thou 
perceivest is due to Nature.” 

The Daitya Prahlfida by the merit of his behaviour had 
snatched from the high-souled Indru his sovereignty and reduced 
the three worlds to subjection. Indra went to Brhaspati wanting 
to know the source of felicity, and was referred by him to UganaSy 
(the high-souled BhSrgava) who should instruct him better. Uganas 
therefore, disguised referred him to Prahldda who had better 
knowledge. Indra, as a.brdhmana went to Prahlada, his vanquisher 
and was thus instructed by him :® 

“ I do not, O regenerate one, feel any pride in consequence of my 
being a king nor do I cherish any hostile feelings towards BrfihmaMs. 
On the other hand, I accept and follow the counsels of policy they 

declare unto me based upon the teaching of Sukra I bear 

no malice. I am of righteous soul. I have conquered wrath. 
I am self-restrained and all my senses are under my control. 
I taste the nectar dropped by learned men and like the Moon among 
the consultations I lh>e among the members of my race.” 

Pleased with Indra disguised as a Brahmana, Prahlada told 
him to ask for a boon. Indra, the clever, said that he desired to 
acquire Prahlftda’s behaviour^. He thereby wanted to rob 

8. Mahabharata, Santi Parva, Vol. I, pp. 402-406. 

9. In the Astronomical Pattern behaviour would be motion and radiation of 

the dominant planet, season etc. 
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Prahiada of his conduct. Prahlada granted even that. The 
account proceeds to tell us how Behaviour went out of the body 
of Prahlada in the shape of a flame of light and after it 
went, respectively, Righteousness, Truth, Good-deeds, Might, 
Prosperity and each refusing to live in Prahlada as the previous 
one had left. ** Righteousness and Truth and Good-deeds and 
Might and Prosperity all have their root verily in Behaviour,'' 
It was by his behaviour that Prahlada reduced the three worlds 
to subjection. He is robbed by Cakra of that sovereignty, which 
he had over the three worlds. 

As to the means of acquiring Behaviour, Dhrtarastra said : 
“ Those means were indicated by the high-souled Prahlada while 

discoursing unto Indra Abstention from injury, by 

act, thought and word, in respect of all creatures, compassion, and 
gift constitute behaviour that is worthy of praise. That act or 
exertion by which others are not benefited, or that act in 
consequence of which one has to feel shame, should never be done. 
That act, on the other hand, should be done in consequence of 
which one may win praise in society.” 

(Concluded) 
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RAMANANDA THE TRUE AUTHOR OF THE 
BHASYARATNAPRABHA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, m.o.l. 

Though generally attributed to Govindananda (See the Nirnaya 
Sagar Press ed. 1904; Bibliotheca Indica ed. 1863; Dasgupta, 
History of Indian Philosophy, p. 418), BhSsyaratnaprabha, the 
well ki jwn commentary on the Samkarabhasya seems to be really 
the work of his disciple Ramananda. In the fourth of the 
introductory verses of the work the author likens himself to a bee 
whicli is contented by entering into the lotus of the feet of 
Govindananda: 

Another proof of the identity of the author is the invocation 
to Kama. Tradition has it that K&mSbnanda was so called on 
account of his single-minded devotion to this favourite deity of his. 
A comparison of 

of the present work (intro, verse 5) with 

of the VivaranopanySsa, another of R&mS- 

nanda’s works (Ben. Sans. Series, 1901, intro, verse 2), in both of 
which Visnu is said to have incarnated as Vyftsa, makes it clear that 
both are by the same author. At the end of the latter work there is : 

A third of Ramananda’s works, namely the Brahmamrtavarsini, 
a direc* commentary on the Brahmasutra, has at the end the 

colophon : 

qi?: II 

(ChowkhSmba ed.) 
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From this we learn that Govindananda was also called Mukiinda- 
govinda. It is not known how this work is attributed to Dharma> 
bhatta, son of Tirumalftcftrya and disciple of Ramachandrarya in 
the colophon in the Telugu edition, Saras vatinilaya Press, 1900. 
It is also not known how in the Benares edition (See editor’s note) 

of the Vivaranopanyasa the verse etc. which is 

found at the beginning of the Bhasyaratnaprabha also, is 
considered ‘ Asambaddha \ 

There is a fourth work by our author, namely the Yogamani- 
prabha, a commentary on the Yogasutra. This also has at the 
end the colophon : 

(Ben, San. Series ed.) 

The similarity of the titles Maniprabha and Ratnaprabha is also 
a point in favour of the identity of the authors. 

The error in the ascription of the Bhasyaratnaprabha, which 
probably originated in a wrong tradition that Govindananda and 
Ramananda referred to the same individual, is found also in 
colophons of MSS. of the work and is not a modern one. 
For instance in Nos. 8. H 26 and 27. I. 89 of the Adyar Library 
the commentary is ascribed to Govindananda (Cf. also 
colophons of the MSS. of the Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras ; India Office, etc.). But in spite of the 
colophons attributing the work to Govindfinanda there is found the 
title Ramftnandiya at the end of both the above MSS. of the 
Adyar Library, besides * Ramanandakrta ’ contained on a fly-leaf 
at the beginning of the former. It is found as Ramanandi both 
on the cover and in the margins of the leaves (in the latter 

in the contracted form of one of the India 

Office MSS. (Cf. Keith 7979) also. Authoritative writers, 
mention always Ramananda as the author and never confound him 
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with GovindanancL'i. 1^'or instance, Payagunde Vaidyanfitha in 
Ins KalS on the LaghusiddhantaTnan jiisa speaks of the commentary 
as IviTinftnanda’s. Compare 



(Chowkhamba ed. p. 288). 

I 

VS> 

I (P. 291) 

Our historians of Indian Philosophy have not taken note of 
this ; nor of the fact that both Govindftnanda and Hftmftnanda were 
earlier than Nagesa. 

Aufrecht mentions the BhfcsyaratnaprabhS under the names of 
both Govindananda (C. C. 1. p. 169) and Ramananda (p.520). The 
entries of Vivaranopanyasa, Bhasyaratnaprabha and the Brahma- 
mrtavarsini which occur under different Ramananda Sarasvatis in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, I. p. 521, have to be brought, 
together under one auti)or. 
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KUMARA RAMA 

By H. Sreenivasa Jois 

Kampilaraya and his son Kumfira R&ma were ruling the country 
round about Ham pi in the early part of the fourteenth Century 
A.D. Their exploits have been described in detail in four Kannada 
works by poets. All these four works are in the sdngatya metre, 
in a simple and spirited style. An article containing the 
summary of the work “ Kumara Rdmana Sdngatya ** by the poet 
Ganga is published by Mr. M. H. Rama Sarma in the Q. J. M. S. 
for October 1929." An outline of the story of “ Paraddra Sodara 
Rdmana Kathe ” by poet Nanjunda is given in M. A. R. for 1929 at 
pp. 36 to 47. 

Hampeya Charapati Mahfilingasvfimy has written a work by 
name *‘Bdla Kumdra Rdmana Sdngatya This work contains nine- 
teen cantos and 4283 verses. The poet has paid homage to 

Kavi Kalidasa, Kanaka, Talapada, Channa, Purundhara-Vittala 
Harakavi, Hampeya Hari, Raghavanka, Kereyapadmarasa, Kavi- 
linga and others. The poet belonged to the Revanacarya Sampradaya 
of Melanagave of Sivagange 

and wrote this work by the grace of the God Virup&ksa 
sStfa). Xhe poet might have lived during the sixteenth 
century A.D. This is a very rare manuscript copy in my possession. 

Another work on Kumara Hama is the one written by poet Naga- 
sangayya by name Parandriyarige Sahodaranemhantha kathe 
(350c3^ocdjoj1 which contains twenty-five cantos and 

2573 verses. The author is no doubt a Saiva as he has paid homage 
to Siva and Parvathi. He has also referred to the deities Viresa 
of Lepaksi, Channavira, Sri Kpsna and Jatangi Ramesa. Though he 
has paid homage to the learned in general he has not mentioned 
the names of any earlier poets. 

* The Exploits of King Kampila and Kumara Kamanatha (Ganga's version) 
— By M. H, Rama Sbarma, m.r.a.s. Supplement to “ The Quarterly 

Journal of the Mythic Society October 1929 . 
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An outline of the story as given by Nagasangayya is given 
belovv : — 

1. A chieftain by name Mummadi Singa, Kirata by caste, 

was ruling a petty kingdom in eastern Karnfttaka country. 
He died of old age leaving behind him a queen Manchale and a 
young K ii i; ilaraya. Soon after his death a famine set in 

that country and hence Manchale Devi left the country with her 
son and followers. They temporarily settled near Jatangi Rfinia- 
giri Hill close to the River Chinna Hagari. There he was blessed 
with a son by the favour of the deity Jatangi Rftmesa who became 
the family Ood of Kampilarftya thence forward. Kampilarttya left the 
place and finally settled at a convenient place in the Hosamale valley 
near Kumarasvamy Hill. 

2. Kampilaraya built there a fort called Hosmaledurga. He 
acknowledged the suzerainty of JagadapparSya of Gutti and paid 
tribute to him. He became a crowned king. He married Hariyala 
Devi, daughter of an expelled king of Gujarat called Cha Rftma- 
rftya. Hariyala Devi became a crowned queen and was blessed 
with a son by the family deity Ja^ngi RUmesa. He was a good 
athlete, delighted in wrestling, horse riding and elephant riding. 

3. KampilarSya while returning from the hunting ground met 
a beautiful maiden named Ratnaji whom he married forcibly. 
Hariyala Devi apprehended that Kumftra Rftma might be ensnared 
by Ratnaji's beauty. But RSma consoled his mother by taking 
a vow that he would never swerve from the right path. 

4. While Kumftra Rftma had gone for hunting he saw 
Kummatadurga which was in ruins. He thought that it was a 
convenient place to have for his capital. At his suggestion 
Kampilarftyagot anew fort built by his minister Baichappa. Kumftra 
Rftma entered the new fort of Kummatadurga in an auspicious 
mometit. He collected a large army and conquered the forts of Badftmi, 
Hanagallu and Monadi. JCampila’s joy knew no bounds at his son’s 
success, but the Jagadapparftya of Gutti and King Ballftlaraya 
were alarmed. The heroic deeds of Kumara Rftma were duly 
communicated to the Sultan of Delhi. 
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5. When Babamma the Delhi Sultairs daughter heard of the 
beauty and heroic deeds of Kiimara Rama, she decided to marry 
him and none else. The Sultan promised her daughter that he 
would get RSma to Delhi. But all his attempts became futile. 
The Sultan’s soldiers were insulted by Kumfira Rama by wearing 
the shoes of the Sultan. 

6. Jagadapparaya, King of Gutty who was subordinate to 
the Sultan was ordered to attack Kumara Rama and send him to 
Delhi as a prisoner. Jagadapparaya’s army was utterly defeated 
by Kumara Rama. 

7. Jagadapparaya who was very much pleased with the 
valour of Kumara Rama gave him his daughter Ramaladevi in 
marriage. Four other brides were selected and the marriage with 
five brides was celebrated with great pomp and pleasure on 
Thursday, the third day of the brigiit half of Magha. 

8. Yappatiraja son of Vira Rudra of Oragallu had a horse 
named Bolla which he had purchased for a lakh of varahas. 
Kumara Rama went to Oragallu and in a battle that ensued he 
defeated Yappatiraja and captured this famous horse Bolla. Devi 
Setti Linga a general of Rudraiaya abandoned his master and 
joined Kumara Rama and they became thick friends later on. 

9. Marane Gowda, a chief of Huliyar Nadu under Hoysala 
Ballala Raya heard of the triumph of Kumara Rama and told his 
generals that he would march against Kumara Rama* and bring 
him a prisoner. When this boast reached the ear of Kumara 
Rama, he immediately marched againt Huliyar, defeated Marana 
Gowda who paid a tribute and also presented Kumara Rama 
with a parrot of golden colour. Rama returned home triumphant. 

10-12. A Sirdar by name Bahadur Kiian incurred the 
displeasure of the Sultan of Delhi. He immediately left the place 
and sought the protection of the several kings of Southern India. It 
was Kumara Rama who promised him protection. Nemi Khan, 
a trusted general of the Sultan of Delhi, rparched against Kummata- 
durga with a large army and sent word in advance to Kampilaraya 
offering certain terms. Kumara Rama refused to surrender Bahadur 
Khan and styled himself as Mcirehokkcivava &cirekoduva Rayara 
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Ganda'\ The general surrounded the hilly tract of Kummata- 
durga and a fierce battle ensued. Nemi Khan could not fight with 
the Bedars in the Hilly tract and was finally defeated and returned 
to Delhi. 

13. Nenii Khan sent a letter to liallalaraya requesting him to 
fight with Kumara Kama and to capture him alive. Ballalaraya 
with the help of the armies of Rudraraya of Oragallu, Singaraya of 
Mungali Desa and the Musalmans of Chippagiri (A muhammedan 
garrison was stationed at Chippagiri in the Bellary District) and 
others attacked a fort belonging to Kumara Rama. Ballalaraya was 
overcome and he entered into a compromise. 

14. In the next spring Kampilaraya went on a hunting expedi- 
tion with his retinue while Kumara Rama collected all the boats in 
the town and went to the River Tungabhadra along with his friends 
and relatives and spent the day in boating till they were tired. 
Then they went to the X'irupaksasvamy temple and offered prayers. 
They returned home in the evening. 

15. Katanna suggested to Kumara Rama to engage them- 
selves in a ball-play. Kumara Rama i)ersuaded his mother to 
give him the pearl ball while she tried to disuade him from the 
ball-play. As her warnings proved futile she gave him the ball. 
Many nobles and friends took part in the game. The plain in 
front of Ratnaji’s palace was chosen as the play ground. Citizens 
and a number of dancing girls of Kummatadurga assembled there 
to witness the ball -play. 

16-17. Ratnaji the most beloved wife of Kampilaraya who 
heard the noise and laughter made by the party during the play 
went to the upper storey of the palace to witness the game. 
Sangi, the maiden servant of Ratnaji was pointing out each member 
ot the play to Ratnaji. When she saw Kumara Rama she fell 
in love with him forgetting she was his step-mother. Througli ill- 
luck the ball fell within the compound of Ratnaji’s palace. 
Immediately she took the ball and worshipped it keeping it on her 
cot. Kumara Rama sent Katanna and then Balluga to fetch the 
ball, Ratnaji refused to give it to any other than to Rama himself. 
So in spite of several warnings he went to his step-mother’s apart- 
ment to fetch the ball. When Ratnaji saw him she expressed 
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her passion to him and made several overtures. Kumfira Kama’s 
advice fell on a deaf ear. He tried to get away from the palace, 
but she would not allow him. He forcibly withdrew from the 
palace. 

18. Infuriated Ratnaji misrepresented these facts to Kampila- 
raya and told him that she would die unless Rama’s head was cut off. 
The king sent word with Bhandarada Bukkanna to the minister 
Baichappa to cut off Rama’s head immediately. 

19. The clever minister ascertained the truth of the incident 
and concluded that Rama was innocent. He concealed Kumara 
Rama in an underground cell specially prepared with several of 
his companions. The head of one Kalla Bhanta Rama (which 
resembled Kumara Rama’s head) was cut off w ith his consent and it 
was shown to Ratnaji as a token of his death. The news of Rama’s 
death spread all over Bhartakhanda immediately. 

20. The Sultan who learnt the news sent his general Nemi 
Khan with a large army to capture Kummatadurga. At the 
approach of this large army, Kumara Rama’s subjects fled in all 
directions. Nemi Khan sent word to Kampila to surrender Bahadur 
Khan and be happy. The King refused to do so. A fierce battle 
ensued and many persons lay dead on both sides. 

21. Nemi Khan determined to take the fort by storm and 

advanced as far as the Tiger gate Kampilaraya was 

disheartened at this and felt sorry for having executed his son. The 
tactful minister consoled the king and promised him to make arrange- 
ments to drive away the enemy. At the request of the minister, KumSra 
Rama and his companions came out of the cell and fought bravely. 
When Tumbara Khan, a prominent general of the Muhammadan 
army fell down dead, Nemi khan being disheartened at this 
disastrous defeat retreated. Kampilaraya’s joy knew no bounds 
when he found out that the new cavaliar was no other than his son 
Kumara Rfima, but Ratnaji and her maid servant committed 
suicide. 

22. Kampilarftya who was over-joyed at the success of his 
son crowned him king. Many outsiders came and settled in his 
country. The kingdom was peaceful. The Samantas of Ikkeri, 
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Kalyanna, Kalburgi, Sagara, Badarni, Toregallii, Hasavapattana 
and Sira paid tributes to him. 

23. Kumara Rama then went on a pilgrimage to Hampi 
Virupaksa and Jatangi Ramesvara accompanied with his parents 
and retinue. He visited several important places in his kingdom 
enquiring after the welfare of his people. lie built dharmasalas, 
tanks, and wells wherever needed. 

24. The Sultan of Delhi was very sorry at his general’s 
defeat. A maid ser\ ant of the Sultan, a native of middle Konkana by 
name Matangi, promised that she would capture Rama and bring 
him alive to the Sultan’s presence. The Delhi army once again 
marched to Kummatadurga which was 360 f^avttdas distant from 
Delhi. Wiien Kumara Rama learnt of this, he made arrangements to 
defend the Fort and for greater safety, he sent his parents together 
with the Treasury, the family and children of Bahadur Khan, — 500 
horsemen and the minister Baichappa to Ho^adurga. In the fierce 
battle that ensued the Muhammadans were severely beaten and routed 
and an immense booty captured. Matangi saying that it was 
impossible to hght against Kumara Rama in the the hills and dales 
that surrounded Kummatadurga, retreated with the nobles for a 
gavuda distance. Kumara Rama returned home happy. 

25. The Teluga manneyars who were serving Rama and who 

bore a grudge against him as he was wearing an anklet in proof of 
one of his titles ‘champion over nine lakhs of Telugas’ 
ioortdrtoci) betrayed him by requesting Matangi to return and lay 
siege to the fort when they would 0 {)en the fort -gales. Matangi 
made use of the opportunity and got a large of number of Hedars killed 
before day-break. Next morning Kumara Rama learning the 
news, mounted his horse Holla and proceeded to the war-field. 
Ramayya fighting furiously caught hold of Matangi with her plaited 
hair and raised his sword to kill her, but on a second 

thought he let her go putting the sword in his sheath as a hero 
should not kill a woman even in battle. The ungrateful woman, 
using this advantage hit him with an arrow which struck him in 
his chest. When Ramayya pulled out the arrow, blood oozed out 
abundantly and his face faded away. He then ordered the gates to be 
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closed and went to Guge-kallu and sent word to his parents with 
Katanna that his death was nearing. Kuniara Rama’s wives and 
other ladies smeared their bodies with saffron paste and went in the 
streets singing ‘the glorious deeds of Rammayya. They then 
worshipped Gouri and entered the flames laughingly and burnt 
themselves to death. Katanna killed his wife plunging the sword into 
her chest. He returned to the war-field and communicated everything 
to his brother Rainayya. Katanna killing the enemy without 
numbers fell down dead. W’hen Kum&ra Rama saw this he 
closed his eyes for the last time.’^ 


* The work abruptly ends here. 
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STUDIES IN PLANT MYTHS. NEW SERIES. No. IV 


On the Ancient Greek Myth about the Metamorphosis of 
Daphne into the Laurel Tree 

By thk late Sakat Chandra Mitra, m.a., b.l. 

The tree, whicli is nietr. ioned in the underclescribed ancient 
Greek myth, is tlie P>ay ot "-weet Laurel (Launts iiohilis) which 
belonj?s to the order Lauriduc, Tn this order are included 
benzoin, cam/yho' and other trees which are welhknown 
for their arom.atic aiul medicinal qualities. It is a large ever- 
green shrub wlTudi occasionally attains to the height of sixty feet 
but seldom assumes the appearance of a true tree. Its 
leaves are smaller ih.au those of the other species of laurels and 
possess an aromatic ar.rl slightly bitter flavour. But they are 
quite free from the ooisonous properties of tiie Cherry Laurel 
(PniniiH Ian rc-ccrnsn swi r ca ncasia). The Bay or sweet Laurel is 
a native of Italy, Greece and North Africa. 

Tile Bay or sweet Laurel is generally believed to be the 
Daphne of the ancients. The ancient (iieeks narrated the 
following myth to account foi the origin of this tree: — 

In ancient Greece, there was a beautiful grove in which 
a nymph named Dai)hne lived. One day while Daphne was 
wandering in this grove, Cupid the god of love shot an arrow 
of lead into her heart ; and the giii felt a cold siiiver ot hatred iiiii 
through her. Thereafter Cupid shot a golden arrow into the heart 
of the sun-god Apollo who had, shortly bet ore, slain the terrible 
monster named Python. No sooner had the sun-god Apollo caught 
a glimpse of the beautiful nymiih Daphne, who was at that time 
wandering about in iier grove, than he fell deeply in love wiiii her: 
and just as quickly Daphne had been made to hate Ai)oilo. 
Thereafter she turned to flee from liim into the \voods. .Apollo 
pursued her quickly, calling to her not to be afraid and not to rim 
so fast, for fear she might imrt iiei.-^clf on the thorns and brambles. 
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At last Apollo shouted out to her : “ Do not try to run away from me. 
I love you and will do you no harm. I am the great sun-god 
Apollo/’ 

But Daphne was only the more terrified on hearing these 
words, and ran away more swiftly while Apollo still pursued her. 
He had almost overtaken her when she stretched out her arms to 
her father who was the god of a river along whose banks she was 
fleeing. She cried : O father ! help me ! help me ! help me ! Either 
let the earth open up and engulf me within her, or metamorphose 
this form of mine so that Apollo will not love me.” 

Hardly had she finished her appeal for help, when her limbs 
grew heavy, and a thin bark began to cover her skin. Her hair 
became changed into green leaves, her arms to slender and slim 
branches, and her feet, which had carried her along so quickly, 
were now rooted to the ground. Her father had responded to her 
appeal for assistance and had metamorphosed her into a laurel tree. 

When Apollo saw that his beautiful Daphne had become a 
tree, he wept and threw his arms about the newly-formed bark and 
said : “ Since you cannot be my wife, fair Daphne I at least you 
shall be my tree, my laurel. Your foliage shall be used to crown 
the heads of victors and shall be green alike in summer and in 
winter.” And so it happened — the laurel has become Apollo*s 
emblem from that day on, and has become the symbol of honour 
and triumph. 

From a careful study of the foregoing myth and of the 
account of the superstitious beliefs connected with the laurel, which 
has been recorded by the Roman naturalist Pliny, we find that: — 

(1) The ancient Greeks believed in the existence of a vege- 
tation-spirit which resided in the blood of certain human 
beings and of particular semi-divine personages such as 
nymphs, which vegetation-spirit, after the death of its 
possessor, became developed and grew up into trees, 
shrubs and flowers. 

(2) The ancient Greeks looked upon death as an ugly event 

and, for this reason, contrived to make the deaths of 
virtuous men and women, and of handsome young men 
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and maidens look beautiful and pretty by metamorphosing 
their dead bodies into trees aiid flowerin^^ shrubs, as in 
the cases of JMiilemon and Baucis, Narcissus and 
Hyacinth us. 

(3) The ancient Greeks tiiought that the Bay or sweet Laurel 

was sacred to the sun-god Apollo, “especially in connec- 
tion with Tempe, in whose laurel -groves the said god 
himself attained purilication from the blood of the monster 
Python (whom he had slain). Tiiis legend was dramatically 
represented at the Pythian iestival once in eight years. 
On this occasion, a boy who had fled from Delphi to 
lem[^e, was altera time, led back with song, crowned 
and adorned with layrel 

(4) In ancient Greece, the victors at the Pythian (Limes used 

to be crowned with the laurels of the sun -god Apollo. 
In this way, the sweet Laurel or Bay became the symbol 
of triumph in ancient Pome as well as in ancient Greece. 

( 5 ) As Ai^ollo was ret)uted to be the god ol the poets, meritorious 

poets in ancient CLeece and Rome were rewarded with 
the Laura Appolli nan's. 

(6) According to the Roman naturalist Pimy, the Bay or 

sweet Lamel was, like tiie branch ot tae olixe tree, the 
symbol ot truce and victory. I"or this reason, letters 
announcing victory and the arms and weapons of the 
victorious soldiery used to be be-garlanded and be-wreathed 
with the lea\es of the laurel-tree. 

(7) 1'he ancient Romans believed that lightning c'onld not 

strik(^ the Bay or sweet Laurel, l-'or this reason, the 
Roman Lmperor 7'iberius always wore a wreath of laurel- 
leaves during thunderstorms as a son of ))rotection from the 
ligHrtning-stroke. The fore-gomg an< ient Roman supersti- 
tion bears a striking similarity to the modern Bengali 
Hindu belief under the inflneru'e of which Hindu house- 
holders in Bengal place, on the terraces of their houses, 
pots with [)lants of the manasa or sij {Euphorbia merii 
folia) growing in them. This is believed to protect the 
houses from being struck by lightning. 
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(8) It is on account of the ancient Greek and Roman belief 
that the tree possessed the divine power of purification 
and protection that it was often planted before the doors 
of Greek houses, while, in ancient Rome, this tree used 
to be planted before the gates of the palaces of the 
Caesars in order that it might serve as guardians and 
protectors tliereof. 
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Administration and Social Life Under Vijayanagara — By T. V. Maha- 
linu^am, Madras University Historical Series No. 15, 
1^1 ice Rs. 7. 

Much progress has been made in the study of the Vijayanagara 
Empire since Sewell’s day and since Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
started his interesting study on the Making of Mysore over forty years 
ago. On the third dynasty of Vijayanagara itself a number of books 
has been publisiied and Father Heras who challenged the genuineness 
of many of the inscriptions concerning Vijayanagara is responsible 
for the increasing interest in this study during the last decade. 
Tile foundation of the empire had in its origin the protection of 
Hindu civilization and while religious movements which arose later 
divided the Hindu society, yet all great religious teachers and 
leaders of political thought rendered signal service in this rally 
against the onslaughts of Islam. The contribution of Vijayanagara 
to art and architecture, literature and administration and the social 
history of the period is vast since this empire followed the forms of 
governance in the Hindu India as we know them. It is interesting 
to remember that Vijayanagara provided co-rulers quite distinct 
from a prince or a Yuvaraja for distinct parts of the empire with 
a kind of concurrent jurisdiction, all under the king. We find 
that the selection of a ruler was by a unanimous vote of the people 
assembled and was made generally in the presence of ministers 
and nobles. The king was not an autocrat and his powers were 
limited by public opinion and by the royal counci h and by certain 
codes and institutions and had to be exercised and administered 
with due reference to the existing laws of the land. 

The conqueror of Maduia, Kampanna Udaiyar was according 
to tradition a door-keeper under the Hoysala kings suggesting 
what may well be called the Karnataka origin of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. The book is replete with details of administration, viz*y 
tevenue, law, justice and police ; military organisation ; provincial 
government as also public warfare and diplomacy. 
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The influence of local bodies over the revenue policy of the 
government was great as the government could not impose new 
taxes or remit old ones without the consent of the mahKnftdu and 
the village assembly enjoyed the privilege of confirming honours on 
certain individuals for certain services rendered. The evil of 
bride-price with the other incidents of early marriage was in 
evidence. Sati was in vogue apparently being copied from 
the original home of the Vijayanagara Empire, the Hoysala country 
where the house-holders had familiarised it. Apart from women 
ascending the funeral pyre of the husband or burning themselves in 
the fire, the Lingayat ladies were being buried with their dead husbands 
as Nuniz says; and this custom also obtained perhaps among the 
goldsmiths according to Ceasar Fredrick and Gaspero Balbi. An 
inscription [EC. VIII Sb 496, 165, etc.] of the sixteenth century 
also mentions this but this kind of self-immolation does not appear 
to have been enjoined upon all widows but was influenced by 
marital affection and was done voluntarily. Family women were 
of a retiring disposition and seldom came out to take an active part 
in public although there are instances of queens following the army 
to the battle-field. When Krishnadevarfiya laid siege to the fort of 
Kondavidu in 1515 A.D, his two queens Chinnadeviamma and 
Tirumaladeviamma were with him, Salam by feudatories and 
captains to the ruling sovereign was common. The king confers 
very high honour if he permits any one to kiss his feet as he never 
gives his hands to be kissed as Nuniz remarks. The Vijayanagara 
emperors restored ruined temples and revived worship in them, 
preserved the spread of Hindu dharma and in this arduous task 
they were helped by Vidyftthirtha, Kriyasakti Pandita of the 
Pasupata school of Saivism, Vedanta Desika and a number of 
scholars including Sayanacarya and MadhavScSrya who founded 
a school which wrote the commentaries on the V^as, Aranyakas 
and the Brahmanas. 

The Vijayanagara Kings built the Vidyasahkara temple at 
Sringeri, the Ekanathes vara and Varadarajasvami temples at Kafici. 
The additions to the temple at Chittoor and the Svargavilasam or 
the celestial pavilion measuring 235 feet long and 105 feet broad 
was also made. S. S. 
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Sources of the History of the Nawwabs of the Carnatic D— 'Borhan's 

Tuzak-I-Walajahi — Madras University Islamic Series No. 4. 

price Rs. 5 or Sh* 8 d, 6. 

Mr. Nainar in this Volume carries the history of the Nawwabs of 
the CarnJitic from the battle of Ambur to the fall of Pondicherry, 
comprising most of the events that tended in the direction of 
establishing* the supremacy of the East India Company. The 
English were indebted to the rulers of the Walajahi dynasty in the 
Carnatic. Persian manuscripts have been laid under obligation 
for the sources of the history and their translation is very useful to 
students of south Indian history. The severe fight between 
Hazarat-i-A’Ia and Dosat Khan is described clearly and this 
suggests the visit of Dosat I^han. The allies defeated the French 
and Clive too had led a personal attack with a small army much 
to the discomfiture of the French. The miartyrdom of Dosat Khan 
and Hazarat-i-A’Ia, the further preparations of the English to 
defeat the French and the intrigues of Dupleix render the trans- 
lation complete. The English conference with Hazarat-i-A'la and 
Lally’s plan of campaign are given in great detail. 

S. S. 


Shuja-ud-DaoIah. Vol. I. — By A. S. Srivastava, M.A., ph.D., D.Litt. 
Professor of History, Dungar College, Bikaner, Price Rs. 5 
or 7 sh. 6 d. 

This volume covers the period 1754 to 1765 in the history of India, 
gives the first half of the life of Shuja-ud-Daulah and describes 
the commencement and expansion of British domination over 
Allahabad and Oudh. Shuja-ud-Daulah the only heir of Safdar 
Jung became the governor of Oudh and Allahabad in October 1754. 
As he was indifferent to the business of administration and 
immersed in sgisual pleasures, the important work of the State 
and ail real power passed into the hands of Ismail Khan. Ismail 
Khan was looked upon as the protector of the people as Shuja-ud- 
Daulah’s bad character made him unpopular but Ismail Khan*s 
death in 1755 brought about an open rupture between his ministers. 
In 1756 Ahamed Shah Abdali of Kabul swooped down the fair 
fields of the Punjab and entered Delhi and returned to Afgbanisthan 
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in 1757 after devastating the country as far south as Muttra and 
Agra. Between the Mughals and Shuja-ud-Daulah there was 
trouble when the latter sought the Mahratta aid but peace was 
restored in January 1757. The Mahrattas were anxious to spread 
their dominion over the whole of Hindustan but it was not possible* 
Ahamed Shah Abdali gained over Shuja-ud-Daulah and Shuja-ud- 
Daulah was found in the Afghan camp on the battle-field afterwards 
on the 14th of January 1761. The Mahratta force after the loss of 
its valiant leader was utterly annihilated leaving the Shah victorious. 
Shuja-ud-Daulah did much humanitarian work after the Mahratta 
defeat. Shuja-ud-Daulah returned to Oudh after a grand victory. 
The English suspected the ambitious designs of Shuja-ud-Daulah 
in the eastern parts of the Oudh dominion, when Siraj-ud-Daulah 
was defeated at Plassey and the English became the real power 
behind the new Nawab’s throne. The hotly contested battle at 
Buxar settled the position. The shadowy Mughal Emperor 
with whose name was associated an incredibly great moral and 
political prestige was held in his leading strings. Shnja was the 
most important and influential Indian Chief of the time. The 
victory proved so decisive and complete that the British and their 
troops met with no further opposition. Shuja-ud-Daulah, the erst- 
while proud wazir of the Empire and the ruler of the millions,, 
became a fugitive and his dominion lay before the feet of the 
English whom he had commanded a few months previously. He 
threw himself on the mercy of the English and the final struggle 
was over. It is an interesting narrative well described. 

S. S. 


A College Text-Book of Indian History. Vols. I & II. ( Vol. I. India Down to 
A.D. 1200. Vol. II. 1200-^1700 A.D.) By R. Sathianathaier, Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Rochouse & Sons, Ltd. 292, The Esplanade, 
Madras. 

We have here a brief and up-to-date account of the history of 
India, with views balanced on many a topic still open to 
comment and criticism, well illustrated with chapters on religion, 
social life and culture and a section on greater India concerning 
Indian enterprise abroad. Harappa, Mohenjodaro, Singanpur, 
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Perambair and Adichchanallur were amoDg the pre-historic sites 
discovered daring recent years and the remains unearthed give 
an account oi a complex and luxurious social life in contrast with 
the simple rural and agricultural life of the early Vedic times, since 
images, goddesses and lingas were characteristic of the Indus 
civilization. The Aryanisation of India was a long process 
graphically pictured in the Vedic literature and the Ramaya^a presents 
glimpses of the Aryanisation of South India. The geographical 
outlook of the Rg Veda is confined to North-Western India; 
the Yajur \ oda shows a wider knowledge of Northern India and 
summarises the geographical knowledge of the Vedas; the Brah- 
manas tneiuion a number of cis-Vindhyan tribes and peoples. 
During the creative period of the four Vedas and in the subsequent 
period ot I tie Upanisads and the reclamation of India to Aryan 
way , tlie ])rogress st^ge by stage is noticed. Then come the 
Itihasas and the Purftpas. An Indo-Aryan society is found in the 
Puriisa Mikta; whether interpolated or not, existing as a fact 
apparently, the Vedic reference to the four castes is fixed somewhere 
about ilui ninth century B.C. Kosala, Kasi, Mithila and Kalinga 
are mentioned in the early Vedic times. The sixth century B.C. 
witnessed I t ligious and political developments of far-reaching con- 
set] uenees. Buddha, Heraclitus, Isaiah, Confucius and Lao Tse 
were of this ])eriod and the quest was religious. Whether it was 
due to revolt from Brahman domination or otherwise, the religious 
disstnu ^vas prompted by the soulless sacrificial system laid down 
in the Karmaka^da of the Vedas. With the foundation of the 
Achaemenian Empire, closer relations developed between Iran and 
India. There was an impetus to Indo-Iranian commerce and the 
Achaemenian domination was responsible for the prevalence of the 
Kh arosii s( ript in the North-Western part of India till the third 
century A. I). The foreign influence on the punch-marked coins of 
India is douhtful though there was undeniably foreign influence on 
Mauiyan sculpture. Alexander the Great, who had beard of a 
fahulcnslv wealthy and mysterious India, containing men and 
things out of the range of ordinary human experience, with the 
spirit of geographical enquiry and a passion for natural historjs was 
influenc :ed in his decision to invade India which contained princes 
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and princelings and republican clans with a fierce love of autonomy 
and he left permanent eflfects on the Mauryan Empire. 

We are all familiar with the contribution of AsOka to Buddhism. 
The Mauryan revolution in the time of his predecessor was said to be 
Br&hmanical and popular, protracted and bloody. Concerning 
Candragupta’s abdication the author also says at p. 78, that the avail- 
able archaeolgical evidence in support of the story is far from being 
contemporary not earlier than the seventh century A.D, while the 
tradition under consideration is generally accepted as in the main 
historical. The historical value of the edicts of AsOka is in the 
light they throw on the aspects of life and religion throughout and 
beyond India at that time. His name is found in the Maski edicts 
and elsewhere he is referred to by his title Devanammpiya Piyadasi 
Raja. As stated elsewhere, the empire of AsDka influenced parts 
of Southern India. The Rock Edict II mentions the CQlas, the 
Pandyas, the Satiyaputra and the Keralaputra as far as Tamraparni 
as neighbouring powers obtaining the advantages of AsOka’s healing 
arrangements for men and animals. As we proceed, we find the 
story of India stage by stage and century after century and 
volume II continues the history of the Yadu dynasty and others. 
The decline of Buddhism is traced to the growing strength of 
Brahmanism and the triumph of Kumarila and Samkara. Though 
Buddhism sufferred to some extent from the violence of Pusyamitra 
Sunga, Mihiragula, Sasanka and Muhammad-bin-Bakhtyar, the Hun 
invasions in general were more injurious to it than a few persecutions 
here and there. The decline of Buddhism began in the seventh 
•century in south India and in the eighth century in northern 
India : and its collapse under muslim inconoclasm was the 
formal stage of its exit from India. Changes made in Buddhism 
to suit the tastes of its multitudinous and heterogeneous followers 
would have made Buddha himself find it difficult to recognize 
his religion for he recommended a short-cut to salvation and 
envisaged nirvana as a near reality whereas the Mahayanism 
treated it as a distant goal to be attained in the long run. In the 
sphere of religion and social life, besides the doctrine of ahimsa^ the 
aversions for animal food and the growing popularity of the Vedic 
sacrifices, organised religious propaganda and conversion, monastic 
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life, image worship, temples, festivals and processions, pilgrimage 
to holy places and gentleness and charity, may be mentioned 
as the Buddhist inihience on Indian life. Jainism had a 
chequered career but its devotees, though not in the Tamil country, 
are found in large numbers in northern India. The Indian intel- 
lectual so\ ereignty was undoubtedly due to the great contribution 
I ; a made to the influence of international thought and to Buddha 
i>i)arma. 

Volume II may well be styled the rise and growth of 
i.ie Muhammadan dominion in India. The vicissitudes of 
Indiap life on coming into contact with the followers of the Prophet 
of Ai*abia have been described elsewhere and need no repetition 
here. Administrative systems, large projects, art and architecture, 
culture and attempts at a religious synthesis were marked 
features of a devastating period in Indian political history. 
RamSnuja, Madhva, Vidyfiraniya, Rfimftnanda, Kabir, Vallabhacftrya, 
Chaitanya, Nanak, amongst the many, may be mentioned in this 
connection. Sympathy with inferiors, love for equals and reverence 
for superiors as well as a faithful devotion to the supreme creator 
of the universe was taught by all and sundry. Akbar’s attempt to 
establish a universal religion, to supply a strong bond of union, 
blending the twin cultures of the Hindu and the Mussalman, let us 
hope will now at least be crowned with success when a common 
enemy of civilisation and progress is at the gate. 

S. S. 


Ancient India. Vol. HI. — By Tribhuvandas ]L. Shah, L.M. & s., 
M.R.A.s. Published by Messrs. Sashikant & Co., Baroda. 
I 'rice Rs. 9 or Sh, 15. 

IxiJiAN History by Tribhuvandas L. Shah is a marvellous array 
of wholly new and eye-opening theories claimed to be substantiated 
with fa s and figures, from coins, inscriptions and authoritative 
writeis. The present volume begins from 900 B.C. and ends with 
100 4.0, The author has *an ambition to publish the life of 
Briyadarsin and Mahavira and thirty volumes of Encyclopedia 
Jainica. Absolute truth will persist in spite of a torrent of diverse 
criticism passing through various vicissitudes and will claim a 
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dispassionate reading. The author gives an account of the foreign 
races that invaded India including Gardabhila dynasty and 
furnishes us fresh details of Patanjali, Pusyamitra, Agnimitra^ 
Vasumitra and Kalki and the part played by Demetrius and 
Menander in bringing about the downfall of the Sungas. The 
repercussions of Aryan and foreign civilizations inter se and on 
Indian life have been duly described. Mathura and Taxila are 
dealt with afresh in the appendix. The Abhiras, the TrikOtas, 
the Osvalas, the Srimals and the Gurjaras — information about 
them is given in a connected narrative. Chapters are devoted 
to the different eras that were founded in ancient India, Their 
origin and duration and maps showing the territorial extents of 
various kings and illustrations of ancient sculptures and coins are 
also to be found. The author has relied for his work on legends^ 
traditions, inscriptions, coins and contemporary incidents narrated 
in historical treatises of other countries wherever they are available. 
He has drawn inferences from the skeleton of chronology in the 
wake of Vincent Smith. At p. 15 of the Introduction, he says if it 
be proved that during the time when Priyadarsi was on the throne 
of Magadha, the five kings whose names are stated in R. E, XllI 
of Priyadarsi n, were ruling over particular territories, that during 
the same time particular Ceylonese kings were on the throne and 
that Si-Hu-Wang, the great Chinese emperor built the famous 
gigantic wall during the same time, the logical conclusion would be 
that they were all contemporaries. Hence AsOka and Priyadarsin 
according to the author were not one and the same individuals. It 
may not be possible for us to agree with many of his conclusions 
but none can withhold credit for the rem.arkable industry and 
endeavour which has been exhibited in this work. The illustrations 
are excellent and the maps are very helpful. 

S.S. 


History of Madras and Ananda Ranga Pillai— The ‘ Pepys * of French 
India. By Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, m.a. Published 
by Messrs. P. Varadachary & Co. Madras. 

Rao Saheb Sriniv.asachari has devoted many years to the 
study of the history of Madras — Madras has assumed a 
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topical iinpdrtance also now — which he has traced from tte 
earliest begianiogs to the present day. Parts of Madras are old 
while the city itself is of modern growth. The pre-historic remains 
and objects of archaeological and architectural interest are many. 
The land on which the city is built is of post-tertiary formation. 
The CooLini River is one of the most prominent features of the 
City and it is crossed by numerous bridges in its winding course. 
The hot nionths do not approach that of Northern India, the heat 
being mitigated by the cool winds of the sea while the cooler 
months are never really cold. Fort St. George is the centre from 
which the City has expanded on all sides with the sea on the East. 
Tn the neighbourhood of Madras stone implements of the paleolithic 
age are found suggesting that apparently in pre-historic times there 
was a mighty river flowing through a valley in the region to the 
north-west of the city where the Kortaiyar now flows and in this 
valley pre-historic man of the paleolithic and neolithic ages might 
have flourished and Bruce-Foote refers to a few cave-like rock- 
shelters of primitive man. The sarcophagi tombs at Pallavaram 
marked by plain and unornamented pottery have led to the 
conclusion that these graves were possibly of the neolithic age. 
There are finds at thej:ementry at Kilpauk and other places which 
are supposed to be of the iron age. Urn burials are referred to in 
ancient Tamil literature as a living custom and Madras may easily 
become the mecca of Indian Pre-historians. Coming to historical 
times, the ancient temple at Triplicane is of the eighth century and 
that at Mylapore has been closely associated with the Portuguese 
town of San Thome from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
There appears to have been an early Jaina temple dedicated to the 
Tirthankara Neminfttha which was later on swallowed up by the 
encroaching sea. Mylapore served as a port for the Pallava 
kingdom of Kanci. The historical and cultural importance of 
Madras and its neighbourhood is a continuous one and did not 
disappear with the disappearance of the Hindu dominion of South 
India and Madras is one of tHe principal fields of European com- 
mercial enterprise. A broad marina along the sea-front extending 
to over two miles from San Thome to Fort St. George has a most 
attractive feature where all Madras pours out of an evening on foot, 
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on bicycles, in carriages and in motors, to feel the bracing and cool 
evening breeze that blows in from the sea. Though Madras is not 
the earliest British settlement in India, it constitutes their first 
territorial acquisition. The story of Madras abounds with the 
history of South India and Professor Srinivasachari is entitled to 
our gratitude for this excellent work on the capital of South India. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai the famous couhier of Dupleix, has 
left documents of the greatest value for the history of Pondicherry 
and of the French in India in his diary. It contains descriptive 
sketches about the personalities with whom he came into contact 
and furnishes rich and precise information about the Government 
of Pondicherry, about Dupleix and his successors. He was a well- 
known public man whose diary was published many years 
ago in several volumes. The existence of that diary was unknown 
till 1846 and the Secretary of the Historical Records of French 
India, M. Gallois Montburn, was responsible for bringing it into 
the hands of the English authorities as we have remarked in our 
review of the diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Prof. Dodwell, 
who edited the diary, in his introduction to the last volume 
of the English translation said that though no one would 
ever take the trouble of reading the diary for its own 
sake, still it would be valuable as dealing with a particularly 
critical period during which not only Ranga Pillai rose and 
fell but the struggle has decided whether India was to be 
dominated from Paris or London. Chapters in this diary of 
the Pepys of French India make a fascinating study and the 
diary is one of our chief authorities for the period of which it 
gives a march of momentous events in India with an almost 
photographic fidelity. The whole period is instinct with energy 
and vital experience. The tempestuous personality of Dupleix 
moves with epic majesty through the intrigues of Indian rulers, 
through rapine and disorder fomented by adventurers and free- 
lances which are here recalled. The organisation of this remarkable 
person, his strange and enigmatic personality, the gravest defect 
in his character and administration are all brought out without 
omitting even the smallest detail. He watched the lights and 
shadows of sentiment and feeling among the neighbouring rulers 
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with the consummate skill of a supreme artist in intrigue. Of 
the men and circumstances of the time, Ranga Filial was a close 
and interested observer ; and he was the only Indian observer 
whose views are directly positively known to us. Ananda Ranga 
Pillai was better informed on political matters than any other 
Indian whom the court at Pondicherry could have kept. Canda 
Sahib’s thoughts upon Dupleix or Yusuf Khan’s opinions on the 
canioaigns of Lally would have revealed importapt aspects of the 
conll ct. But they would hardly have displayed more fully and 
closely the Indian attitude towards events which were so deeply to 
influence the course of modern Indian history. For a considerable 
time, Ranga Pillai was the foremost Indian merchant in an 
essentially mercantile community and the main intermediary bet- 
ween the Governor and the Indians whom he governed. His 
busiTuiss was to know all that was going forward in the Indian quar- 
ici, to learn the news that the bankers’ agents received from their 
correspondents, to watch the course of trade and feel accurately the 
pulse of sentiment. For a considerable time, he was the Foreign 
Secretary to the Governor translating letters or getting them 
translated, suggesting appropriate answers, minutiae of Oriental 
etiquette and himself corresponding with distant ministers. His 
journal does not contain empty rumours or mere bazaar news but 
the political information he gives is of great value. The public 
is j’rateful to Rao Sahib for a bandy compendium of this volumi- 
nous diary. 

S. S. 


The Early History of Ceylon — By G. C. Mendis, b.a., ph.D. Published 
by the Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta, 
Price Rs. 1-12-0 paper bound, Rs. 2-8-0, cloth bound. 

Tiiii frontispie* of the work has a facsimile of the Sasa Jfttaka, 
and the illustrations include a fresco of the Jetavana Vihara, 
l\danaruva. Mahftvamsa and Dipavamsa are the historical tradi- 
tions for the Island of Ceylon, and in Pali characters. The 
illustrations are excellent types of the architecture of Ceylon and are 
drawn from all parts of the island country. The landing of Vijaya 
with his seven hundred followers is said to be the first human 
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settlement though the story of man in Ceylon goes back to far earlier 
times. Owing to its geographical situation Ceylon contains mostly 
people of Indian origin and they exercised a great influence on its 
history in every way. Though separated from the mainland of India, on 
all parts it is closely linked with India. Yet the influence of Buddhism 
and the fact that it has been cut off from the mainland by a narrow 
stretch of sea has helped it to maintain a continuity in its civiliza- 
tion much better than any part of India itself where great invasions 
and upheavals have often shattered the vestiges of its ancient and 
glorious past. Therevada Buddhism which made its way to Ceylon 
in the third century B.C. has maintained itself in spite of many 
vicissitudes and it still claims more adherents than any other 
religion in the island. Lying midway between Europe and the 
P'ar East, the island came into close contact with traders from 
the East and West. The island is referred to by Periplus and by 
Ptolemy. The earliest settlers of Ceylon were Veddas who left 
no written record and about whom very little is known or can 
be said with any accuracy though they belong to the same racial 
stock as pre Dravidian jungle tribes of South India such as the 
Irulas and the Kurumbars, and are also apparently racially 
connected with the Todas of the Celebes, the Batin of Sumatra, 
and the Australian aboroginies and coming in the earliest 
stages of man’s development. They made no contribution 
to the civilization of Ceylon and their only service lay in the 
help they rendered in forming the Sinhalese race. Dr. Seligmann 
is of opinion that the Bandara cult among the Kandyans, which 
consists of making ofiferings to the deceased chiefs and prominent 
ancestors, is a remnant of the Vedda practice of propitiating the 
dead. The Aryans who entered India long before lOOO B.C. 
migrated to Ceylon from the Northern parts of India by about 
the fifth century B.C. thus beginning an important stage in the 
history of Ceylon. They introduced iron, brought agriculture and the 
system of village government which persists even to the present day 
The other stock of people were the Dravidians. There is no doubt 
tliat Buddhism had spread into Ceylon evidently from the first 
century B.C. and Polonaruva, Anuradhapura, Aluvihare and many 
other parts contain evidences of Buddhism and marvellous examples 
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of the Buddhist art which it has left behind. AsOka seat a 
missionary to Ceylon in the third century S.C. and King Devariam- 
piya Tissa ruler of Anur&dhapura welcomed him and got 
constructed countless structures at Anurfldhapura itself. Buddhism 
brought about a certain sense of unity among the people of the 
island. The Andhras were followers of Buddhism giving every 
encouragement to Buddhism and their activities can be seen from 
the remains of the dagobas and sculptures at Amar&vati and 
Nagarjunako^<}st on the river and the famous halls cut out of 

the rook at Kftrle, Nasik and Ajanta in western India, and Nagftr- 
juna the great Buddhist teacher of the second century A.D. gave 
the doctrines of MahAyana Buddhism a definite form. The author 
has given a careful analysis and an accurate account of the history 
of Ceylon in every department of life and activity. The map of 
Anuradhapura is very interesting. It is one of the finest ruins of 
Ceylon and to it I have referred in detail in u^i oq 

Anuradhapura, QJMS. Vol. X pp. 331-352, The book^3 cpmolite 
with a list of kings and dates, bibliography andf^tid^Xi 


A History of Tirnpati. Vol. I. — By Rftjasevftsaktq Deiivan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Published by Trrumalak 
rirupati Devasthanam Committee, Madras. 

We are told that from 1904 Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar was 
gathering material for the History of Tirupati which he has now 
brought out at the request of the Devasthanam! Committee. The 
records of the British Government concerning the sacred shrine, 
now a -days attracting thousands of pilgrims, have not been made 
available to him with the result that the account is not up-to-date 
from the time of the British contact with this temple. Prior to the 
time of the O Jas, the Doctor has not found any inscription and 
explains their absence as due to the inaccessibility of Vengadam, 
that is Tirupati in those days, i| being a subject of frontier disputes 
between the Andhras and the Tamils at one period and the Pallavas 
and the Ca^ukyas in the succeeding period and the practice 
of recording gifts in inscriptions not being then in vogue. 
Prom such scanty material as can be gathered from the 
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Sapgam literature, Pur&^as, works of Srivais^ava alvars and 
acSryas, Venkatachala liihasa and inscriptions of the fourteenth 
century and later periods, the author presents to the public an 
interesting account touching the antiquity of Tirupati and its 
presiding deity. Himself a iSrivaisnava devotee of the sacred hill,, 
Dr; Krishnaswami Aiyangar carefully eschews his personal leanings 
and tells us that at one time its worship savoured of Jainisrti and 
Buddhism and later of Saivism until Sri R&mftnujftc&rya restored^ 
regulated and made rules for worship of the idol as Vis^u. Barring 
some fanatic outbursts of this or that ajvar or acSrya the account 
shows that Tirupati image has been all along worshipped both by the 
Saivas and the Vais^vas. Mysore has played no mean part 
in strengthening the hands of Sri R&mfinujacarya in making 
Vengadam an out-and-out vaisnava centre. The Devasthanam 
committee could not, we can confidently say, have found .one more 
competent than the learned Doctor, combining in himself a historian 
of repute and an ardent devotee of the holy shrine for undertaking 
and bringing out for the information of the public a history which 
is at once readable, accurate and scholarly. 

P. S- L. 


History of the British Residency in Burma. 1826-1840--By W. S. Desai. 

Published by the University of Rangoon. Price Rs. 8 or Sh, 12 

This volume gives a graphic account of the abuse and humilia- 
tion to which the British Residents at the Burmese capital 
J. Crawford, Henry Burney and R. Benson were subjected by the 
two Burmese kings, Bagyindaw and Tharrawaddy during the short 
period of nearly fifteen years between the conclusion of the first 
and the outbreak of the second Burmese wars. Further, we 
get an insight into the Anglo- Burmese and Indo- Burmese relations 
necessitating the urgent establishment of a more extensive influence 
and control over the Burmese court and putting up with anything 
short of actual aggression or national insult. The efforts of these 
oflScers to ^void war and at the same time to protect the British 
subjects during the reign of these two Burmese monarchs deserve 
all praise, ^he suggestion of the Residency to destroy all boats on 
the SfliijRieii River giving refuge to the Burmese robbers committing 
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robbery in the British territory incited by the Burmese government 
to keep the Knglish in a state of alarm and disquietude was not 
acted upon l)y the Government of India with the inevitable result 
that trouble was brewing until the Second Burmese War broke out 
in 1852. The matter is well arranged and reads like a story. 

P. S. L. 


Studies in the History of Bengal Subah, 1740-70, Vol. I, Social and 

Economic — By Kalikinkar Datta, m.a., Published by the Uni- 
versity of Calcuctta, Calcutta. 

Mr. I )atta, a talented scholar and a medalist, has dealt, in this 
first v olume of the Studies in the History of the Bengal Subah, with 
the diflerent aspects of the social life of the country and has endea- 
voured a study of the economic condition of the Bengal Subah in the 
middle (>f the eighteenth century. Some hitherto unpublished sources 
have been used for the first time. The book is divided into four 
chapters. Education, its ideas and institutions, position of women, 
the laws and customs relating to marriage, the variety of dresses, 
use of ornaments by men on ceremonial days, dress of Hindustani 
men an I women, and the relationship between llie Hindus and the 
Muhanmnadans are all mentioned in the first chapter. In the 
second are described English Factories and investments giving us 
many now facts of considerable importance from the economic 
standpoint. The commercial relationship of Bengal with the 
other countries in Asia and elsewhere forms the subject-matter of 
the third chapter while in the last the several aspects of internal 
economic condition of Bengal under five different sections are 
clearly brought out. The appendices, bibliography and the index 
add to the value of the book. We look forward to the other 
volumes. 

R. H. R. 


A Manual of the Pudubkottai State, Volume H, Part i. Second and 
revised edition— Edited by K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar, Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Pudukkottai Durbar. 

We have in this Manual of Pudukkottai a general history of the 
State from the early times to the sixth century A.D. and the burial 
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urns and dolmens of proto-history and pre-history periods in 
section I with settlements of castes and tribes in section II followed 
by a historical account up to modern times leading to the formation 
of the Pudukkottai State itself. Natural caverns and rock shelters 
at Sittannavasal and elsewhere in Pudukkottai indicate the earliest 
abode of man in the neo-lithic and iron ages probablising the 
conjecture of the late Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar that this was 
the home of the Paleolithic man and the best district for the study 
of the burial customs of the neo-lithic man. The earliest lithic 
record in the State is of the second or third century B.C. in the 
natural cavern on the hill at ^ Sittannavasal in As5kan-Br&hmi 
characters of the type peculiar to South India. Panrinadu was 
one of the twelve divisions of the tarnil country lying between 
Pandinadu in the south and Pulnftd in the north. Some Pandya 
and COja kings of the Sangam age and the government of the 
Sangam period are all dealt with in this work. The seventh to 
ninth centuries mark the ascendency of the Pfindyas who extended 
their conquests much beyond their traditional boundary of the 
Yellar, far into the Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts and as far 
north as Kongun&du in the modern Coimbatore and Salem districts. 
Pudukkottai contributed to the material growth of the empire 
of the CQlfis of the Vijayalaya line, one of the greatest Hindu 
empires known to history. The king of that empire had soldiers, 
commanders, administrators, revenue officials and surveyors and 
merchants who carried on trade all over India and the Far East. 
The civil wars between Vira Pftndya and Sundara Pandya paved 
the way to the expedition of Mallik Kafur to Madura thereby 
marking a beginning of the decline of the second Pftndyan Empire. 
After its revival the Hoysalas, however, had exercised control over 
parts of the State till they were defeated by JatSvarman Sundara 
Pandya in about 1251. Ballala III tried to re-establish the Hoysala 
power but the work was stopped on his death in the battle of 
Kannanur at the hands of Ghaiyas-ud-din in 1342. The subsequent 
history is culled from various works including the Mysore Gazeteer. 
The making of the State is clearly elucidated and the account is 
up-to-date. 
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Pfe-Buddliisi India — By Ratilal N. Metha, m.a. With a foreword 

by Hav. Father H. Heras, sj. Published by the Examiner 

Press, Bombay, Price Rs. 15. 

Pke-Ijuddhist India is a political survey from the VSdic period 
down to the time of the Buddlia and the administrative, econoyiic^ 
social and geographic conditions of ancient India during the two 
ceatuiies immediately before the Buddhas’s time called the Mahft- 
janapada period compiled from about five hundred and forty-seven 
JStaka stories. 

In til is systematic and connected story of Pre-Buddhist India^ 
in tii| “ Dark Ages of India the author has let the starlight of the 
Jatal^ to dispel the darkness in an interesting, critical and impartial 
account. 

When confronted by the D^arata Jatakaand the Rftmftyft^a 
ver: ions of Rftma, the author adopts with Winternitz the view 
that at the time the Tripitaka came into being there was no Rftma 
Epic: as yet and that it was created later by Vftlmiki from old 
ball.ids then extant. But concerning the tale of the Five Pftndavas 
he l^ts sentiment sway him before discussion or argument, so that 
lie c haracterises the Jfttaka as a fabrication prompted by the 
compiler’s zeal to decry womankind, though there is no clear 
evidence concerning the original tale, the steps by which it was 
fin uly converted into a sort of national encyclopaedia of tradition^ 
morals and religion and the date when it first took that shape. 
Fnrtlier, this epic is not behind the Jatakas since we find in some 
parts of the poem all action is suspended for religious edification or 
long discourses on morality. By resorting to this method of 
fitting the Jfttaka version with the Hindu tradition, he weeds out a 
lot of material as of no historical value and has appended towards 
the end of thm section of political history a long list of the names of 
forgotten kings leaving the task of identification to other scholars. 

A grouping of the Jatakas in a chronological order would have 
enhanced the value of the book and facilitated the task of tracing 
the process of amalgamation of the two races, the Dravidians and 
the Aryans, which was going on during the period covered by 
this work. In his foreword. Father Heras no doubt hints at the 
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importance of this subject but thinks it to fall clearly outside 
the scope of Mr. Metha’s present work. That the Jatakas 
championed the emancipation of caste held by the Aryan tradition 
cannot be ignored. The Samkhapala Jataka (No. 524 in Cowell's 
Jfttaka) exalts Duyyodhana, Prince of Maghada, to the rank of a 
Bodhisatta. All lovers of ancient culture and students of proto- 
Indian history are laid under a deep debt of gratitude to the author. 

P. S. L. 


Guide to Archasological Galleries and Illustrations of Indian Sculpture ; 
Mostly Southern — By F. H. Gravely, D.sc., f.r.a.s.b. and 
C. Sivaramamurthy, M.A. Published by the Madras Government 
Museum, Madras. Price As. 8 and Re. 1-8-0, respectively. 

It is a pleasure to go through the archaeological galleries of 
the Madras Government Museum. The Introduction by Gravely 
and Sivaramamurthy and other Curators to South Indian Temple 
architecture and sculpture is excellently got up and helpful. In the 
guide there is an illustrative map of ancient and medieval Indian 
political geography. The Introduction begins with the stone 
implements first rough and then more highly polished and proceeds 
to consider the metal ones and then the early sculptures of the 
AmarSvati school and then the Graeco-Buddhist school, the early 
indigenous sculpture of the Mauryas, Sungas, Andhras and 
Kusanas and the Guptas followed by the South Indian temple 
arcliitecture in its various designs. The development of corbel, 
pavilion and niche in the Tamil temple-architecture is well 
illustrated : so also the star-shaped tower from the Calukyan 
country by means of diagrams. Architectural objects supple- 
menting the photographic illustrations of South Indian temple 
architecture as far as possible have been grouped together in the 
middle section of the second Hindu gallery. Sculptures and coins 
are also included in the guide with an appendix on iconography. 
The illustrations of Indian sculptures are mostly southern. 


S. S. 
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Archaological Remains and Excavations at Saibbliar Daring Samvat 
1933 and 1934 (1936 38 A. D) — By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 

Sahani, c.i.E., m.a. Director of Archseologica] and Historical 

Researcii, Jaipur State. Price As. 8. 

Possibilities of arch<eological researches in the Jaipur State 
are vast and tliis report, though small, is a useful book of informa- 
tion and deserves to be bound in a more permanent form. There 
is a large number of sites dating from the third century B.C. await- 
ing exploration. The ancient site near Saihbhar was first noticed 
by Colonel T.F. Hendly who found the mound to be honey-combed, 
apparently used for scratching, lettering or decorative patterns on 
the surface of the pottery jar, ornaments of Conch bangles, orna- 
mental porcery jars, terracotta-figurines among which, the figure 
of an ape seated on a tripod deserves special mention, tiny copper 
coins, bends of carnelin, and a pottery seal with seven impressions. 
There is a legend in Prakrit in Brahmi characters of the second 
century, B. C. of Indrasarman. In house V, fragments of pottery 
representing the goddess Durga slaying a buffalo are found. 
Altogether 3,460 antiquities were registered including an enormous 
variety of objects but pottery, terracotta and shell objects and 
more than two thousand coins, including six silver punch-marked 
coins, some gold articles, copper objects, iron objects, iron 
dice, about two thousand figures and moulded plaques and reliefs 
of the Gupta period belonging to the group of Umamahes- 
vara. A number of coins presumably of the Mauryan kings 
of the third and second centuries B. C. have been discovered 
along with a considerable number of portable antiquities in 
Rairh. At B&rnala, two complete yupas or sacrificial stone pillars 
were unearthed. One of them contains an inscription of an interest- 
ing feature for tVic use of a hitherto unknown from of the sign for 
the numeral 300 consisting of an ordinary sign for 100 with an 
open iriaii^^le to the ii^;ht of its vertical stroke. It is a very valuable 
report wine h reej lires careful attention. From the third century B.C. 
the place continued to flourish till the tenth century A. D. when 
presumably due to the drying up of the adjacent fresh water lake it 
was deserted. With the help of coins and other materials, six 
succecssive strata have been located and their approximate dates 
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ascertained. The illustrations are plentiful and repay careful study, 

S. S. 


Annual Report of the Archeological Department, Baroda State for the 
year ending with 31st July 1938 — By Jnanaratna Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri, m.a., m.O.L., D.Litt. Director of Archaeology, Baroda 
State, Baroda. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

Excavations were conducted at Gohilwad timbo near Amerli 
and a noteworthy find of the year was a clay die bearing the legend 
Sri SailSditya in later Gupta script referring apparently to the 
brother of Kharagraha I, an old ruler of Valabbhai, the Vala of the 
present times. Excavations of the Sahasralinga site at old Patna 
during the year yielded interesting results. Sixty-four inscrip- 
tions were copied. The earliest of them is on a short piece of 
pottery written in early Brahmi script of^the second century 8. C. 
The Director of Archaeological Researches has been recognised 
as a post-graduate teacher in Ancient Indian History and Culture 
on the staff of the Baroda College preparing graduates for the 
Doctor's Degree of the Bombay University, furnishing an example 
to the other universities in this matter of research in Indian 
History and Culture. Cromlechs and dolmens of various sizes 
and shapes were discovered during the year. The date of 
the cromlechs would be important as we find a rusty iron sword 
and an iron dagger here amongst other things. It is interesting 
to note that attempts are being made to get the people of the 
State to interest themselves in Archaeology. 

S. S. 


The Progress of Archaeology in India During the Past Twenty-five 
Years. — By Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. (for departmental use.) 

Mr. Dikshit, Director-General of Archaeology for India, has 
published for depatmental use this small, handy and useful bro- 
chure on the progress of archaeology in India during the past 
twenty-five years, under the headings of excavations, museums,, 
conservation, epigraphy, numismatics, archaeology in Indian 
States and publications. Archaeology in the present century is due 
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to the determined energy and love of antiquity of Lord Curzoo 
who initiated measures for the preservation of ancient monuments^ 
The Director-General 6f Archaeology in lndia> Sir John Mar-, 
shall devoted a life of arduous toil to epigraphical studies, for 
the preservation of archaeological monuments, for the establish- 
ment and development of museums and for the introduction 
of systematic excavation in India but, as Mr, Dikshit remarks, till 
1912 real work in this direction could not proceed even beyond the 
birth of Buddha. New light on ancient civilization was thrown by 
the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in 1924, quickly 
transforming the general conception of Indian archaeology,, 
heralding a new boom period. The pre-historic survey of Sind 
provided scope for research vast in proportion and enterprising 
in the results which it yielded. Sir Aurel Stein has provided us a 
treasure- house of Central Asian antiquities. Indian monuments are 
preserved carefully from the vandalism of visitors. The discovery 
of the iMaski rock edict of AsQka revolutionised the hitherto current 
notions and fixed the identity of AsSka with dSvftnampriya 
Priyadai siraja. Pusyamitra Senftpati the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty is mentioned to have overthrown the Maurya supremacy 
by ail inscription on a stone slab at the door of a temple at Ayodhya 
discovered in 1924. The Nagari inscription in the Udaipur Stale 
testifies to the prevalence at an early date in the pre-Christian times 
ot the worship of SaihkarsaQa and Vftsudeva. The earliest known 
lithic record in Kharosthi is a relic casket of Menander, the 
well-known Indo-Greek Buddhist sovereign who lived in the second 
century B,C, A very remarkable epigraph of 1927, the earliest 
inscription dated in the Vikrama Era, records the performance of 
the SasfJnratra sacrifice by one Saktigunaguru. The inscriptions 
from Xagarjunakonda bearing known dates and kings furnishes 
\ eiy \ al liable additional information confirming the adherence of 
Brah m in ical rites on the part of the males and ladies of the royal 
house. A copper plate of the Vakataka queen throws a decisive 
light on the Vftkataka chronology suggesting that DSvagupta was 
another name of the Gupta sovereign Chandragupta II. Dravidian 
epigra{)hy is a specialised branch and contains over 15,000 stone 
inscriptions, copied and reported, making a contribution to our 
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knowledge of ancient South Indian history, political, economical, social 
and religious very far reaching and wide in its extent. The genealogy 
of the Southern Pallavas has been fixed. The epigraphical 
publications are of considerable value. Indo-Muslim epigraphy 
is given in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. The study 
•embracing coins belonging to the second century A.D. onwards 
has made considerable progress. In Indian States, Hyderabad has 
earned the gratitude of the artistic world by its treatment of the 
frescoes of Ajanta and its conservation of monuments. In Mysore, 
enormous work has been done since the formation of the Archaeolo- 
gical Department in 1890, perhaps one of the earliest and the most 
systematic of its kind in India. Likewise in Gwalior, Baroda, Jaipur 
and other States, important archaeological work has been under- 
taken along with periodical stock-taking. 

S. S. 

The State Museam, Pudukkottai ; and A Report on the working of the 
State Musenm, Pndakkottai, for Fasli 1349 — (July 1, 1939 to 
June 30, 1940). 

The State Museum, Pudukkottai, which was established in 1886 
has published a report on its working. Considerable additions 
have been made during the year under report. A waste flake of 
cherty-flint marking an artifact of the pre-historic sculpture and 
some paintings and coins were added. The Jaina cave temple at 
Sittannavasal had its paintings cleaned. Paintings were found at 
Tirunayam Siva temple of the seventh century suggesting and 
confirming our old belief that Pallava cave temples generally 
contained paintings. Two new inscriptions have been noticed 
during the year under report. 

S. S. 


Punch-Marked Coins from Taxila— By Mr. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., 
M.A. (Retd. I.C.S.) and A Hoard of Silver Punch-Marked Coins 
from Purnea — By P. N. Bhattacharyya. (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India Nos. 59 and 62 respectively. Price 
Rs. 24^10-0 or Sh. 38 and Rs. 5-6-0 or 8s/i. 6d. respectively). 
The first is an examination of a hoard of nearly thirteen 
thousand coins found in the Bhir mound at Taxila. Mr. Walsh 
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says that iliere is no scientific classification of the punch -marked 
coins, because of the punch-marked coins bearing the same fixed 
group of marks and therefore constituting an identical coinage 
occuring in both rectangular and round forms and also 
because of tiie difference in the number of the marks on 
the reverse being merely an indication of the length of 
time that the particular coin had been in active circulation. Hence 
any classification based on the fixed groups of the marks on their ob- 
verse is entirely dependent on and differs from their serial order in 
their plates, flia object of this detailed study is to place before the 
reader the actual coins so that he may draw his own inferences and 
arrive at his own conclusions which can be tested independently. 
One class of coins bears a group of live marks on the obverse. 
There is <inoiliei class of early punch-marked coins which bear only 
four marks on the obverse found in an area suggesting their connec- 
tion with the ancient pre-Mauryan kingdom of Kosala. The 
general characteristics of the punch-marked coins are mentioned 
on p. 4. The punch-marked coins came into currency in India 
from about the second millenium before the Christian era having an 
independent origin. V. A. Smith says that the fact that they 
have been found in one of the very ancient earthern tumuli at 
Lauriya Xandangarh in Champaran and in ancient tombs by the 
name of Pa^tJ^vakulis in Coimbatore shows that they belong to very 
early ancient times. Some of these punch-marked coins have also been 
found in Mysore. Mr. Hemmy has attempted to show that 
the pun cii - marked coins agree with the indigenous Indus system of 
weight. There was public coinage issued by authority denoted 
in tile iku pieces of silver and copper which are marked with 
varioLLs devices impressed on them with a punch and which 
for met! the earliest coinage of India. The silver coins were cut off 
a sheet of metal with a chisel and similarly the copper ones off a 
thicker l>ar differing from the earliest coins of Asia-Minor and 
Greece w hic:h were a globule of metal specially cast for the purpose^ 
impresse<l with a punch. They are* oblong, square, oval or round in 
shape known by the names of Karqdpanaf Kdhdpana, dharana and 
pinava. The Jatakas also speak of the punch-marked coins being 
current in the life-time of the Buddha thus carrying them back to 
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600 B.C, The silver must have been imported from the West, 
The marks on the reverse of these coins are different. The marks 
on the coins would be royal or state marks and not marks of indivi- 
dual money-changers or bankers as remarked in the Arthasastra. 
Coins would also appear to bear the royal marks as well as the 
separate marks indicating special coinage. One mark represents the 
state or local government, one the place where the coir; was struck 
and perhaps one a religious mark recognising the presiding deity. 
Animals borne on puch -marked coins suggest early Dravidian 
civilization indicating the lak^anams and the totems. 

The punch-marked coins from Purnea which were brought 
to light in 1913 were enveloped in a mass of conglomerate lying in 
the bed of a small river which had been scoured by water. They 
were cleaned under the supervision of the late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
and 1,703 are selected from 2,873, and they are broadly divided into 
three classes. Only one coin belongs to the first class. The 
second contains all which have one regular stamp and one or two 
counter marks on the reverse. Coins belonging to class III have 
got numerous small punches on the reverse but none of them have 
any connections with the obverse marks and this class is divided 
into several groups comprising numerous varieties. The revet se 
and obverse symbols and the references have been given in detail in 
both the reports to aid the reader for study and identification. 

S. S. 


Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy for the years ending with Slst 
March 1936 and Slsl March 1937.— Published by the Manager 
of Publications, Delhi. Price Rs. 5-8-0 or %sh. 6d. and 
Rs. 7-8-0 or llsft. 6d, respectively. 

The propaganda for the preservation of scluptures and 
inscriptions has borne fruit in many cases and a sentimental regard 
for the old habit of applying chunam and colour wash to valuable 
monuments is being gradually abandoned. It is difficult to say 
whether white or colour wash of monuments have been of 
considerable disadvantage though its removal disfigures the image. 
In Agnigundala in the Vinukonda Taluk, Guntur District, was a 
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big dolmen in a field composed ot huge unhewn rocks and in 
another village were found ancient burials confirming Sewell’s 
information about the existence of dolmens in this village (List of 
Antiquities. V'ol. I. p. 67). In Nagavi in the (jadag Taluk and 

Agadi in the Haveri Taluk of the Bombay KamStic are 
found traditions relating to Nagarjuna for whom there is 
actually a temple in Nagavi, whereas the forest of Agadi is 
largely associated with him and abounds in stone circles and 
burials of pre-historic times* The Jamadagni^Renuka cult is 
popular among a section of the non- Brahmins in the Konkan 
and Kanifttaka regions. Banavftsi the centre of Buddhist and Jaina 
cultures in pre-Christian and early Christian eras in the North 
Kanara district is advised to be marked out for excavation as 
likely to yield important finds. One of the earliest inscriptions in 
Prakrit belongs to king Vinhukada-Chutukulftnanda SStakaibigii. 
(Lauder’s List of Brfthmi Inscriptions, No, 1186. B. K. No. 123). 
The Madras Museum plates of Srikanta C6la are noticed and the 
text published in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. XV. pp, 30 
and 255ff and commented on. Hiranya-rfistra in which the gift village 
was situated in the Mftlgpadu plates must have included the 
northern and western parts of the Nellore district. The rflstra 
was apparently named after the clan Hira^yakas who are mentioned 
in the Nftgfirjunako^da Prlbkrit epigraphs under the name 
Hiramnaka. A copperplate grant of Vira-Norifimba Chakra vartin, 
coming from the Dharwar district is spurious forming an- addition 
to the forgeries of the period. A provisional genealogy of the 
Eastern Gangas is made from the Tekkali plates of Anantavarman, 
son of Devendravarman, but the correctness of the genealogy will 
depend upon future discoveries though every attempt is made 
to verify existing records. Samba-visaya is identified with the 
modern village of Palagara of the Bobbili taluk. The influence 
of Tamil culture in the temple life of the Telugu country is 
mentioned as being due to the influx of Tamilian ideas with 
this Telugu tract coming in the wake of the fusion of Cftjukyan 
and C5ja crowns in the person of the CftJukya-COja king 
Kul6ttuQga COja 1. Tamilian influence spread to the Eastern 
Ganga country also as a result of Codagai^ga’s father RAjarfija’s 
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marriage with Rajasundari, the daughter of Rajendra-COla whose 
conquest of the Ganga country must have laid the foundation for 
the coming together of the COla and Ganga royalties and 
cultures. Some inscriptions in Chidambaram show that lands 
were purchased by the donors not in their own name from the 
original owner nor in the name of the temple to which the 
endowment was made but in the name of some different individual, 
apparently because the donor liked to be anonymous. A record of 
Mftravarman Sundara Pandya I refers to a Hoysala invasion of 
the Tamil country apparently corresponding to 1239 when Vira- 
Somesvara was the Hoysala king for he styles himself as the 
uprooter of the Pfiiidyas or the elevator of the Pandya race having 
been hostile to the Pandyas in the first instance and having become 
their friend and relation later being referred to as mamadigal . 
Appendix E gives a list of stone inscriptions in the Bombay 
Karnatak copied during the year 1935-36 and the information is 
welcome. Number 21a herostone built into the wall of Laksme- 
ivara taluk office refers to the mourning of the people over the 
death of Kampila and Sidila-Bomma and mentions Dijli, whereas 
the fourth slab in the same place refers to a Kalacurya king 
(sah) kama, the year being apparently 1179 A.D. 

In the report for 1937 is included the notice of a Siva temple at 
Madugala containing grey granite pillars bearing carvings of a half- 
lotus design as in Buddhist marble pillars and having short ins- 
criptions in the archaic script of the period ranging between the 
third and the seventh centuries A.D. apparently brought from 
elsewhere and fixed there. The Vfiliyampotti hill near Tenkisi in 
the Tirunelveli district contains old burial-urns and other objects. 
At Vfiyalpfid in the Chittoor district were found well-preserved pre- 
historic stone circles and oblong burial chambers in the centre 
formed by slabs. Pre-historic remains were also found in abun- 
dance in several villages of the Punganoor taluk. At Ren^lft in 
the Guntur district stone cists were found. Among the rock-cut 
temples at Ku^akkudi in the Tiruppattur taluk of the Ramnad 
district, the earliest inscription found in cave no. 2 is of 
Vatteluttu label of about the eighth century A.D. (Number thirty- 
seven of 1909 giving the name of the shrine as Machili chchuram). 
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The cave temple at Pillaiyarpatti which is two miles from that 
place (Kunnankkudi) has an early inscription of about the seventh 
century A.D, The temple is different from that of the generality 
of the rock-cut temples of these parts. About seventeen miles, 
from Tirupputtur at Tirukkalakkudi are five natural cave temples. 
In general appearance they bear a marked resemblance to the 
rock caverns of Madura from which Br&hmi inscriptions of about 
the second century B.C. were copied testifying to their having 
served as winter resorts of the Jaina and Buddha monks of those 
times. The rock-cut Kak5^natba temple on the hill has sculptures 
of Agastya and Pulastya. In COlavftndipuram there are antiquities 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D. The K5yil or PeriyakOyiU 
or the temple par excellence has been the loadstar of the Vaisnava 
spiritual aspirations from quite an early past. The Srirangam 
temple belonging to the class of the UttamOttama class of temples 
containing a range of seven prakaras running round the garhhagi^ha 
with separate subsidiary shrines for all the minor parivaradevafas 
as prescribed in the Agatnas is described as being sculpturally 
rather poor, while iconographically the teniple offers a wide scope 
for study, having an almost complete gallery of images for worship 
according to the Vaisnvagama. The earliest inscription collected 
during the year comes from Gurazala in the Palnad taluk of 
the Guntur district, written in Brahmi characters of the third 
century A. D. and couched in a local dialect of the Prakrit of the 
period. Purisadata recorded the gift of land called Bhaduka 
made by the lord of HalmapUra to the Buddha for the increase of 
his life on the thirteenth day in the sixth fortnight of grlima. 
Another Prakrit inscription in Brahmi characters is secured at 
Rentala. Mulavasa was a name for an ancient Buddhist centre 
and it was held in great sanctity by the Buddhists all over the world 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. An inscription of the 
third century B.C. found at the Amaresvara temple at Amaravati 
in Brahmi characters records a gift made by a householder 
to the mabachetiya^ evidently, the mahachetiya of the other 
inscription at AmarSvati and MiUavasa in this also refers to the 
Buddhist temple at Amarftvati. This inscription furnishes the 
earliest epigraphical reference to Molav&sa which probably lent 
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its sanctifying name to Mahachetiya of the place. In number 293 
which bears a date in Saka 1165, it is stated that ParipUrnasiva, son 
of Visvesvara a pupil of Dharmasiva made a gift of land for the 
merit of his father and he figures as a donor in two other 
epigraphs. Visvesvarasiva is called the guru of Ga^apati- 
deva Mahftrftja. Number 94 of 1917, the Malakapuram inscrip- 
tion says that the Kftkatiya Gajapati was initiated into the 
Saiva faith by this diksagurn. The lineage of Saiva teachers of the 
GOlaki-matha from Sadbhava-Sambbu to Visvesvarasiva covering 
seven generations with a short interval between Varna-Sambhu and 
Kirtisambbu is now added the name of Pariptir^siva, son of 

Visvesvara who figures for the first time in the inscriptions of Saka 
/ 

1165 and Saka 1174. It appears that VisvSsvaracSya had another 
son by name 6finta*Sambu who also figures as 6anta-Siva in a 
record number 272 of 1905 of VijayagandagOp&la, in which he is 
called the disciple of R&jagurudeva, evidently VisvSsvara-Siva 
presiding over the famous G5lki-matha, whose spiritual influence 
extended over three lakhs of villages. No. 307 belonging to 
Rudramba is dated daka 1 193 and refers to Uttama diva as the son 
of R&jagurudeva apparently Visvesvara Siva, himself, drikajgitha- 
Siva apparently of the GOlki-Matha figures in the record of Rudra- 
deva dated in Saka 1192 and 1193 (Nos. 245 and 188 of 1905) and 
it is not known in what way he had connection with the Uttama- 
divan figuring iu number 307 of daka 1193, apparently VisvSsvara 
was the diksaguru of the K&katiyas. The teachers of the GOjki- 
Matha appeared to have moved to south India some time early 
commanding considerable infiuence in the Telugu country at least 
from the time of the teacher Dharma-Siva, pupil or Vimala-Siva, 
who is said to have built a Matha at Tripurantakam in Saka 
1169. An inscription from Valliyanur belonging to Perunjingadeva 
confirms the surmise of the late Mr. Venkayya as early as 1906. 
A Brahman merchant belonging to the foreign s&vasi-vyapari commu- 
nity called Sakala-Bhatta, son of Ahale Bhat^, of the Sakala-gOtra 
figures in No. 70 dated the eighth year of R&man&tha as the donor 
of a flower garden to God Rangan&tha. The s&vasis are mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the Bombay- Karnatak as having migrated 
from K&smira, but they do not figure there as merchants. 
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DJvarftya II of Vijayanag^ara received a complaint of the high- 
handed action of tlie officers and he enquired into it and checked it. 
The material is accunuilaiing for the history of the South Indian 
dynasties and we hope that under the patronage of the govern- 
ments and the universities of these parts a chair for history will be 
instituted for this purpose in each of these universities. 

S. S. 


Proceedings of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum 
December 1937. — Published under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of Travancore. 

This huge volume contains a mine of useful information concerning 
the Oriental Literature of India. The General President of the 
Conference was Dr. F. W. Thomas, the well-known Orientalist. 
Ninety institutions sent delegates; the proceedings continued for 
four days ; and the Numismatic Society of India also held its 
meetings at the same time. The work of the conference and its 
discussions were being broadcast. Though literary scholarship 
and culture in this scientific age may be said to have somewhat 
fallen on evil day's^ it is most gratifying to record that rulers and 
governments have generously continued their enthusiastic and 
benevolent patronage and all possible financial assistance, without 
which it could not possibly flourish. Religion, architecture, 
art, painting, sculpture and drama in India as elsewhere are true 
expressions of the sciences and philosophy of the people and 
Samkara and Agastya toured northern and southern India and 
Indian culture spread all over the world. The Oriental Conference 
stands lor the exposition of true Indian culture with a view to that 
inner unity which, may we hope, shall transcend diversities of blood, 
colour, language, dress, manners, sect and religious experience ? 

S. S. 


Bhagalpur Report — By Francis Buchanan. Published by the Behar 
and Orissa Research Society, Patna. Price Rs. 12. 

Ax account of the district of Bhagalpur by Buchanan published 
in its entirety brings to a close this endeavour of the Behar and 
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Orissa Research Society initiated in 1916. Dr. Buchanan visited 
this district in 1810-11. There was no place in India which 
Buchanan did not visit and of which he did not give a detailed 
description concerning the topography, architecture, religion, general 
civic condition of the people with economic, historical and tradi- 
tional accounts available. The Society cannot but be thankful to 
the Patna Law Press which printed the report free of charge and 
to many others who have helped in its publication. Referring to 
the division of fifty-six territories of the Bharatakhanda found in 
Buchanan’s account of Mysore he says that what is given in the 
Mysore report is adopted by the Bramins of the south, but in 
different parts of the country the division seems to differ greatly. 
Saktisanggam Tantra used in Behar differs very essentially from 
that of the south, twenty-three of the divisions mentioned in each 
list being unnoticed in the other. The cosmographies of the Hindus 
have undergone many changes. Svarodaya is more ancient than that 
detailed in the fifth chapter of the Sribhagavat, is said to have been 
originally composed by God Siva but was revealed to mankind 
by Narapati and in it this Bharatakhanda is represented as occupy- 
ing the back and members of the tortise, instead of the southern 
corner of Jambudvipa, the whole of which according to Bhagavat, 
occupies only the centre of the tortise’s back, the extension of 
knowledge in the time of Vyasa having rendered the old doctrine 
totally untenable. Dr. Buchanan gives detailed information culled 
from the Asiatic Researches and says that there were at 
least seven kings of the family of Kama who were the most 
powerful Indian Princes of their time, who began to reign 
at no long interval after the destruction of the dynasty of 
Candragupta enjoying a most extensive sovereignity until the 
middle of the seventh century in this district and contributing 
to Magadha becoming the most eminent province in India. 
Many of these traditions, as well as historical records men- 
tioned by Buchanan are inaccurate and misleading but considering 
the time when he worked at them one cannot but admire 
the knowledge and enthusiasm which inspired and throughout 
characterised Dr. Buchanan’s labours. The Kama Ritjas were 
undoubtedly Andhras belonging to the country near Hyderabad. 
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Two hot springs of Sitakunda four miles east from Mungger 
are mentioned. A sect of 6 iva>N&r&yaoa is also mentioned 
by some books. They consider diva-Nftrftyan omnipresent and 
always existent and as an incarnation for the instruction of 
mankind. The information is detailed on every matter available 
at the time and useful to students of early history. 

S. S. 


Eclipse Colt 10 the Vedas, Bible and Koran — By Dr. R. Shama 

Sastri, B.A., Ph.D. Chamundi Extension » Mysore. Price 

Re. 1. 

This supplement to Drapsa by Dr. R. Shama Sastri who needs no 
int t odiK tion to our readers is to be welcomed. The vedic ritual begins 
with sacrifices on New and Full Moon days with a fast on the 
fourUauith and twenty-ninth lunar days. Samvatsara, Parivatsara^ 
Anuvaisara, Idvatsara and IdOvatsara the cycle of five luni-solar years 
with two intercalary months is one fourth of the big cycle of 
nineteen to twenty luni-solar years with eight intercalary months. 
This cyc.le is called Ayodhya. To distinguish the eight intercalary 
montlis from ordinary months the vedic poets give different names 
to the solar deities as they were supposed to preside over the 
inier( ahiry months. Dhata, Aryama, Mitra, Varuna, Amsa, Bhaga, 
Inch a and Mfirtanda were the names of the sons of Aditi. In the 
preface to his work Dr. Shama Sastri describes in detail how the 
cycle of seven son-like suns called the Adityas, the number of each 
cycle, the number of days each* cycle comprises and how the numbers 
are referred to. The contents of each of the four chapters are given 
in detail and in the instructive introduction Dr. Shama Sastry 
refers to the topic of the eclipse and commences with the Arai^yaka 
passage and ends with Savitr*s war with Sambara in order to show 
how ec lipses are generally described in the Vedas. The VSdic 
eclipse cycle is of one thousand days. In Chapter II mysticism 
of numbers is explained and the birth of the Asvins and epic myths 
are given in chapter III. In Chapter IV the Vedas, the Bible and 
the Q’ran are referred to establishing that the thought and feeling 
of mankind are uniform all over the world. Science and religion 
are two special forms of thought and a close examination of the 
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history of all these religions seems to suggest a single or uniform 
source of thought underlying religious ideals. The age of the 
Vedas is located at 3101 B.C. the information being furnished 
by Adhisamvatsara cycle of thirty -three lunar years called thirty- 
three Gods. The study is interesting but rather difficult and 
Dr. Shama Sastry has done his best to expound the information 
contained in the vedic texts. 

S. S. 

Kaiiisavaho — Edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, M.A., D.Litt. Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur. 

Kamsavaho, a prftkrt poem in the classical style of R&ma Pani- 
vada, is edited for the first time with various readings, introduction 
and notes by Dr. Upadhye. The author was a genuine poet with 
a confident grip over his expression, who inherited the spirit of 
classical Sanskrit authors, though belonging to the closing period of 
pr&krit literature. He has also written a commentary on the 
Prakrta Prakasa of Vararuci. The sQtras of Vararuci have helped 
the editor in overcoming the errors found in an early manuscript. 
Panivadas or Nambiars form a caste in Malabar whose hereditary 
profession is to help the Cakkiars or the traditional actors of 
Kerala in the staging of Sanskrit plays. PanivSda or Nambiar 
was to play on the drum called Mizhavu and the drum was called 
pa^ivftdya giving rise to the caste. It appears that women of the 
Nambiar caste took the female parts in the plays, the Kuttu and 
Kuttiyatam. The male and female members of the family were 
well-versed in Sanskrit. The author is a eighteenth century poet 
whose works are found in three languages, Sanskrit, Mar&thi and 
Prakft. The present work is composed to celebrate the incident 
of the slaying of Kariisa by K^sna, the story, apparently, being 
taken from the Bhagavatam. The poet’s originality and scholar- 
ship are evident in the dramatic effect produced. Post-prftkrt was 
a living language in the eighteenth century. The prftkft dialect 
of Kamsavaho is said to be the Mahar&strian, the author himself 
belonging to the decadent period of Prftkyt literature. The editor 
believes that the author has added chSya to make his work intelligible 
even to those who do not possess a first-hand knowledge of Pr&kft. 

S. S. 
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The Number of Ra^s — By Dn V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D. Published 
by tlie Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. Price Rs. 3. 

Pk. Kagii.w ax in this work draws his data from unpublished 
manuscripts as readily as he does from published works. As 
ptoi. Hiiiyaaua says in his Foreword, the author has devoted 
much time to this study and his knowledge of the Rasas is so 
vast tiuit his opinion is of special value and deserves the careful 
attention of scholars. Some great thinkers hold that there is one 
rasa; others maintain tliat the rasas are many : the usual view is 
that there are eight rasas or nine if S&nta is added. All these 
views are examined by the author With the admissibility of l^ftnta 
as the ninth rasa in a comprehensive treatment both from the 
historical and aesthetic standpoints. Asvaghosa’s view that Santa 
found expression in literature quite early is supported by 
Prof. Hinyanna. The conception of rasa though dealt with 
chielly in relation to poetry in this work, generally furnishes the 
criterion by which the worth of all forms of fine arts may be 
judged, ivasa is the very soul of poetry and drama. This subject 
mallei was originally published in the form of articles in the Journal of 
Oneniai [Research and Dr. Raghavan has done well in publishing 
these together in the form of a book. A synopsis precedes the work 
where tlie advent of Ssnta is mentioned with controversies over it and 
some peculiar and original views on it. The discussion of the 
several stliayi bhavas proposed for the Santa rasa are also 
discussed. The Adyar Library is to be complimented on this 
excellent work. 

s. s. 


Mother and Mother's Thousand Names — Mai and Mai Sahasranftma, 
Vol. I. Parts I & II — By Markand R. Dholakia. Founder and 
President, Mother’s Lodge, Poona. Price Rs. 2-8-0 or 3sh, 6d. 
Markand K. Dholakia is the Founder and President of the 
Mother’s Lotlge, an institute of members — sisters and brothers — 
whose very first religious belief is that we are, one and all, children 
of the same Almighty God conceived as mother. Mother is, of 
course, sexless and is the same as father. Mother is the ocean of 
infinite life and free without name or form. The basic belief of the 
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Mother’s Lodge is unity of all religions. Its religious practices 
are ethical with emphasis on the cardinal points of morality. 
Liberty and freedom are objects dearly to be achieved and religion 
should be made to shed non-essentials and man should be free 
to select his own motto of progress and serve for his salvation. 
Religion should not be the cause of domination or prejudice but 
should be the embodiment of all that is good in everybody. The 
principle of the lodge is love and service. Like Essentialism this 
also contains considerable information on what is useful, what is 
necessary and what is to be. Mother is sarvamangaja, sarvasva- 
rGpi^l and sarvasvatantri^i. Her thousand names are all familiar 
to us and the Mai and M^i Sahasranftma are given with increasing 
emphasis in this beautiful work. 

S. S. 


Economic Development, Vol. II. — By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Price Rs. 6. 
The Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human Progress — By Dr. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. Price Rs. 7. Published by Messrs. Chukerbertty 
Chatterjee & Co., Ltd. 15, College Square, Calcutta. 

Problems in Politics— By Messrs. M. V. Krishna Rao, M.A., B.T. and 
H. Krishna Rao, M.A. Published by the authors. University 
of Mysore, Mysore. Price Rs. 4. 

Economic Development volume I by the same author first pub- 
lished in 1926 deals with post-war (1914-18) world movements in 
commerce, economic legislation and industrialism and technical 
education. Volume II is concerned with comparative Industrialism 
and its equation with special reference to economic India and it is 
dedicated to Ranade and Dutt, the pioneer economists of Modern 
India. The principles of control over foreign insurance companies, 
the remaking of the Reichsbank and the Banque de France, the 
Bank capitalism of young Bengal, the railway industry and com- 
merce of India in international railway statistics, traces of ration- 
alization in Indian business enterprise and the world-crisis in its 
bearing on the regions of the second and the first industrial 
revolutions are discussed. 

In the Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human Progress, the 
second of the book under review herein, we have a study in 
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the relations between Asia and Europe and America which challeng- 
ed Asia for supremacy for about a century. Asia accepted the 
challenge in Port Arthur and since then from the military and 
scientific point of view there has been development in the Far East. 

World events during these few years are ever before the thinking 
public and we do not know where we are, where we are going and 
what troubles and tribulations are in store for us. Hence, it would be 
difficult to prognosticate practical relations from a study in theory 
of our economic or political problems. Until the rule of law and 
peace on earth are established both individually and as a state as 
sacrosanct little can be gained. Mere study has no chance of life 
and backward civilizations and primitive races and culture will 
be driven to the wall. It is therefore necessary to study world 
problems from the point of view of an international family with an 
international background and the nationalisation of the main 
industries of the state. The individual liberty of man and freedom 
to think and act even with recognised restraints is receiving many 
a hard knock and political psychology is changing the world. 
The Nazi, with his totalitarian outlook, joins hands with the 
F acist and both together hobnob with the doctrines of Karl Marx 
transposed into a working system by Lenin and his more practical 
successor Stalin, the President of the Soviet Union. All Europe is 
threatened by the Hitlerite doctrine and the Jew is being turned 
out of Europe. Asia is shaken to its roots by it. Religion apart, 
humanity has never suffered as it is now suffering from the days of 
the Aryas. The ravages caused by two wars of this magnitude 
within one generation cannot be made up even in a century 
and the international organizations will have to suit themselves 
to Ithe changing needs of the hour. These problems are well 
discussed in Problems and Politics. The works before us are very 
helpful for the pursuit of these studies. 

S. S. 

South Indian Celebrities, Vol..Ii — Sketches — by K. M. Balasubra- 
manyam, Madras. 

1 HIS volume contains sketches of eight well-known celebrities of 
modem India with several of whom we can claim personal acquain- 
tance. Pen-pictures are well-done and we hope that before long the 
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author will add many more scholars and statesmen in South India 
to his list, e,g. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, the well-known industrially- 
minded Dewan of Mysore. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, the boldest 
and the most discussed Dewan of Travancore and certainly a great 
Statesman, the Rftja of Chettinad who founded the Annamalai 
University, Sir K. V. Reddy the present Vice-Chancellor of that 
university and others are given. In his account of Sir K. V. Reddy 
the author is not very fair when he says that being a great man he 
has the honour of the province but he has no claim for the gratitude 
of posterity. It may be that his views do not appeal to the con- 
gressites but that is no reason to doubt his patriotism, his loyalty 
to India or the honesty of his motives and acts. Likewise, 
Satyamurthi the most successful politician, a brilliant and beautiful 
orator, is certainly not the bully in South Indian politics as 
mentioned. J wish the author will be more charitable even in his 
caricatures. There is too much of parody in the author’s writing. 
While I disagree with many of Satyainurti’s views I dissociate 
myself from the description given of him in the work that he has 
not got capacity or that he is a camelion with the ability of diverse 
executive views. Likewise the pen-pictures of the Rftja of Bobbili, 
Patro, Sir Mahomad Usman and the Mahftrftja of Pithapuram 
require careful editing. Such careless publications do no good to 
the author or the public. 

S. S. 


Rethinking Christianity in India — Published by A. M. Sudarisanam, 
8, Berach Road, Kilpauk, Madras. Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

A series of interesting essays resulting from an enquiry into the 
problems confronting Christianity in India is contained in this work. 
Mr. Chenchiah with a personal knowledge and experience of the 
Hindu faith, discusses the relation of Christianity and non-Christian 
faiths, with particular reference to Hinduism and Mr. Chakkarai 
another equally distinguished personage re-examines the con- 
ception of the church as seen in the life and teachings of 
Christ and estimates the reason for Hinduism maintaining its 
vitality. The implications of the proposed scheme of union, the 
fundamental principles to be safeguarded in Indian Christianity, 
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the place of the asram in the spiritual life of India, the survey of 
modern religious movements in India, the call of the Indian national 
situation to C'hrisiianity and the Indian Christian community are 
among the otiier subjects dealt with. The World Missionary Con- 
ference held at I'ambaram gave an impetus to this movement. The 
writers stand hy the main principles enunciated in this book 
and recognise the supremacy of the personality of Christ in the 
religious evolution of race and perpetual claim with the Christian 
evaiigeJ in order to function normally in India until it is rescued from 
the ec clesiastical over-growth that has come from the West and 
adajned to the great religious heritage of this ancient land of 
religions. The unessential foreign and secular elements which at 
present dominate Indian Christianity should be shed and prolonged 
serious investigation is necessary. There is no doubt that the 
spiritual adventure of Christianity and tlie Bible influenced 
lliiiciuism considerably, and has given rise to the modern 
developments of Hinduism like the Aryasamaj and the Rama- 
krishua Mission. The assault of Islam and Christianity on Hinduism 
brougiit reaction on Hindu reformers and Theosophy also made its 
contribution for the regeneration of Hinduism. The social abuses 
met an unsuccessful ciiallenge at the hands of the Government 
in liieir opposition by the great religious reformers and in later days 
by the Indian National Congress. Ranade, Kale, Gandhi, 
Hamaraohan Roy, Keshub Chandra Sen, Vivekananda and Annie 
Besant have rendered yoeman service in this behalf for their uplift* 
Religion is a matter of the mind and it should not be confused with 
social customs. So long as the more conservative elements will be 
able to resist the forces of progress other religions would have 
some hold on us but once the difference is made up with the 
\ arnasrama dharma of the people and the other points are settled, 
Hinduism will have a stronghold which it would be difficult to- 
challenge. We have to establish new values for life instead of 
propagating the traditional onQ3. If a Christian is a good Indian 
and the Muhammadan is a good Indian, the Hindu, the Muham- 
madan and the Christian join together in the same political shrine* 
In the modern political life and in the modern international life, 
there is no reason why anybody professing any religion need be 
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afraid of being elbowed out. Ours is a common culture and there 
is no reason why any body should be afraid of that culture being 
affected in the least because of political changes being envisaged in 
the future. 

S. S. 


TAMIL 

Kristavamum Tamizum — By M. S. Yen- 

kataswami, 59, Karneesverer Street, Mylapore, Madras* 

The theme of this brochure is the contribution of the Europeans 
and the Christians to the Tamil literature. The padre^ European 
missionary, comes in for praise as being the father of the Tamil 
prose and journalism, as the first to bring out the Tamil printed 
books, as the translator of books on western science and general 
knowledge into Tamil, as the lexicographer and so on. The 
Christian vocabulary is next shown as being enriched with 
Biblical proverbs which it must be said are not current among the 
Tamil Hindus. The author gives a brief sketch of the lives of 
some European and Indian Christian Tamil scholars of repute. 
Within a brief space of two years from its first edition the book 
has undergone another edition, a fact speaking highly of its 
popularity among the Tamil speaking public and in particular 
of the Tamil Christians of India and Ceylon. 

P. S. L. 

TELUGU 

Karmayogamu — Published by Sri Ramakrishna Muth, 

Mylapore, Madras, Price Re. 0-12-0. 

Though some decades have elapsed since he attained Sam&dhi, 
Svami Vivekananda is still remembered as the first Hindu to carry 
the torch of the Vedanta to the West. His lectures in English on 
Karmayoga succinctly put forth the Hindu conception of salvation 
through Karma, meritorious deeds. The Madras branch of the 
Ramakrishna Mission has rendered them into Telugu for the 
benefit of the Telugu-speaking public and added foot-notes of 
great help to understand the text. The translation faithfully 
follows the spirit of his message without sacrificing it for the sake 
of language. 


P. S. L. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 

THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. BANGALORE 

6th September 1941 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, ll.d., k.c.s.i , c.i.e. 

In the Chair 

The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society was 
held at the Daly Memorial Hall on Saturday, 6th September 1941, 
with Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, ll.D., K.C.S.I., C.i.E. in the 

Cliair. 

A letter from Rajamantrapravina N. Madhava Rau, regretting 
inability to be present and wishing the function a success and 
future prosperity for the Society was referred to and then the 
.Annual Report for the year 1940-41 was presented to the 
meeting by Mr. S. Srikantaya, the General Scretary and 
Treasurer. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1940-41 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have great pleasure to 
present you this evening a report of the Society’s activities during 
the year 1940-41. 
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Oar Patron: — Our beloved Maharaja His Highness Sri Jaya 
Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur has been graciously pleased ta 
consent to be the Patron of the Mythic Society. 

The late Maharaja, His Highness 6ri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur IV, an unrivalled patron of arts and letters, and the 
Patron of the Mythic Society from its very inception passed away 
on the third of August 1940, to the great sorrow of all. A 
resolution of condolence was passed at the last Annual Meeting,, 
all members standing. 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtale Bahadur, Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Burdwan, Vice-Patron of the Mythic Society ; His 
Highness Sir Sri Rama Varmah, the late Maharaja of Cochin, 
an Honorary Member of the Mythic Society, a liberal patron of 
arts and letters ; Dr. Rabindranatha Tagore, the famous poet and a 
great son of India, an Honorary Member of the Mythic Society ; 
Prof. J. G. Fraser of the Trinity College, Oxford; Sir George 
Abraham Grierson, author of the monumental work on the Linguistic 
Survey of India ; Sir C. Y. Chintamani, the distinguished publicist ; 
Mudaliar C. Rasanayagam of Ceylon and S. Srinivasa lyangar of 
Madras also passed away during the year and we tender our 
respectful condolences to the members of their bereaved families. 

Membership: — The Membership of the Society has suffered 
owing to war and the complications of the present international 
situation. We trust that in the current year at least our members 
will try to introduce more members into the Society and thus 
help us to carry on our work in a more satisfactory manner. 

Meetings: — Of the ordinary meetings held during the year 
mention may be made of interesting lectures delivered on Chital- 
drug'* by S. Srikantaya; “Some Characteristics of the Buddha 
Dharma *’ by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, Minister of Home 
Affairs, Ceylon ; and “ The Antiquities of Hyderabad ** by Dr. M. H. 
Krishna of the Mysore University. 

Finance: — The total receipts during the year including an 
opening balance of Rs. 26-2-3 were Rs. 3,581-2-9. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 3,674-5-6 as against Rs. 4,160-5-0 in the 
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previous year. The overdraft in the Bank of Mysore* Ltd. stands 
at Rs. 992-5-2. The Reserve Fund is stationary at Rs. 12*150. 

We are grateful to the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore for renewing the temporary grant of Rs. 100 
per month for the years 1941-42 and 1942-43. We hope and pray 
that this temporary grant will be made permahent and raised to at 
least Rs. 200 a month* so as .to enable us to carry on our work on 
a more satisfactory scale. We appeal to public philanthropy in 
support of our activities* which are greatly appreciated in all parts 
of the world where the name and fame of Mysore are better known 
day by day. P'unds are required to purchase recent publications* 
to provide book-cases to keep the numerous volumes, to construct 
a suitable structure to house the ever-growing library and to bring 
the catalogue of books in the library up-to-date. 

Out thanks are due to Mr. T. M. S. Subramanyam of the 
Bank of Mysore, Ltd. who continues to audit the accounts of the 
Society in an honorary capacity for the past fifteen years. 

Reading Room: — The number of visitors to the free reading room 
attached to the Society continues to be steady as usual* though, 
the Daiy Memorial Hall has been placed at the disposal of the 
Government for locating the Special First Class Magistrate’s Court 
since the 19tii of May 1941. Daily and weekly papers are placed 
on the table while important periodicals are bound and made 
available to the visitors also who make good use of them. 

Library The Library of the Society possesses many rare and 
valuable books on subjects of study in which we are interested. 
Scholars from within the State and outside come to the Society for 
study and research work in the library. Some important books 
were purchased during the year under review. The acquisition of 
valuable periodicals and reports of archaeological and epigraphical 
departments continues. We appeal to all those interested in the 
work of this institution to present books and periodicals dealing 
with antiquarian research to this library. We are obliged to the 
Government of India; the several Governments in India and 
Burma ; the Governments of Mysore, Hyderabad, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Travancore, Cochin and Jaipur ; the Universities of Mysore, Madras* 
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Calcutta, Dacca, Benares, Annamalai, Allahabad, Patna and 
Rangoon ; and to various authors and publishers, for their patronage 
and for sending their publications to the library and for review in 
the Journal. Though the Hall is placed at the disposal of the 
Special First Class Magistrate, books from the library are being 
made available to members and other research scholars. 

Jonmal : — The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society main- 
tains the high standard set for it by its promoters. The July and 
October 1940 issues were published as usual. For the January and 
April 1941 issues is substituted the Sri Krishnaraja Memorial 
Number of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society to the 
illustrious memory of our late Maharaja, and this will be published 
shortly. 

We may in this connection recall the words of the Hon’ble 
Lt-Col. J. H. Gordon, C.I.E., O.B.E., C.S.I., M.C., the Hon’ble the 

Resident in Mysore in his letter to the Secretary : “ 

the Hon’ble the Resident greatly appreciates the loyalty which has 
prompted the Society to publish a Memorial Number and thanks 
the Society for affording him an opportunity once more to give 
expression to his appreciation of the late MahSraja”. 

We are grateful to the Hon’ble Lt.-Col. J. H. Gordon, C.I.E., 
O.B.E., C.S.I., M.C., the Hon’ble the Resident in Mysore, The Rt. 
Hon’ble Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
SachivQttama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, The Rt. Hon’ble Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, Sir Ramalinga Reddy, 
Rajadharmapravina Diwan Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Rajasevasakta Prof. B. Venkata- 
naranappa, RajasSvasakta S. Hiriannaiya, Mr. S. Satyamurthi, 
M.L. A. (Central), Rajasevasakta Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar, Rajasevasakta Prof. B. M. Srikantia and others 
for other appreciative articles and valuable contributions to the 
Memorial Number. 

Exchanges : — Among our exchanges are included most of the 
important periodicals of the world. The list is being revised from 
time to time. 
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Daly Memorial Hall : — The Daly Memorial Hall and the Pre- 
mises continue to be maintained in good condition. The Hall is 
in constant demand by several institutions both in the city and 
cantonment. The Indian Red Cross Society, Mysore State Branch, 
The Society for the promotion of Kindness to Animals and the 
Universal Buddha Society were among the many institutions 
which held their meetings in the premises of the Mythic Society. 
The Mysore Civil Service Examinations were also conducted in 
the Daly Memorial Hall. The Special First Class Magistrate, 
Bangalore, continues to conduct his enquiry and we expect the 
Hall to be made available to us early. 

General : — We desire to congratulate most heartily our 
Honorary President, the Hon’ble Lt-Col. J. H. Gordon, C.I.E., 
O.B.E., C.S.I., M.C., the Hon’ble the Resident in Mysore, His 
Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda and His Highness the Raja 'of 
Narasingarh and SachivOttama Sir C. P. Ramasvamy Aiyar on 
the New Year and Birthday Honours bestowed on them. 

The Committee congratulates Rajasevftprasakta A. N. Ragha- 
vachar, Rftjasevaprasakta Y. K. Ramachandra Rao, Rajasevfisaktaf 
B. V'enkatanaranappa on the titles conferred on them respectively 
by His Highness the Mfihftrftja during the Dasara Durbar and 
Dr. S. Rama Iyer on the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal awarded to him 
during the recent Birthday Honours. 

We beg to express our deep debt of gratitude to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore, the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, the Government of India and to the 
Hon’ble the Resident in Mysore for their continued sympathy and 

support. 

* * 

In moving the adoption of the Report, the President, Raja- 
karyapravina N. S. Subba Rao appealed for greater public 
patronage and endowments and increase in membership so that the 
decrease in foreign membership may be made up and the financial 
position of the Society secured. Seconded by Mr. P. S. Lakshmi- 
narasu, the report was adopted unanimously. 
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Statement of Receipts and Expenditure of the Mythic Society Bangalore, 
for the year ending 30th June 1941 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

1. 

Subscriptions : 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. 

Establishment : 

Rs 

A# 


Resident Members... 

196 

0 

0 


Pay to Stafif 

844 

0 


Mofussil Members ... 

270 

10 

0 


Electric Charges ... 

108 

10 


Life Members 

30 

0 

0 


Water Charges 

40 

0 







Municipal Tax 

12 

8 

2. 

Government Grants : 





Cycle Account 

9 

3 


Govt, of Mysore ... 

1,800 

0 

0 


Livery to servants ... 

24 

4 


Govt, of Mysore Lib. 





Garden 

79 

8 


Grant 

300 

0 

0 


Premises 

50 

0 


Govt, of India 

300 

0 

0 


Furniture & Repairs 

39 

0 

3. 

Interest and Dividend.. 

502 

2 

0 


Electric Accessories 

11 

14 

4. 

Sales 

78 

6 

0 





5. 

Advertisement 

8 

0 

0 

2. 

Journal : 



6. 

Hall Charges 

32 

0 

0 


Printing 1,274 15 6 



7. 

Miscellaneous 

37 

14 

6 


Postage 438 9 9 










1.713 

9 





■ _ 

3. 

Library : 







/ 


Books Purchased ... 

39 

5 




/ 



Book Binding 

146 

14 




/ 



Subscription to Papers 

83 

12 



/ 



4. 

Stationery 

144 

13 



/ 



5. 

Bank Charges 

39 

9 



/ 



6, 

Miscellaneous 

287 

7 


Total Rs. ... 

3,555 

0 

6 


Total Rs. ... 

3,674 

5 


Opening Balance ... 

26 

2 

3 

Overdraft on 1st July 1940 

889 

6 



3,581 

2 

9 



4,563 

12 

(30th June 1941) Overdraft 

992 

5 

2 


Closing Balance ... 

9 

11 


Grand Total ... 

4,573 

7 

11 


Grand Total ... 

4,573 

7 


Reserve Fund (At Face-Value) — 
Mysore Govt. 4% Stock 
,, 5% Stock 

Mysore Bank Share (one) 

Fixed Deposit in Bank of Mysore 
Fixed Deposit in Treasury 
Deposit in Govt. S. B. 


9,800 0 0 
1,500 0 0 
100 0 0 
500 0 0 
200 0 0 
50 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 12,150 0 0 


Certified correct 

(Sd.) T. M. S. SUBRAMANYAM 

Hon. Auditor^ 


(Sd.) S, Srikantaya 
General Secretary 
Treasu 
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Election of ProsiJont 

Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao in proposing RajakSryapravina 
N. S. Subba Rao as President for 1941-42 referred to the inter- 
national reputation and deep learning of the President with whose 
public spirit and co-operation the Society would be bound very 
soon to augment its membership and have a separate structure for 
its library. On Mr. D. Venkataramiah seconding the proposition, 
it was carried with acclamation and RajakSryapravIna N. S. 
Subba Rao was duly elected President for 1941-42. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

Rajadharmaprasakta K. Shankaranarayana Rao in proposing 
the following Office-bearers for. the coming year observed that 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society were people of high reputation, 
deep thinking and great statesmen and described the General 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. S. Srikantaya, as a pillar of the 
institution who had worked strenuously heart and soul for 
twenty years and referred to the valuable services rendered by the 
Sectional Secretaries and other members of the Committee. Being 
seconded by RajasSvSsakta P. Subbarama Setty the following 
Office-bearers were elected for 1941-42. 

OFFICE BEARERS FOR 194142 
President 

Rajakaryafravina 

N. S. Subba Rao, M.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 

Vice-Presidents 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, K.C.I.E., o.b.e., c.st.j. 

Rajamantrapravina N. Madhava Rau, B.A., B.L. 

Rajadharmapravina Diwan Bahadur 
K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, b.a., b.l. 

Rajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur 
P. Raghavendra Rao, b.a., b.l. 

Rajasabhabhushana 

Diwan Bahadur K. R. Srinivasiengar, m.a. 
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Rajasabhabhushana K. Chandy, b.a. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, d.sc., F.inst.p. 

Sir D'Arcy Reilly 

Arthasastravisarada Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidyalankara Panditaraja 
Dr. R. Shama Sastry, b.a., pH.d. 

RajamantrapravIna S. P. RAJAGOPALACHARI, B.A., B.L. 

General Secretarjr and Treasnrer 
S. SRIKANTAYA, 6.A., B.L. 

Editors 

S. SRIKANTAYA, B.A., B.L. 

K. Devanathachariar, m.a. 

Branch Secretaries 

Ethnology — Rajacharitavisarada Rao Bahadur 
C. Hayavadana Rao, b.a., b.l. 

History— Rev. Father C. Browne, m.a. 
Folklore— B. Puttaiya, b.a. 

COMMITTEE 

The above ex^ officio and Messrs. 

E. G. McAlpine, m.a., Dip.Edn., V.D., J.P. 
Rajasevasakta Prof. A. R. Wadia, b.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 
Dr. M. H. Krishna, m.a., D.Litt. 
Rajasevasakta Prof. B. M. Srikantia, m.a., b.l. 

Dr. E. S. Krishnaswami Aiyar, b.a., m.b. & c.m. 

J. R. Isaac, b.a., m.b.e. 

Rajasevaprasakta a. N. Raghavachar, m.a. 

Dr. K. N. V. Sastri, m.a., pH.d., F.R.Hist.s. 

Capt. Rao Sahib A. Tangavelu Mudaliar. 

V. T. Tirunarayana Iyengar, m.a. 
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The distinguished Chairman of the meeting, Sir P, S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, rising amidst cheers and acclamations delivered the following 
address : — 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

“ I thank you very much for having honoured me by an 
invitation to preside on this occasion. The Mythic Society is devoted 
purely to antiquarian research and studies and its objects 
do not naturally come within the purview of the ordinary man who 
is to ail intents and purposes concerned with the matters of 
topical and current interest. Its aims appeal to the learned 
classes and have evoked a steady and satisfactory response during 
the past thirty years. Its work is facilitated by the generous 
patronage of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and the kindly 
interest of His Government. The Government of His late Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore had always taken great and keen interest 
in cultural matters and doubtless the position of the Mythic Society 
would improve under the inspiring patronage of the present 
Maharaja. 

Not being a specialist in any of the subjects, the study of 
which is intended to be promoted by the Mythic Society, I have 
had great hesitation in accepting the invitation of your secretary 
to preside at the annual meeting. He made a similar request to 
me last year, but 1 informed him that owing to another commit- 
ment, I was unable to comply with his request. As he has 
repeated his invitation this year also, I have reluctantly yielded 
to his request. He has been good enough to supply me with 
copies of the addresses delivered at your annual meetings in 
previous years, and I found that some of my predecessors were 
also gentlemen who disclaimed any specialistic knowledge in the 
subjects in which your Society is interested. I discovered also 
that T was not the first person who felt intrigued by the name of 
your Society. Why it is called the Mythic Society, I do not know. 
The choice of the name was probably the inspiration of the 
late Father Tabard who was one of the founders of the Society. 
Perhaps my esteemed friend Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, who 
was also one of the original members, may throw light upon the 
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origin of the name.^ The Society is not a mythical entity, but 
a reality and is quite alive. 

The declared objects of the Society do not include the subject 
of mythology. But I believe that the study of mythology from 
the rationalist point of view would not be outside the scope of 
the aims of the Society, and can be brought within the comprehen- 
sive term ‘other allied subjects*. In a handy dictionary I 
carry with me, a myth is defined as a fictitious legend or tradition 
accepted as historical, usually embodying the beliefs of the people 
on the creation, the gods, the universe, etc. Hindu Mythology 
occupies a large place in the traditions, beliefs, literature and 
the religious rituals and practices of our country and abounds in 
stories not less interesting and fantastic than those of other countries. 
A study of this subject from a scientific or rationalist point of 
view should be quite interesting and is not beneath the notice 
of a learned body like yours. 

* Since the delivery of the above address, I consulted Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, and the following note was kindly furnished by him in explanation 
of the name of the Society 

Note 

The name Mythic Society was chosen, from a certain number of names 
suggested, as being perhaps the most innocuous from the point of view 
of service rules, etc. which would debar ladies and gentlemen belonging 
to certain services from participating in the work of the Society rather 
rigorously. At the time that the Society was founded there were 
among the members, a number of the military officers of the station, 
and two or three members of the Hon'ble The Resident's stafif. After 
rejecting a number of names suggested as not covering the whole scope of 
the work, it was thought the name Mythic would be the most innocuous, 
as authority was pointed out that early Greek usage justified the name 
Mythics for matters connected with the early dawn of history and 
even pre-history. So that was adopted as meeting our needs at the time. 
It was not mere ordinary people alone, even Bishop Whitehead of 
Madras found it rather a queer name, and he sometimes stated publicly 
that I was a myth. It is, however, strange the word has continued to 
be puzzling even after so many explanations and corrections. 1 hope this 
statement published along with the Presidential address would go a 
considerable way towards clearing the haze yet hanging around it 


S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
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In casting about for a subject upon which I might address 
you, it struck me that some observations on Hindu mythology 
might not be inappropriate. The late Sir James Frazer devoted 
many years of his life to it, and his researches upon myths are 
embodied in the twelve volumes of the * Golden Bough In a learned 
article in Hastings’ ** Cyclopaedia of Religion** Mr. E. A. Gardner 
observes that tliere is no universal key to solve all mythological 
problems and that the study of mythology is, for the reasons 
mentioned by him, obscure and difficult. 

1 have not come across any papers contributed by the members 
of this Society on the subject of mythology. There is one learned 
contribution to the literature on Hindu mythology by the late 
Mr. N. Narayana Aiyangar, I have looked into some portions 
of his “ llssays in Indo- Aryan Mythology*’, and if I may presume 
to express an opinion, he seems inclined to attribute a solar, 
stellar or astronomical origin to many of the Hindu myths. Even 
the late Professor Max Muller was not exempt from a tendency 
to seductive generalisation. 

The questions to which I propose to draw your attention this 
evening are, how do myths arise ? Were they invented by 
particular individuals with intent to deceive or mislead people ? 
What was their motive or purpose? What is the method or 
principle of interpretation to be adopted ? How far are we 
justified in attaching an esoteric or allegorical meaning to myths? 
Has any useful purpose been served by myths in the development 
of human culture ? 

Tiie first point which I should like to emphasise is that 
unlike many of the fables and fairy tales, myths were generally 
accepted as true by the people at large among whom they came 
into existence. It may not be possible to trace the origin or 
authorship of a myth to a particular individual. It might have 
been originally shared by a large number of people or might have 
originated in the poetic fancy or imagination of some individual 
which appealed to his contemporaries and in the course of frequent 
repetition, hardened into belief. 

As regards the origin of myths, it may be pointed out that 
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a large number of them have arisen out of the tendency of primitive 
humanity to personify nature and especially objects endowed with 
life and motion. Celestial bodies whose motions strike the eye and 
excite curiosity are also personified. Man’s own movements are 
the results of his own will and intelligence and he is naturally 
disposed to infer that motion in the external world must also be 
the result of a personality endowed with similar attributes. The 
sun, moon and stars, trees, rivers and the ocean are among 
the first objects in external nature which are personified. The 
appearances of these objects give rise to poetic descriptions which 
are the result of the poet’s fancy or imagination. The names of 
the constellations represented by the signs of the zodiac and the 
names of rivers are obvious instances. These objects are supposed 
to be the embodiment of spirits. We hear, for instance, of Vana- 
devatas. Even inanimate objects like mountains, e.g. Himavan, 
are invested with personality. Once these objects, whether living 
or inanimate, have been endowed with personality, it is easy to 
imagine how human characteristics came to be attributed to them, 
and relations between these personalities or embodied spirits are 
invented and come to be believed by the people at large. The 
original beliefs or stories give rise to a number of secondary, 
tertiary or derivative stories and beliefs. The fancy of the poet 
creates for them wives and a growing generation of descendants. 
Separate races are believed to have sprung from the sun and 
the moon, and there are to this day numerous royal families which 
claim, whether seriously or otherwise, descent from these races. 
Their exploits, wars and feuds become the subjects of legends. 
These legends are the result of the human curiosity to inquire 
about ancestors and descendants. Natural phenomena, like the 
revolutions of the planets and stars, eclipses, earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions have also been ascribed to the actions and 
movements of these personalities. 

Social customs which have arisen in a primitive age survive 
into later ages, and where they are out of harmony with the 
moral notions and ethos of the later age, legends have to be 
invented to justify the surviving primitive practice in the eyes 
of the later generation. For example, the marriage of Draupadi 
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to the Pandavas which was obviously a vestige of the practice 
of polyandry prevalent among certain tribes, had to be justified 
by mythical stories of various kinds relating (l) to incidents in 
the previous births of Draupadi and (2) to the supposed obligation 
of sons to carry out in the letter the injunctions of their parents, 
however absurd they might be. Myths are often invented for 
the purpose of enforcing moral obligations by exaggerating the 
length to which the observance of these duties should be carried, 
as in the case of Parasurama who killed his mother at the behest 
of his fatiier Jamadagni. The shocking character of this story 
is mitigated or counter-balanced by the miracle of the resuscitation 
of Parasurarna’s mother at his intercession. 

The love of poetic justice and the desire for the reward of 
virtue and the punishment of evil have led almost all nations to 
the conception of heaven and hell where justice may be done to 
the departed souls by God. This belief has in its turn led to a 
large crop of beliefs regarding the various tortures of hell and 
the pleasures of heaven. It must be admitted that in the past this 
belief has exercised a potent influence upon the conduct of men 
in their relations towards other men and in their treatment of the 
lower animals, and it has been an incentive to the practice of virtue. 

Whether God fashions man after His own image or not, we 
do not know. It would perhaps be more true to say that man 
fashions God after his own image, and attributes to Him a 
super-abudant measure of his own qualities. Some of the gods 
share our weaknesses. For instance, just as most of us Hindus 
have not acquired the art of saying * no * to persistent supplications, 
Brahma and Siva have been unable to refuse supplications accom- 
panied by austerities involving self torture to secure the boons 
of invulnerability, invincibility, domination or even destruction of 
others. Complaisance may be a virtue in small matters and 
within narrow limits, but the complaisance of the gods is at the 
expense of their ability to foresee the consequences of the boons 
and the abuse of their favours. The cases of R&vana, Bhasm&sura 
and numerons others will come to your memory, and the Gods 
Brahma and Siva had to be rescued by Visnu from the perilous 
plight to which they were reduced by their want of foresight 
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Several of our myths are merely the hypostatization of 
abstract qualities like Dharma (justice), Sraddha (devotion), Kama 
(love), Rati (pleasure), Ksama (patience), Krpa (mercy), Hri 
(modesty), 6ri (prosperity). 

Another factor which has contributed to the rise of myths is 
the love of marvels and miracles which is deep-rooted in human 
nature and is often associated with the exploits of heroes or the 
kindly intervention of divinity. Visits of heroes to celestial regions 
or to the bottom of the ocean, the exploit of Hanuman in crossing 
the ocean, may be cited as instances of myths of this kind. 

An aversion to certain natural processes and functions and 
the desire to avoid any taint of a base and earthly origin are 
responsible for beliefs in immaculate conception and virgin birth. 
These and the doctrine of physical resurrection do not now find 
acceptance among enlightened Christians. The report of the 
Archbishops* Commission on Doctrine in the Church of England 
which was published in 1938 has adopted a rational and tolerant 
attitude towards the beliefs prevalent in different schools of 
Christian thought. Regarding miracles the Commission believed 
it to be more congruous with the wisdom of God that He should 
never vary the regularities of nature. 

There is also inherent in humanity a love of the abnormal, the 
grotesque and the comic. 

Another species of myths arising frofin the play of imagi- 
nation in making all sorts of combinations of human and animal 
forms is illustrated by fabulous creatures like unicorn, dragon, 
griffin, centaur, minotaur, sphinx, satyr and faun. 

In another class of cases the myths have arisen from 
the exaggeration of ordinary human instincts and desires. The 
desire for longevity is illustrated by the ascription of a life of 
60,000 years to king Dasaratha: the desire to fly in the air 
is illustrated by the stories which describe Ravana*s flight in 
chariots borne through the air and Indrajit’s battles from the air. 
In these cases it is the wish that has been the father of the myths. 
Though flight in the air was a pure myth at the time of the 
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Rfimftyana, it has become a fact in this century through the 
achievements of science as a result of the investigation and control 
of the forces of nature. This does not, however, justify a belief in 
the truth of the myths as recorded in the Purges. 

There is a body of myths relating to cosmogony contained in 
the Vedas and the Upanisads. But the Mimftmsaka came to the aid 
of the rationalist centuries ago and warned us against the acceptance 
of the truth of the Akhyayikas (or stories) contained in the Vgdas. 
With regard to the principles of interpretation to be applied to 
the myths, one iiAportant principle which commends itself to me 
with rny lagalistic bias is that the literal interpretation of the 
myths is not to be rejected merely because it leads to a belief 
incongruous with our present knowledge or inconsistent with our 
present notions of morality or religion. Esoteric explanations should 
as far as possible be avoided. If these mythical stories were 
intended to be symbolical of external facts or objective truths,, 
why could not such facts or truths have been plainly stated, so 
as to be understood by ordinary people ? Unless it can be shown 
that a plain and unvarnished statement of the facts or truths could 
not possibly have been understood in the then state of popular 
knowledge or would have been liable to abuse, the literal interpret 
tation should be preferred to the esoteric. It is imposible to 
understand why people should have been at pains to wrap the truth 
in inysteiios or a cloud of symbols which require elaborate 
explanations. There is no doubt that myths have exercised 
considerable influence on several of our practices and especially 
on the minds of persons who have not received the benefits of 
modern education. Many of the festivals which have contributed 
to the enlivening of our life are closely connected with mythical 
stories. It does not follow that the disappearance of our belief 
in myths will necessarily lead to the disappearace of our national 
festi\als. Nor need it necessarily lead to an inability to enjoy 
poetical or other literature embodying myfhs. The disappearance 
of fairies, naiads, dryads and sea-nymphs has not spoiled our 
enjoyment of poetry. We can love and enjoy nature just as much 
as our ancestors did. The marvels of science are even more 
wonderful than the marvels of mythology, and thanks to a benign 
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Providence, the human mind has a wonderful capacity for 
accommodating the most incongruous beliefs. 

In conclusion, I must add that I do not wish to be understood 
as having expressed an opinion against the immanence of a Higher 
Power in the universe or as banging the door upon religion.** 

* * * 


Rev. Father C. Browne in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to the distinguished guest of the evening referred to his great talents, 
patient labour, honest and disinterested devotion to duty and the 
high position which he held as a doyen of Indian political life and 
thanked him for his address which was full of that profundity of 
thought and expression which characterised all his public 
utterances. 


With three cheers to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
the meeting terminated. 

♦ 

An Useful Book for Schools, Libraries, and Students of 
Mysore History! 

MODERN MYSORE 

By Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, m.a. 
{Retired Civilian of Mysore) 

A very interesting and useful book on Mysore History 
from the time of the Early Yadava Kings of Mysore 
to the trip to Europe of His Highness Sir Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV ; in Two Volumes. 

Price Rs. 10-0-0 India; £. l-0>0 Foreign; $. 5 America 

POSTAGE EXTRA 

Copies can he had from : 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 

Mythic Society, Daly Memorial Hall, 

Cenotaph Road, BANGALORE CITY. 



THE MEMBERS OF 

the ANCIEMT SOUTH INDIAN ARMY (SENAI): 
THEIR ASSEMBLY AND ITS FUNCTIONS * 

By K. S. Vaidyanathan, b,a. 

Argument 

SUHJHCT for investigation — importance of the army — 

Sena) -its meaning and its divisions — God of^ War and 
Senapati — the title and position of Senapati — Dubbing of 
hero as Senapati— Commanders as chiefs and governors of 
pro\ iiues— various usages of the term Dandanayaka — 
Senaichcheri — the quarter of the army — Senapati’s resi- 
dence in it —King’s frequent visits to the quarter — Vejaik- 
karas, a prominent element — regiments once in prominence 
— its degeneration into a multitude of castes — padayEchchi 
etc. their modern representatives — encampments, garri- 
sons, and cantonments — recruitment not restricted — the 
various inhabitants of the Sen- — the chief of the quarter 
Sonai kid Javan — Senaivaiiigam or the Commissariat depart- 
ment- Peruhganichchangam and Senaivalluvamudumagan 
attached to the quarter — Inscriptional Extracts — the exis- 
tence, nature and functions of the military assembly Senai 
Resume. 

Who were all the members that constituted the Ancient South 
Indian Army ? Had they any geographical standing in the 
coLintiy ? Or were they merely important on account of their 
engagements in the sanguinary War ? If they had any territorial 
units, had such units any assemblies of their own representing 
them ? If such assemblies existed, what were the nature of their 
constitution and their sphere of work? These are all highly 
interesting problems which have not been conclusively answered* 
An accurate and comprehensive study of the references to the 
ancient South Indian Army, both in the Literary and Epigraphical 


’ This paper was read at the Tenth Session of the All India Oriental Con- 
ference, held at Tirupati, March 1940. 
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sources, would enable one to answer the above noted queries, and 
so far as we know, such a study has not uptil now been made. 
The present paper embodies the results of an attempt in that 
direction. 

A study of Tamil Literature in particular discloses the 
fact that kings and emperors who ruled over different kingdoms 
and empires in India from days of old, had almost always been 
surrounded by the great bodies known in Taniii as Aimperuhkulu^ 
and Enp§r5yam2. The bodies that went by the first name^ or 
council were the mantrin [amaichchar)^ the purQlnta {purdhitar)^. 
the Senftpati {Smapatiyar)^ the dtita {tavattoliltuduvar) and the 
chara {charamar). Again, the eight great Ayams^ {enperayam) 
consisted of the Karanattiyalavar^ Kantmavidigal Kadaikappular^ 
Nagaramandar, Nalipadaittalah^ar Ydnaixirary Ixndiniaravar 
and such like. They can be generally known as Karana (head 
among clerks), PurQhits (Kramavits), guards of passages, great men 
of the City, valorous Senfipatis, heads of Elepliantry and Cavalry. 

1. It is very interesting to find the word Aimpertihkulu occurring in an 

inscription. But it is very fragmentary and hence gives us no informa- 
tion at all. S. 1. I. Vol. IV. No. 388. The Aimperunkuju of the 
Tamil Literature is perhaps known in Sanskrit as Punch :tmtihavarga. 
See also Manimegalai p. 10, 374. After a survey of Veciic and other 
references to the corporate activities in political life. Mr. K. C. Mazum- 
dar expressed his view on the Tamil references to Aimperu$iltulu as 
follows: — “It appears to me that the so called Five Assemblies were 
really the committees of a great Assembly.” Corporate Life, p. 131-2. 

2. Mani ; C. 1. 1.17 ; Perungadai : IV. 9. 1. 5 ; V. 6. 1.37, Silappadigaram : 

Indira: 1.157. The bodies wlio went witli the king were called 
Nihgachchurram, and those that accompanied the queen were called 
Urimaichchitrram ; they were generally known as Mdnpenni- 
churram and MaittadangannUr. 

3. Cf. LfQirirS jsir 

a^trirsarQir^ jSeup 

uiTirp^^{r^m^uiQu0fB(^(t^QeiJS8ruuQQu^ — 

4 . Cf. esjrsar p^ojeo^iT 6 S 0 tx>dO^ 6 s^ 

dssirsd^^ppiii di€nu^^ifuuaefrfr 



fi9saruLjQjr6Ar^Uff(fiuQLiisiru 
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To these followers who went beside the king as his shadow, 
great respect was everywhere shown and on every occasion. Before 
launching upon the final step of action, they were consulted by the 
king- As the policy of the state depended on the direction and 
advice of these important groups, great care should necessarily 
have been bestowed on the selection and appointment of able men 
for these high offices. Whatever it was, in the list of officers 
who were grouped together as the two great councils, we find 
in both of thein the office of Sefia/)atiyar or N (iUpadaittalaiva}\ 
which must necessarily indicate that the Senapati was looked upon 
with great respect. It goes without saying that direction and 
advice must have been sought from him in times of j^olitical 
necessity. We shall study in detail the position of the Senapati, the 
residence of the army, the kinds or armies, and the various functions 
that its members had to perform in ancient times. 

What is the meaning of the term Senai ? Senai means air 
army*\ It is tlie same as Sainyam or Padai in Tamil. Senai is 
Senft in Sanskrit and Sene in Pali and Singhalese. Padai or 
Senai was one among the six great ahgas that belonged to the 
king. 'Die other five were Ktidi , Kul, AnuncUcJiu, Niitpii and 
Arav.^ I'he army was useful to the king m jirevenling and 
protecting the country from invasions and foreign aggressions, 
in spreading his fame by conquest and valour, and in increasing 
his source of income or revenue/ by spoils and tributes. To a 
king a fearless and strong army® was a very valuable asset and 
it is said tliat a small army composed of well trained and efficient 
warriors was far l)eller than one which was large, not well trained 
and without a Senapati or chief to direct and control. Tlie army 
was divided into six main divisions which were M f/ lappa da i 
(also called Kodippadai or Miinpailai)^^ Khlippadai (also called 

5. Tlie other meanings of the term are market, a fait, a host, an esculent 

root and weapons. 

6. Rural S. II. v. 381 

7. SiXupan : 1.249. 

8. Furam 3 Maduraik : I. 37-38. Ferurapan : 1.101-2. Feruhg : I. 32, 

I. 65. 

9. PeruDg : III. 24, I 39. 
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pa^aippadai and was perhaps composed of Velaikkaras and 
Vrittikaras)^ NaUuppadai, Kattuppadai^ Tunaippadai and Pa- 
gaippadai}^ There were many subdivisions or what are known as 
regiments which were in Ve\ams and Kadcigcims, The army con- 
sisted of seven parts Urant^ two wings [irokkai)^ Madhyam^ 
Pratigrahamy Brishtam and Kodi-^^ Again the army was of four 
kinds, called Dandamy Mand<ilcimy Aiangatham and Bhogam?^ 
The appearance of the army was like unto an ocean, with 

10. Besides there was another division called Snrxt*ppod^i * which was also 

called Pudaippadtfi and Sulalpadai — vaiiantt pardvalai Ibid. 24. 
1. 40. Padipadai is the name for a hidden army. An idea of the 
array and its divisions can be had by a reference to the following 
information obtainable from Lexicons and Dictionaries 

Padaittogai = Divisions of the array 
Senamugam : A division of an army consisting of 3 
chariots, 3 elephants, 9 horses and 15 infantry. 
Probably it was the army in the fore-front with the 
commander Senapati. 

> Kulumam or Kumudam 
Kanam or Kanakam 
Vakini 

Pirataiiai, Piralayam 
Samu, Samuttiram 

> Anikam 3 Samu = Sab gam 
• Akkuroni 

20,870 chariots, 20,870 elephants, 65,610. horses. 
104,350 infantry. 

The main bodies of the army are given as under : Ani, Akkam, Uodai, Oltu, 
Kfilai, Kai, Tar, Tusi, Nirai, Nejrri, Yiigam. The commentator of 
Takkayagaparani equating Tar with Tusi, describes TfUippadai as a 
division of the army arranged in the form of a long pointed needle 
with a broad central portion and an. end well-formed, large, round 
and prominent, Canto, Vlll. V. 515, 

11. Kura| 

12. Ibid, Dandam = Array arranged crosswise ; Mandalam = aranged in 

the snake's rotating form ; Asangatham = separated into parts ; Bhogam 
= arranging regiments one behind the other. 

13. Pattu : VI. 1. 180; Perung; 1. 58. 1. 97 ; Jivak, 2169. The path in which 

the army moved was called Asamapidai. 


3 patti 


3 Senamugam 
3 Kumudam 
3 Kanakam 
3 Vakiiii 
3 Pi ratal lai 
3 Samu 
10 Anikam* 
Akkuroni 
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numerous elephants, horses, patagai^ flags, umbrellas, paJliyanu 
kakala»i, etc. In general the army was composed of Infantry,. 
Elephantry, War Chariots and Cavalry. The war chariots became 
an absent feature as days progressed and in latter days it came to be 
fashionably associated with the royal insignia of honour. These 
war chariots were a peculiar feature of the Mycenean Civilization 
of about 1200 B. CM The cavalry force was composed of soldiers 
who did not wield weighty arms, but used only short bucklers. 
The infantry consisted of well-skilled archers and footmen of 
the ordinary class. The equipment of the arcliers were the bow 
and quiver of arrows. The footmen carried a spear or battle-axe 
on tiieir right hand and a shield of ox-hide on their left. All these 
and the king w’ore a defensive armour called the anklet. 

God Kartikeya or Kumara is said to be the SenSpati of the 
forces of the Devas. He is variously called Mahasena, Mahasena- 
pati, Masenaij, Senadipan, and V'isvaksena. He is often the 
object of comparison when a king or commander is described* 
For instance in the Kasakudi plates,^® when describing the Pallava,. 
it is said that “ All (the kings) sprang from (this) race possessed 
power that was everywhere irresistable, large armies, pure descent,, 
birth from a lotus, (and) great piety, (and therefore) resembled 
Kumara, whose spear is everywhere irresistible, (who is also 
called) Mahasena, who is the son of fire, who invented (the array 
of the army in the form of) a lotus (and who is also called) 
Subrahmanya. The great fierceness, — that resembled fire,- of 
the power of - their arms dried up, — like the water of tlie ocean, — 
the irresistible valour of all enemies.” To the warrior the God is 
Subrahmanya.^^ The head of the army is knowm by different names 

14. War-chariots became an absent feature not only in India; we find no 
use of them among the F^arthians, except for the conveyance of the 
females, who accompanied the nobles during their expeditions. See 
p. 409 of Rawlinson's Ancient monarchies — The sixth monarchy. 

13. Kanakasabhai : The Tamils 1,800 years ago. 

16. S.I.I. Vol. II. Pt. III. No. 73. The Pallavas bore the names Skanda, 

Kumara etc. See. Hist. Sketches. K, V. S. Aiyer. p. 3.5. 

17. ydr/dr Vimahguvir r<ii\aiUiilaiva — Tinimurugarruppadai. 1. 260. 

God Subrahmanya and Parasur ma are said to have learnt everything 
about warfare under Siva, 
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in Tamil Literature. He was known as MunnOn, Senaivendaiij^s 
Tanaivendan,^^ Tftnaiirai,^® Senaittalaivar, Tftnaittalaivar,^^ Tandi- 
rattalaivar, Sitiapati, Kurueilar, Vayavar, Vayavar-perumagan,22 
etc.^ In ancient Ceylon he was known as Sene\ irat, Senenfiyaka and 
SSnfisamahta.2^ The office of the Senftpati, was one of very high rank 
and it was very difficult to obtain the name and title of Senapati. A 
hero in war, who by having displayed his boundless valour in the 
battle-field, after having stood in the front ranks of the army while 
engaged in war, and having received many serious wounds, and 
regardless of these having conquered many unconquerable enemies, 
and having loved ivar alone above all things, pleased the heart of the 
king, was considered .fit to be dubbed as a commander of the 
forces, and to receive the title of Senftpati.^^ It is told that 
this title was higher even than that of a mantri (minister), and 
was called in Tamil EnadippaiUim and that this title of honour 
was next only to that of kingship.^® Kiuldi was often the name 
of the commanders of all warriors, according to the com- 
mentator of Nilakesi. There was also a band or fillet of valour 
which was made of glittering gold and named Enfidi-sempor- 
pattam. The Warrior to be dubbed as SSnftpati was to wear the 
same when he received a signet ring from the king. The title 
of Senapati was bestowed on persons who had pleased the heart 
of the king by their valour and achievements in the battle-field, on 

18. Perung : See the references under ihe name. 

19. Ibid 

20. Ibid : 1. 42. 1.167. 

21. Ibid: 1.33. 1.51. Tirumurug; 1 260. 

22. Mudnraik : I. 336 ; Perumpan : 1. 102 ; Sirnpan : 1. 249. For the other 

meanings of vayavan and his connection with Saraantn-seydal or 
Samanta-karana. See Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIV p. 32, 

23. The other synonyms found in Nighandu are : Kuliyar, Ejalar. 

Valulavar, Mallar, Matavar, Padar, Poruran etc. 

24. Mabavamsa. Ep. Zey. Vol. III. Pt. V. p. 240f : Vol. I. p. 34. 

25. Maduraik ; 1 . 725-6. 

26. The title of Senapati sometimes denoted a title of honour as in the case of 

the Southern Ikhaku rulers. Ep. Ind. Vol. XXTII. p. 52 n. 8. See also 
note 28 on page 133. 
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the following pompon? and ceremonial occasion.^' A separate 
well 'decorated pavilion wa? constructed, and in this the king and 
his queen with lu^r female retinue, accompanied l)y the ministers, 
purohits, a^lKnc^gers, and the olher great followers of the king 
would he foiiml sealed in their ailoUed seats. A ring called 
KfiSdimodii am made o( gold, specially made for the occasion, with 
the name of the king engraved on it, was kept ready. On this 
occasion wlicn all were gathered near the i>avilion, and in the 
presence of Senapatis and distinguished warriors the king would 
rise from his seat at the a))pointed aus])icious iiour aird put the 
Knadimodivam ring) on the linger of the licro who wore the gold 
forehead l^uul Fawidiripattam, and dul)be<l him saying You are 
a Senaiiati from now ” After the piesenlalion of the signet 
ringj^'*^ and a(t(;r having called him a Somipati, the king would 
bestow on him great gifts comj)rising of Nadus and Trs having 
annual inconies worth in lakhs, and also horses, elephants, chariots 

27. Perimg: IV. 9. 1. 5f. 

ggLbQ£j0/e0(i^6i{ 

LDsirOu00fi5/DU£9€ir Ui9siruQu(j^^€^€8r(ipti 

^^(3^0 p (S 

p 08 afnLftii (^ifippa(S€»0J00Jim^ pA 
f^m^tLQ0t00A0(Sl 

Jivak. 2167. (B0FiibQu0e9 dst Q^0^^pi inmeori ti>^6gr/D0t> 
€»UtJiQu0^^Qp0lLi^0m UmL^0i0LLt^^ 
€0ru)Qu0Q^pA0 6Bifi0O00af iQjr0€U0mih 
Q&jtJiLj(Seufi€0r^ QeuecQ^SGfT eu0j^p^€arir 

QiSkieimuo : (Su0irAsi^eo0 pj^tii Lfir^O pQ piruu^ 

0i0irm0iL-0oQupp m0»jrtu^(S(iff — (SuairiQa€O€O0ii 
p0^^iu08iu pnirQeumpdr Qt^0^jr^(S^ 
p^&sek 

28 It is worthy of note that the highest dignity in the Parthian kingdom, 
next to the crown, was that of Surena or 'Field Marshal*, and this 
position was hereditary in a particular family. He had many retainers 
and slaves heavily armed, under him. It was his right to place the 
diadem on the king's brow at his coronation. See p. 402, Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies — The Sixth Monarchy. 

29. See note 27. 
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and other rich presents^^^. Further, on tliis very auspicious and 
glorious day, it was customary that a lady born of a high and 
respectable family would also be given in marriage to the new 
Sen&pati with all the pomp and ceremony worthy of such :in 
occasion.3i Then the king would give advice to the hero to keep 
to his Dharma, to follow the rules laid down for him by the great 
law-givers, and would ask him to go and reside in peace and calm 
in the territorial divisions that had been granted to him, and to 
return whenever he required him. This is the description that we 
have in Tamil Literature. and we find a strikingly corroborative 
account in the following copper-plate record. 

Text 32 

Line 92. Dhir5 nityfinurukto druda nisitamati-brahmavamsapia- 
dhpI5 — 

Line 93. lakshmibhQriddhateja nayapinayanidhisastra sastra- 
pravinah (l) rnSnyasailendra s^rastira iti cha maya 
sadd — 

30. Perung. IV. 9 I. Hf. 

U€irspfr(yyiiQjrui uQpfisir 
LDor^ifriKSeueArQeu mppeuiriS 
(^^€ninLf(i(S p(T^AQs(ril^iA(i^ui9iUffS^ iLjfi 
er^iflaj Spu(SufiQt-^8sisnJueOflsioSi 

Jivak. 2569. ^jfi^L^^Q»su(up^ioei>(r6U0tSl^iUjrsr psSoso 
(l^jfiUif?sifi(Ufr^Q<3FUiQuir p ^tlJStJSseika’ssaflsirpp 
(S(ljJipirsLLs0eSpQpffeo3sOiLHfiip'5uir pt}imjip(Sp{rmp 
Loeirssreu^ OdurQuiSppirQssr 

A Tamil inscription on a pillar set up in front of the Soraesvara temple at 
GangavAra. Mysore State, dated in the thirty-third year of the reign 
of Udaiyar Sri Rajadhirajadeva. mentions that Sennai-nadu in Tadi- 
qaivali alias Vikramasolamandala was the jjvita conferred on the 
general SenaPati Rajendrasola Brahmamarayar, E.C. Vol. IX. Dv. 76. 

31. Peruhg. IV. 9. 1. 15f. 

usAruirir^inup u^tbftu^pA 
a»€Ar(Sufr(2(nf^ 

pf2€up^€8ifi (Tir^SsifrQttJmjgpuM 
uifrpQjfirQ 

Qu(i^tB€iUf^^3puLnh Qutui'pQ 

32. S, 1, 1. Vol. I. p. 56. 1. 92r 
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Line 94. rani saprasaJam sonafiatN el)liislnktd \akati jaiianir.dd 
pattainaidpiiain yali : I [v : 30]. 

Medainarya was a \'aisiia\a. As a striking corroboration of 
the Tamil account desci ihed above, the declaration of the reigning 
Icing in the text (]uoled, is found in the Chellur plates of \’ira-Cho(la, 
in Eastern Calulcya charter. Tn it he (the king) says that liis 
commander-in-chief Modainarya alias Cuiiiaratnabliushana, was a 
“general, firni, always attached, of strong and sharp mind, a light 
of the race of Brahman, an abode of prosperity, possessed of blazing 
splendour, a treasure bouse of polity and modesty, skilled in sciences 
and weapons, worthy of honour and as hard as the substance of the 
king of mountains,*' and that he was respectfully and graciously 
anointed by Vira-Ch5da, the king himself {iiiaya\ “ to the dignity 
of a comniander-in-chief (Shtapati) ** and bestowed “ the tiara which 
was placed (on his head) to the delight of the people MayBrasar- 
man started his career as a political bandit and wfis given a fief by 
the Pallava etnperor in whose service he entered as a general. He 
was anointed by the king as Senapati (pa\iahhanddsampujam). 
Senapatis received paftabhandcf (or ’-binding) according 

to the Rfija Niti-mayt3kba. 

In an inscription^^ it is stated that a certain amount of pon 
(gold) was received from Nakkan Enadi of Iiinambar-nftdu which 
was situated on the northern banks of the river Kfiveri in the 
Cola country, for the purpose of burning a perpetual lamp. 
From this record it is plain that Nakkan En&di was the head of 
Innambar Nadu. From his name and from the fact that he was. 
the head of the nsdu, it is clear that he should have received both 
the Kiiiidi title and the nfidu when his valour in war and his 
servi( ( s lo the king were recognised by the king.^ That Senapatis 
were heails of territorial divisions like Nfidu and Ur, are clearly 
known from epigraphs. Not only this, but kings themselves bore 

33 Talgunda inscription Ep. Ind. Vol. VI1L.32. 

31 S I 1 Vol. III. Pt. III. p. 261 No. 125. 

33 The existence of places still bearing names like EnSdiyUr, Enadi- 
mangalarn etc. are perhaps reminiscents of such facts. $.1.1. Vol. VIL 
No. lOU; A.R. p. 1934. 
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tlie sur-name Mexkudaiyfii^ Periyanftyan alut^ 

Pottappirayan is mentioned in an inscription.^^ The very name 
Senftpati Jayainurina^alvto, who was one among the generals under 
Rajendra COla, will make clear the above facts. One of the Saiva 
saints (Nayanfir^, mentioned in the Periyapurftnain, was nanied 
Knadinayanftr .and his profession was to give military training 
to the king. 

Many were the parts that were conquered by Rftjarftja, tlie 
great COla monarch. From an inscription from modern Coorg 
it is seen that in the battle that was fought at BanJlsage a 
warrior called Menija, who fought against him (Rajaraja) had 
•showed great valour and courage, and that this Menija was 
praised by the king Iiimself, though the former was an enemy 
defeated by him, and with great satisfaction ordered liis 
general Senapati (Mahadandanayaka) Pancavanmaharffiya, to 
raise the hero to the rank of Ksatriyasikhamani-Kohgaj^var, and to 
present him the village Malawi. The act of the king amply 
illustrates that the position and the title of Senapati w^as difficult 
to obtain.38 

Dandanayaka was the title given to Senapatis, the head among 
warriors. Danda or Dandu means an army and nayaka means 
ahead or a chief. In Ceylon Dandanayaka was also called Senena- 
yaka, i.e, the Nayaka or head of the Sena (army). From the 

36. S^iya Enadi-Tirnkku luvan (Puram. 394). Enadi-Tirukkilli {Ibid 167) 

K|)adi ; Mani. p. 205. Seiiai occurs as the name of a person in S.I.I. 
Vol. III. p. 21.2. 

37. No. 237 of M. E. R. for 1912. 

38. Perundanam Dandanayaka occurs in No. 103 of 1913, and from the 

record it is seen that he was the head of Sattamangalam and that 
he was newly named Coian Kumaran Madhurantakamarayan. 
From another record liis full name appears to have been O’-an 
Kumaran Parllniakamaraya Rftjadhirfija Nilagahgarniyar (f02 of 1903). 
From these also we get corr^orntive evidence to show that the Senftpatis 
received gifts of Nftdu and Fr from the king and that they were named 
after their lords. 
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numerous inscriptions it is seen that Velar and Aratyar^ which 
are found usually added to the names of chiefs and generals were 
suffixes that indicated their rank and position. 

In epigraph ical records, the generals and the govefrnors 
of various territorial divisions, are often described with titles like 
Senadhipali Hiriy Heddawftla, Maha-Pracandadandanayaka,^' 
Dannanayaka, Sarvadliikarin,^ Mahapradhana,^'' Mannavergadda 
Dandanayaka,^ Kaikkot-Senapaliinudaligal,^^ Saudi vigrahi,^® Ma- 
Msamantadhipati,^^ Agambadi-mndali^ and so on. "Of these the 
Mahasainantadhipati was cntit’ed to the honour of five great 
musical instruments. They were allowed the honour of using 
elephants, and chariots, wearing robes of their offices, and 
parasols etc. which w^ere a distinction of their rank. Parabala 
is saifl to be a designation of the commander of the army.-*^ 
The word MahadandanSyaka has been translated as* judge 

39. In ancient days the Senapatis gave many gifts to temples and one such 
instance is furnised in a record which states that Sonapati Rajataja 
Pafajiii PafakshaSaimr Viracola Inihgovelar. made a gift for the bath- 
inj' of Kararai Vitankadev'ar in sandal paste, by having purchased lands 
from two villages and leaving them with the temples (131 of 1912). 
From this it is plain that Senapatis liad also the name IrungOvclar or 
simply Velar. 

40 The suffix Araiyar is found in many records for example No. 232 of 1933 ; 
and No. 418 of S. I. 1. Vol. V. 

41. Ep. Car. Vol. V. Hn. 53. 

42. /^/^/. Vol. II. SB. 240. 

43. JbuL SB. 118. 

44. //;/;;. Vol. VII. Sk. 111. 

45. Kaikkol-Miidaligal is equal to Seniipati and Nayan among them was 

Mahasenapati. 

46. Ep, Car. XI. Mg 21 ; V. Ak. 194 ; X. Kl. 63. 

47. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII p. 334. 

48. No. 85 of 1918 ; 136 of 1900 ; etc. 

49. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII. p. 188. 

50 Bloch. Ann. Rep, A.S.R. 1903-4 Bloch’s list of BhPa seals, Dandani yaka 
44-5). 
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‘chief officer of the police ‘a high, probably judicial officer 
It refers etymologically to a judicial and military title as Danda 
means an army or rod of punish men t.^^ The only technical 
sense of Dandanayaka, is given as Commander, Sen&ni in 
the Jaina Uexicon.54 The synonym of the term Dandanayaka 
is used in the sense of ‘ general The Pariyasadda mah&- 
nnavo gives for the term the alternative meaning Senapati 
and SenRni. Hence it is almost clear that MahadandanSyaka 
means a commander-in-chief. Baladhikrita,^® Dandanayaka,^^ 
Mahapracandadandanayaka are the main designations of the 
generals. The distinctive differences between each one of the 
offices, if any, are not discernible in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

In ancient days the country was divided into many quarters, 
each one representing a class of people, pursuing a particular 
vocation in life, and having their own modes of existence. The 
following were some among them, as can be gathered from Litera- 
ture, and epigraphs. Kiittarseri,'^ Anihanarseri,^^ Muttigaiseri,®® 
KammRnarseri,®^ Puraichcheri,®^ Parattaiyarseri,®^ Pujachcheri,*^ 

51. Marshall : Ann. Rep. A.S.R. 1911-12 p. 54 : Ibid 1914-15 p. 82 

52. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI. 

53 . Petersburg Dictionary. 

54. Abhidanachintj’mani II. 9 and Kalpadrukosa. I. 5. v. 17. 

55. Kanaandaka*s Nitisara XVII. p. 49. 

56. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII. p. 334. 

57. Dandanayaka occurs also in Ceylon inscriptions Ep. Zey. Voi. I. p. 47. 

58. Peruhgadai : p. 402 ; 751. 

59. Ibid. p. 195 ; 537. 

60. Ibid. I. 43. 1. 200. 

61. S. I. I. II. p. 42f. 82/92 llachcheri, quarter of Ceylonese emigrants ; 

TindechchOri different from Paraichcheri Ibid ; and PidfirachchC-ri/du/ 
p. 46. 

62. Ibid. 

63. Maduraik : 1. 329. 

64. Paltinap. p. 301 ; Perung. p. 575. 
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]^liiivilainariieri,®5 Adimaichcheri,^ Idaiclicheri,®^ Talichchen,®^ 
Talaiclicheri,®^ Yavanarseri,^® etc. As is seen from the above list 
every ^^roup had its own ^eti or quarter. So also the army or Senui 
had its own quarter or sen' in the country. It was called Sinai’ 
chchlri or TanaichcheriP^ This quarter is found mentioned in 
inscriptions and literature, and was also called Senamugam,'^ 
padaichcheri,^^ Fnrappadaividu.^^ But the term Padaividu is, 
generally taken to denote encampment. This quarter was the 
permanent residence of the Senapati, the army and others that 
were connected with them and was generally frequented by the 
king who also used to stay in the slri for pretty long periods.^^ 
The whole atmosphere was filled with the sounds of the military 
men, their elephants, horses and chariots etc. The residence of 
the Sen&pati in the slri was situated in a place surrounded on all 
sides by natural scenery.'^ On the banks of a running stream, 
beside the great ghat which was full with green foliage and thick 
shades, he dwelt in a palatial building full of all architectural 
and sculptural work, and which towered high as if reaching the 
skies. When there was no war the Senapati and his warriors used 

65. Muduraik. 1. 329. 

66. Jivak. 288. 

67. Ibid 422 ; Malai. 1.451. 

68. Quarter near the temple. A. R. for 1926, p. 67. 

69. ,, ,, gate of a village. p. 61. 

70. Peruhg. p. 540. PuramadirsGri. p. 575 : Pu.ranjeri : Silap. pp. 332f. 

71. Peruhg : I, 43. 1. 203, I, 37. 1. 262. II. 8 1. 59. Ed. Ind. XXII. p. 142f. 

The particular streets in which they lived were also called after them 
Cf. Anaiytltkatleru. Villigalterii. Other quarters like AbhimanabhUsha- 
natterinda velam may also be noted. 

72. The Senamugam was considered with great honour Cf. Silap. 25. 1. 193f. 

Senamugam : S. I. I. II. Pt. Ill, No, 66 p. 269. 1. 247. No. 81 of 1927-8. 
and A.R. for 1927-8. p. 53. Kulottuhgasolan-uta. p. 217. The word was 
also used to denote a prime division of the army. 

73. Perung: III. 3, 1. 49, 

74. Ibid, p, 534. 

75. Ibid, II, 8. 1. 58.9 

76. Ibid. 111. 3. 1. 39f. 
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to spend their time in merriment and joy.^^ The military quarter 
Tftnaichcheri, was filled with many huts in which the soldiers 
lived. They were called Pfidikkottil/® Tfigaikkottil/^ and Padai- 
kkalakkottil.^ The quarter was occupied by Ma^avar, Hasti- 
kOsar,®! Mlechchas, the commissariat department, persons 
belonging to Miittigai, workmen of the Kammavalaya®^ and the 
Vrittikfiras.®^ The last of these were military soldiers who received 
Jivitas and gifts of royal favour for their living. They were to 
fight when there was war. They were like unto th$ mercenary 
troops. In inscriptions another group is mentioned by the name 
Velaikkaras. The meaning of the term has been variously guessed 
and great confusion has been made by equating it with Ptixelai- 
kkaras, a term which occurs in literature.®^ But there is no 
doubt that they were warriors®^ who usually distinguished them- 
selves by tying round their left ankles a Todar. This practice 
was also frequent among the Ma^avas of Tamil works. . 1 he 

77. Maduraik. 1. 225f. 

Q{6(d!^iu(SuS\tuajpi 

suiuSso 

amirQuiTQ^^soitenii 0^irQtu(rS si($uu 
iSmp^mias^OeSuj LDjpiSQ^ume^QfiiJi 
ppm® (ipmpiB^iip 

QupuQua^ih^ 

s&br^lUpS^iip uearetofrmuy uQdsirp 
en^saOSsar jpafipp ^LOpsu^LDiTL^p 
p(i^uiumL-^Q<^iosu 
QiJ0LL UfiWL- 

See also Tiruvilaiyadarpuriinani, Section 59 vv. 15-16. 

78. PeruMg. I. 43. 1. 199. 

79. i6fV/.24. 1.152 

80. Ibid, p. 678. 

81. Ibid. 1.9. I 5. Hastikosa and Virakosa were heads of the eiephantry 

and cavalry. 

82. Ibid. 1. 43. 1, 199-201. 

83. Ibid. 111. 19. 1.57. 

84. 'Explanation of Certain Words occurin^ in TatniL Literature' by 

T. A. G. Kao. 

85. This is also clear from the Belur inscription. No. 112, feMiir Tk. 

Hassan District. 
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Velaikkaras were armed^® men of great valour. Their help was. 
enlisted when time ivelui) or circumstance demanded. The 
Maxavars and others were hardy Tamil soldiers and to that race, 
loyalty was the ‘be all and end alT of their life.^ X'elaikkaras^ 
also mentioned in the Ceylonese chronicle Mahavarnsa. They 
formed the strongest portions of the Singhalese army. They 
are mentioned in the inscriptions of Rajaraja, and others. They 
were famous for their martial qualities. They went to Ceylon 
accompanying tlie merchant guilds which frequently visited that 
island. They obtained many Jivitas, protections, etc. from the 
kings of that island, and became an important factor in tlie 
Singhalese army. Once \hjayabahu the king of Ceylon intended to 
invade India, and' for that he began to gather his army. But with 
a high sense of patriotism tlie \’ 0 laikkara troops, refused to iinade 
their motherland and scotched up an internal rebellion. Seeing 
this and understaning the intention of his troops, which formed the. 
strength of his force, the king had to abandon his intended iiuasion 
of India.^ X'elaikkaras figured in many capacities in that kingdom. 
They protected the great Buddhist viliariis, and their strenglli and 
valour was felt everywdiere. Local princes and chiefs of that 
country, when they attempted to gain the throne for themselves 
had by many means to persuade these troo|)s to join their sides, 
for, if they w'ere not persuaded success in any of their attempts- 
was w'ell-nigh impossible. In some records these are called 
Munnikai-Masenai and \lunrukai-Tiru\ elaikkarai^^. 'I'liere were 
many divisions among these X’elaikkaras like, X'elahgai, 
Idaiigai, Sirudanam, Berudanam, Palligaldanam, X'adugar'-^, 

86 Compare the expression ' aymlapliniyana VUaiUkarar' found in a 
Srirangam inscription. 

87. Heads of regiments, in the period of Kulottiinga III and Rajaraja UR 

made many compacts among themselves and they used to make strange 
vows which are recorded in the inscriptions. Cf. 516/02 435, 440 of 1913. 

88. C. J. S. Vol. II. Pt. III. p. 162f. Many references are found in the 

history of Ceylon to the fact that the kings of that island often resorted 
to the mainland for contingents of armies. 

89, S. I. I. Vol. IV. No. 1398. 

90, Vadugars were perhaps immigrants from the Telugu country and the 

hills. See also Sekkilar’s stanza in Murtinftyanar-puranara in which 
occurs “ Por vadugak-Karunadar mannan ”, 
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Malaiyalar,®' etc. Sirudanam and Perudanam were among the titles 
which the warriors received as marks of royal recognition of their 
valour and capacity. They were also called Sirudanattu Vadugakka 
valar, Valahgai VelaikkSrar. The Velaikkfiras figure prominently in 
the troops of Kajarftja and Rfijendra-cOl.a. Munrukai Velaikkfiras 
very probably consisted of tlie Valahgai Velaikkfiras,^ the Idahgia 
Velaikkfiras^ and those that did not beJong to both of these, but 
were recruited from among the Vadugar, Malayfilar nationalitie s 
and the Valanjiyars^. In S. I. I. Vol. II. p. 9f. the following regi- 
ments are mentioned. 

1. Perundanattu Anaiyatka]. 

2. • FanditasOla-terinda V'illiga} 

3. Uliamasola-terinda Villigal Andalakarttfilar 

4. NigarilisOla-terinda uda-nilai Kudiraichchevagar 

5. MummadisOla-terinda Yanaippfigar 

6. VirasQlaanukkar 

7. Farantaka Kohgftlvfir 

8. MummadisOla-terinda parivfiratiar 

9. Keralfiniaka terinda-parivarattfir 

10. Mulaparivfira-vitteru a/tVrs Jananfitha-terinda parivftrattar 

1 1 . Sihgalantaka-terinda parivarattar 

12. Sirudanattu Vadugakkfi valar 

13. Valahgai Palampadaigalilfir 

14. Perundanattu Valahgai Velaikkfirappadaigal 

15. Sirudanattu Valahgai Velaikkfirappadaigal 

91. Malaiyfilar were settlers from the Malabar. When the people of 

Kohana rebelled against Parfikrama Bfihu I of Ceylon, the Keralas took 
to the side of the Rohana people. Mv. Ch. LXXIV. 

92. Valahgai Velaikkfiras are mentioned in Mys. Arch. Rep. 1920, p. 31 and 

in the Smaller Leiden plates Ep, Ind. Vol. XXII. p, 281, it is stated 
that the copper plate edict was written by Nigarilisolan Madhurfintakan, 
one of the Vikramobharana-teXinda-Valahgai Velaikkfiras of Utkkodi. 
His signature .is also attested. In No. 9 of 1910, a certain Dasaya 
Nayaka figures as the Commander Senapati of Vlra Vallaja’s Valahgai 
force. 

93. It is however remarkable that this section does not find any seperate 

mention. 

94. Karunfikara Ten llahgai Valangiyar U., Karunfikara Virar Valafijiyars 

of South Ceylon. A. R, for 1923. p. 106. 
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16. Alagiyasola-terinda Valaiigai Velaikk&rar 

17. Aiiciiirkalanka-terinda „ „ 

18. Ilaijaraia-terinda „ „ 

19. Chandiia[)arakrama-terinda„ „ 

20. Ksaliiyasikhamani-terinda „ „ 

21. Muria\ ikramabliarana „ „ „ 

22 . Nitta\ ino la-terinda „ „ 

23. Rajakainiiirava-terinda „ „ 

24. l^ajaraja-terinda „ „ 

25. Kaja\ iiioJa-terinda „ 

26. Kauaiinikhabhima-terinda . „ „ 

27. Xikraniabarana-terinda „ „ 

28. Keiaiaiuakavfiisal Tirrumeykfippalar 

29. An ukka vasal „ 

30. Pari\ ara Meykappalar®^ 


95. I nscripiions from Kilappavur in the Tinnevelly district mention a 
certain class of men called Munai-edir-mQgat whose commanders 
Diindiuiay aka f}i-9eyvar make cei;^tain gifts to the two temples of the 
place. Tlio terra Dandanayakam suggests that they must have been 
a military body and this conclusion is supported by a record (395 of 
1917) dated in the reign of MaXavarmah Vikranm Pandya. in which the 
other name of this body is given as Tennavaf: Apattudavigal meaning 
' the helpers of the Pandya king in times of distress’, which may be 
said to correspond to the king’s own regiment of the present day. 
These are also mentioned in 396 of 1917. Meykdppdr must have also 
been another name of such a class of military regiments. These 
bodies are perhaps similar to the community called Padaikkanavar ^ 
Pcruntpadaiydm of other inscriptions. The observations of the 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo deserve to be noted. He says that 
there are about the king a number of Barons who attend upon him. 

‘ These ride with him, and keep always near him, and have great 
authority in the kingdom. They are called the King's Trusty Lieges. 
And yon must know that when the king dies, and they put him on the 
fire to burn him, these Lieges cast themselves into the fire round 
about his body, and suffer themselves to be burnt along with him. 
1' or they say they have been his comrades in this wjorld, and that they 
ought also to keep him company' *in the other world’. See Elliot & 
Dowson : Tlie History of India as told by its own Historians. VoL Hi. 
The descriptions suit well the inscriptional references. Meykappfilar 
of South Indian inscriptions may.be equated to the Meykdppar, 
Vdd((ru)n, Shie V ira d B,iid Bamba Senevi of the Ceylon epigraphs. 
Ep. Zey. Vo). I, p, 34. 


3 
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31. Palvagai Paiampa^aiga^ilftr^ 

That these regiments^ were really a strong element in the 
armies of the great C5la kings is borne out by many inscriptions 
which speak of them. After some time these troops, either by 
having left the vocation of war or because of the gradual lapse 
of royal favour which meant absence of Vrittis and Jivitas, they 
had to eke out their livelihood by the pursuit of callings other 
than military. These classes^ became separated into different 
castes pursuing different vocations in life. Nowadays we find 
castes like Senapati or Padaiyachchi generally in the South Arcot> 
Trichy, Salem, Tanjore and other Districts. The word Padaiyachchi 
is the direct translation of the Sanskrit Senapati. Having left the 
vocation of war these Padaiyachchis began life as agriculturists 
by tilling the soil and living on the produce of the land. These 
came to be called in later days as Arakavan/nJ (t.e. Padaiyachchi),. 
Vanniya-Ksatriyas, and Gaundas. Eighteen of the musicians of 
the Rajarajesvara temple originally belonged to one or qther of 
the thirty-one regiments noted above, and not less than twelve were 
from the Velaikkara troops.^ Some of these regiments were in the 
charge of the management of the minor shrines of the temple and 
they had to provide for the requirements of those shrines. Others 
took money from the temple on interest which was payable in cash, 
for various purposes the nature of which is not known. These 

96. Another inscription informs a new regiment called Anukkabhimarpadai 

and states that a certain Vitahkan was the commar.der of the same. 
No. 94 of 1932/3. A regiment called AbhimanabhiisaDa-terinda 
Kaikkolar is referred to in No. 417 of S.I.I. Vol. V. Three regiments 
which went by the names Parthivasekhara-terinda-Kaikkokr, Gandara- 
ditta-terinda-Kaikkolar and Porantaka-terinda-Kaikkola**. are also known 
from a record of R&jendra-Cola 1. No. 120 of 1930-31. 

97. Regiments of Soldiers with coat of mail or armonr are mentioned as 

Anthalakattalar, S.I.I. Vol. II. p. 98. Cf. Peruhg : I. 46.1. 243, 

98. The Idahgai and Valangai came to be divided into 98 subsects in each 

and these communities had -their own representations. See No. 489 
of 1912 ; No. 34 of 1913 etc. The Sirudanam and the Perudanam 
had their own representatives called SirudanattuppavUnagan and 
Peruiidanattuppamntagan respectively. S.I.I, II. p. 96 and No. 618 
of 1912. 

99. No. 627 of 1909. 
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facts show that much interest was created in them in temple affairs. 
Thus they performed other tasks than military, — in times of peace 
and unemployment in the battlefield, and as warfare was not a 
periodical occurrence. Rftjarftja's military chiefs were learned men 
and some of them were judges, arbitrators and the like.^w Not 
only this, in general, many military men were alike famed in war 
and civil affairs. Sekkilar, one of the greatest poets of the Tamil 
land, v.as a great SenSpati by profession, Medamarya, the great 
and loved Senapati of Vira Ch5da was a learned man skilled in 
sciences and weapons; 

{To be concluded) 


100, Nos. 64 & 95 of the same year's collection. 
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RUDRA IN THE RGVEDA 

By G. Sitaramiah, m.a. 


Rudra occupies a prominent place in the Vedic pantheon. 
Although he is invoked in three hymns only in the Rgveda, he is by 
no means a subordinate divinity because he combines in himself the 
demoniac as well as angelic features and he is the only god who is 
feared and held in awe by the Vedic bards. 

The etymological sense of ‘Rudra’ is uncertain. According 
to the usual derivation from the root ‘ rud the term ‘ Rudra’ means 
‘ Howler*. But this meaning does not take us far in understanding 
the Rgvedic conception of the god. 

Vedic scholars hold that gods in the Rgveda are nothing if 
they are not personifications of natural phenomena and they have 
explained the physical basis of the conception of Rudra in several 
ways. V. G. Rele, author of “The Mysterious Kundalini ” 
maintains, in explaining the biological form of ‘ Rudra that he is 
seen as “a thick dense protuberance, the Pons Varolli, on the 
cerebro- spinal nervous system, just above the medulla oblongata, 
the upper terminal end of the spinal chord ”. 

Some scholars regard the conception of ‘ Rudra ’ as the Vedic 
anticipation of the conception of Siva of later days. Professor 
Macdonell, however, opines that the pehnomenon underlying 
Rudra’s nature is the storm, not pure and simple, but in its 
baleful aspect seen in the destructive agency of lightning. 

Being a Deva, Rudra possesses the common attributes of all 
members of the celestial clan. Thus he is beautiful, wears orna- 
ments, is very powerful and brilliant and upholds the cosmic 
order ‘ Rta *. 

Let us now turn our attention to some of the picturesque 
epithets applied to Rudra in the Rgveda. In the first place, he is 
regarded as the father of the ^ Maruts ’ — the storm gods. He is 
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ruddy (haiditu) and fair-lipped (Su-Siprah) and wears a glorious 
necklace iNiska). He is mightiest of the mighty (TavasSm 
Ta \ astamah) and therefore unassailable. The most striking idea is 
tliat l^uclra is regarded as the best of all that is born (6restho 
jaias>a sriyasi). He wields the thunderbolt (vajra-bJbhu) His 
hands are merciful. He is full of remedies for the afflicted as he is 
ref^arded as the physician of physicians. Young and unaging he is 
lord (Isa .a) of the world. He is also destructive like a terrible 
beast. T ie is spoken of as a bull and a boar. He is also bountiful 
and aiispit :ous, is easily invoked and is a giver of much health and 

vveaUii. 

riuis we observe that Rudra is eulogised in superlatives. The 
(IcsM to wai His goodwill is seen in almost all the stanzas of the 
‘ Kiidra Sukta*. The poets implore him to slacken his bow and to 
bestow upopi them the most salutary medicines which will enable 
them to ii\c for a hundred winters. 

ddri being the poetic response of the primitive Aryans to 
the niysu rv that is implicit in life, such occurrences as terrible 
lightning nud peals of thunder were attributed to a divinity^ 
'Rialra '. Hence being regarded as malevolent he is highly 
piaised in order that he may not discharge his lightning shaft 
agamst tiienj. 

Kudia is one of the few gods who have special distinguishing 
charactorist cs. Although he possesses the divine qualities of 
brilliance, knowledge, power, beauty and immortality, he does 
not possess them in the same degree as the other gods possess them. 
Usas is the most beautiful, and Agni is the most knowing of the 
gods; Ivndra like Indra is the most powerful of all the gods. 

Thus we see in Rudra, a divinity which is not wholly 
malevolent. The sinful are punished and the prayers of the 
others are justly rewarded. The invocations with reference to 
Kuch a are all humble, honestly made and they really come from the 
heart. 1 frda a Sutas^m) 



THE SULTANS OF DELHI 

By V. Raghavendra Rao, m.a., b.t. 


The Muslim period of Indian History has been engaging the 
attention of Indian scholars perhaps as an unconscious protest 
against such cavalierly statements that the Sultans of Delhi left no 
fruitful ideas or institutions behind them. * 

It would be unfair to tar them all as a race of “ savage and 
blood-thirsty tyrants *’ revelling alternately in unbridled slothfulness 
and uncontrolled massacre of the innocents. 

Nor can one blame Islam for the devastating zeal of its 
neophites. Most of the Turkish conquerors assumed a zeal 
for Islam merely to cloak their innate lust for plunder and 
conquest. The accumulated wealth of India was a far more 
justifiable excuse for their unabashed robbery and plunder. 
** The real object of the invader was not the temple but the 
fabulous wealth it contained. Had the Hindu temple been as 
simple and austere as the Muslim mosque, Mahmud of Ghazna 
would not have invaded India time and again.” ^ Unlike the 
Arab and the Persian, the Turk lacked the ciyilising force of a 
cultural inheritance and utilised Islam merely to sanctify his 
predatory instincts. “ The greatest discredit to the religion 
came when the Ottoman Turks adopted Mohammedanism and 
enthusiastically, but selfishly, sponsored its cause.” ^ 

In spite of their inordinate lust, these Sultans were obliged to 
compromise with their ideals by adopting a tone of moderation 
in India. It was obviously impossible for them to exterminate or 
proselytise the millions of non-believers. 

The Arab conquest of Sind is an instructive episode in the 
history of two great races of India. Having obtained victory by 

1. The Oxf« Hist. Ind. V. A. Smith, p. 258. 

2. Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule. S. M. Jaffar. P. 52. 

3. A History of World Civilisation. Swain, J, E. p. 52. 
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his superior force, the conqueror Muhammad 13in Kasim conciliat- 
ed the vanquished by requiring their co-operation in the administra- 
tion of the coiKiiiered domains. The chivalrous Arab could well 
admire l^ralunin and Ksatriya valour which joyously welcomes 
death in tlx', battlefield no less than the warrior of the Crescent. 
So their lives were spared and their religious institutions were 
sponsored by the Muslim State with a definite assignment of 
revenues for their maintenance.^ 

The central Asiatic Turk felt no such prompting of nobler 
emotions and delighted in attacking with pick-axe and hammer 
every tempU^ that crossed his path. The Hindu temples became 
the goal of the Gha/.nvide invader because of their stored-up 
wealth ; and the idols l)ecanie objects of icono-clasam more out of 
sjvte than zeal foi one’s religion. Scholars are agreed in con- 
demning suc h devastating force of Mahmud who simply revelled 
with a baibarous joy, in the destruction of the priceless exam])les 
of Hindu Art.^ The temples of Muttra could not escape the fire of 
his vandalistic zeal, tlmugli they perforce extorted his admiration 
for their artistic lavish. The testament of History pillories Maha- 
mud for his un-Islamic acts, while condoning Islam as a religion 
of peace. 

Indeed Mahammad emiiloyed Hindus in his army and secured 
them an honourable place in his very capital city, where they could 
continue their religious rites (luite undisturbed.^ F'ar more 
remarkable is tiiat a Hindu poet could describe the exploits of 
Sultan Mahmud in the Sanskrit language, giving us a lead into 
fresh avenues of study. ' 

Mahammtul of Ghon, ihe first Muslim comiueror of India 
bequeathed his Indian Empire to his well beloved slave, Kutub uddin 
Aibak. This “ Moon Lord " Aibak cut himself away from the apron 
strings of the caliphate and established a truly Indo-Muslim State. 
His KuUib-minar tower and t hi w\vat-ul-lslam mosque certainly 

4. Studifisin I iu:o-Musliin Histoi v. I-I')diwala. H. J, p. 96. 

5. Miiliamriiad of (ilia/na. Na/.irn : )'>p. 163, 164. 

Habib: p 83. 

6. MulKiinmad of ('.hazna. Na/.iin : p lo4. 

7. “The Hiiuln ". :9lli J'eb. 1933. 
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proclaimed the might of Islam: (Quwwat) rather than serving as a 
meeting'pla^ce of Hind-Muslim art, as a recent writer avers^. 
A strange union of hearts, this building of Mosque with the raw 
materials of Hindu temples ! For this the ardour of victory must 
subside. 

But the dream of an Indo-Moslem State was realised by 
Altamish and culminated in the vigorous personality of Ghias uddin 
Balban. Balban established firmly his authority as a most-dread ^! 
Sultan by suppressing impartially the Turkish nobles and Rajput 
rebels. 

Balban’s government was the very negation of a theocratic 
state. He was the founder of an autocratic system, drawing- its 
inspiration from the Persian tradjtion of “ the divinity that hedges 
round the Kingship”. His life was one long toil to exalt his 
throne and dynasty with political formulas and formal conventioi>s. 
He thought of Royalty as greater than the subjects. He believed, 
like Kaiser Wilhem II, that King was responsible to God alone- 
No ulama, no amir dared to question the authority of this Vice- 
gerent of God on earth. Such a military system was bound to 
collapse in the hands of his nerveless successors. But Balban 
had done a great service to the nascent Islamic State by crushing 
all oppositions to it from within and without. 

The claim of Dr. Topa,® that this empire “ was broad based,” 
“ free from racial discriminations,” and was “ progressive ” 
is contradicted by himself elsewhere. He admits that Balban did 
not acclimatise himself completely to Indian atmosphere. Fear 
was the sole aim of his government.^® It was left to his 
successors to break this spell of horror and build a bridge of union 
between the two great peoples of India. Dr. Topa confesses that 
to Balban “ Kingship signified oppression and cruelty ” 

It was Jalal uddin Khalji who exorcised the frigid conser- 
vatism and nightmare of force that had entrenched themselves 
round the throne of Delhi. He humanised politics and Indianised 

8. Pre-Moghul Politics. Dr. Ishwara Topa. p. 75. 

9. Ibid. pp. 76. 77, 79. 

10. Ibid, p. 69. 

11. Ibid, p.m 
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the alien s> stem ol ernment. His was a genuine Islam which 
treated all ii .in- ihinus with kingly impartiality. He refused 
to award the time-honoured sentence of death to robbers and 
rebels, as being opposed to the Shariatd^ His peroration to the 
rebel prisoners is strangely reminiscent of Buddhism. ** Evil for 
evil is easily returned; but he only is great who returns evil 

with ^^ood.” 13 • 

This new-fangled generosity drew a respectful protest from 
a member of the old Balbanite school of blood and iron ; but 
the Sultan would not budge from his high moral plane. He would 
rather abdicate his heavy dignity than compromise with his dearest 
coin i tion not to dip his hand in the blood of the innocents. On 
anoit.(;r occasion, the same minister Ahmad Habib pointed out 
to the sultan the impolicy of withdrawing from the siege of 
Ramhamboor, just to save a few useless Hindu lives — The 
reply of the sultan was eloquent. of his noble attitude to his Hindu 
suhie( ts. He laughed and said “ Do you not see that the Hindus 
pass t very day by ray palace, blowing their conches and beating 
then drums on their way to worship their idols by the bank of the 
Jutim i? They follow the laws of their infidelity before my eyes,. 
des]>!, ing me and my royal authority. The enemies of the faith — 
in my capital and before my eyes — live in luxury and splendour and 
arro^^antly pride themselves over the Mussalmans on account of 
tiieir prosperity and weaitii. Shame on me — I leave them in 
KixLn \ and pride and content myself with the tankas 1 get from 
tiiem by way of charity.”^'** This is a frank confession of the 
imp .dcyof intolerance in India. Indeed toleration was the rule, 
iiu /iciance was an exception. 

Phis process of secularisation of politics and overthrow of the 
veued interests reached its apogee in the reign of Allauddin 
Khipi who asserted in emphatic language that his royal will 
alone was to be the guiding principle of his state. “ Whatever 

12. IhuL pp. 105, 106, lOy. 

13. Ibid. p. 109. 

14. Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule. Jaffer, S. M. pp. 52-53. 

15 Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule. Jaffar. S. M. p, 52-53. 
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1 consider to be for the good of the state, I order ”, said he.^® 
He brushed aside all cobwebs of hieratic influence and made 
himself the sole arbiter of the state. To enforce his will and ensure 
peace and order, Allaudin applied the pruning axe impartially to 
all the tallest poppies of the state, both Muslim and Hindu. His 
military regulations and sumptuary reforms gave his grateful 
subjects a sorely needed peace and plethora of the necessities of life. 
No wonder that Ibn Batuta found the memory of the sultan 
enshrined in the hearts of his subjects as a Ma-Bap ruler. “ Of all 
the sultans of Delhi Allaudin was the best; and the people of 
India eulogise him highly In spite of the caveats of V. A. 
Smith^® about the value of such panegyrics, impartial verdict must 
credit the sultan with a high degree of successful statesmanship. 

His economic regulations cannot be easily dismissed as ** crude 
economics The sultan’s order, in fixing up the prices of 

articles, did not entail punishment for failure to do so. While 
the merchants tried to corner goods, the sultan would throw 
into the market fresh stocks from Royal granaries and thus beat 
down monopolist tendencies.^® Such a merchant was simply 
boycotted socially and not punished by the State. So a regulated 
freedom of trade seems better than cut-throat competition which 
simply destroys thousands by its • merciless logic. 

This apotheosis of the King as absolute master of the destinies 
of State received its imprimatur from the greatest poet of the 
age, Amir Khusru.^^ This * bulbul ’ of Hindustan hailed the 
reigning sultan as “ the shadow of God.” To him the King became 
a law unto himself. “ This greatest intellectual ” of the age kept 
a blind eye to the parricidal sin of the sultan and exulted in 
his conquests that ultimately the very fish in the Ganges became 

16. Mediaeval India, S. Lanepoole p. 108. 

17, History of India as told by its own Historians, Elliot & Dowson, Vol. III. 

p. 599, 

IS* Oxf. Hist. Ind, V. A. Smith, p. 231. 

19. Camb. Hist. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 119. 

20. History of India etc. by Elliot & Dowson. Vol. Ill, pp. 599 600. 

21. Pre Mughal Politics. Dr. Ishvvar Topa. p. 132-134. Campaigns of 

Aflauddin Khaiji. Mohammed Habib p. 1-2. 
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Sunni.’^ Yet he admired the Hindu woman for her Sati, 
the superiority of the Indians in philosophy, mathematics, the game 
of chess, and Indian music, “ superior to the music of any other 
country.*’ Learned men from all parts of the world have come 
to study in India, while no Brahman has travelled outside India.^^ 

I'ar from acting as an unbridled despot, intolerant of 
advice and contradiction, Allauddin instituted the wholesome 
practice of consulting the army chiefs in his military expeditions 
and civilians and men of learning in his civil affairs.^^ The greatest 
despot of the age could well appreciate freedom of speech and 
agree to harness his unbounded ambitions to the more sensible 
projects of extending his sway at least to the frontiers of 
Hindustan.^^ 

“ Allauddin’s political efforts were crowned with success; but 
he failed in his political objective. He could not eventually succeed 
in renienting the foundations of State.” ^ In these words 
Dr. Topa does scant justice to the greatest administrator of Delhi. 
The failure of the sultan was due to his subjects who did not 
realise the identity of interests, and who still looked on one another 
with a degree of insufferable contempt as infidels on one side and 
with a contemptuous hatred as uncouth conquerors on the other 
side- Rather, the sultan’s reign was full of fruitful ideas and 
institutions ; but he had not the resources of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of an army of loyal servants willing to carry on the King’s 
government. 

The time-honoured practice of the “ struggle for survival ” 
in the Muslim state failed to inspire into the Amirs around 
the throne a feeling of loyalty and contentment. On the other 
hand, it encouraged hypocrisy and treachery as the safest laws of 

22. Life & Works of Amir Khusrau by Mohammed Wahid Mirza. p, 231. 

The campaigns of Alauddin Khilji by Muhammad Habib, pp. 35, 36, 
41, 103. 

23. History of India — by Elliott & Dowson III p. 546. Life & Works of Amir 

Khusrau. M. W. Mirza. pp 183-4. 

24. History of India etc. Elliot & Dowson Vol. Ill pp, 182, 191-192. 

25. Camb. Hist. Ind. Vol. HI. p. 102. 

26. Pre Mughal Politics, Topa p. 169. 
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self-preservation. — Allaudin’s reign taught his co-religionists “ that 
kingship could be usurped without compunction.** ^ 

Mubarak Khalji tried the experiment of advancing Hindus to 
the position of equality with those of the old Turkish Amirs. 
This act evoked the revolt of vested interests which ultimately 
submerged in a blood-bath of both the sultan and his ideas of union 
and equality within a national state. The reactionaries triumphed 
under the lead of Ghaziuddin Tuglak who thanked God that he 
saved the state from the hands of the parvenus and infidels. 

But the time-spirit was stronger than the triumphant sword of 
the Ghazi Malik. His own innate reverence to God and intimate 
marital relations with Rajput ladies forced him to temper justice 
with mercy and look upon his sovereignty as a public trust in the 
eyes of God. “ A new spirit and a new vision characterised his 
reign. Promotion of the economic well-being of the millions of 
his non-Muslim subjects became the central idea of his government.'*^ 
Construction of canals, reduction of land dues on account of drought 
or famine and fixation of the assessment at one-tenth of the 
produce, all tended to the identification of the interests of the ruler 
and the ruled. But the forging of a spiritual bond between the 
two great races was left into the abler hands of his son and 
successor the much maligned Muhammad Bin Tuglak. 

Verily Muhammad Bin Tuglak can easily claim his place in 
Indian History only by the side of Akbar the Great. In many 
ways, this visionary enthusiast was a forerunner of Akbar who 
fulfilled the dream of new India in finding a Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Sultan Muhammad revelled in the company of philosophers and 
learned men of all sects, which shocked the orthodox nose of 
Barfini who satisfied his impotent rage by blackening the memory 
of his patron as an atheist and an enemy of Islam. The Emperor 

27. Ibid, p. 171. 

28. Ibid, p 173. 

29 Ibid, p, 179-SO. 

30. Ibid. p. 187. 

31. Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule. ]affar. S. M. pp. 34. 40. 

32. Rise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tughlak by Mahdi Hussain, pp. 129. 

197-198. 
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sternly punished all frivolous complaints against the Hindus whom 
he considered as his most loyal and law-abiding subjects^. This 
open championing of the inhdels was. an unpardonable offence to 
the intolerant orthodoxy of Barani and Ibn-Batuta. And no 
Muslim dared to accuse the Hindus of any offence in a liglit-hearted, 
offhand manner. Thus the sultan was centuries in advaine of his 
slow-moving and narrow-visioned people. 

The projects of the sultan have been all rescued from their 
alliance with insajiity. His Chinese expedition has now been 
narrowed down to a campaign in the Himalayas, which fulfiled 
its aim, though at an enormous cost, inevitable in all mountain 
warfare, so well illustrated in the Afghan and Nepalese wars of 
a far more miglity power. His “dreams” of a central capital and 
token currency were certainly not mere visionary schemes. The 
verdict of 1 listory must be that the sultan had not the co-operation 
of an enlightened bureaucracy to enforce his laws and guard against 
abuses. Pesire to deceive and cheat the state is as rampant 
today as it was in the days of the sultan. An argus-eyed bureau- 
cracy could Imve saved him from the obloquy of a dreamer and 
visionary— 

Muhammad’s championship of the Hindus as equals of the 
ruling class raised a storm of protests and rebellions all over the 
Empire. The reactionary forces found thei^r leader and mouth- 
piece in Firoz Shah Tughlak. 

Sultan Firoz surrendered^^ himself into the hands of the 
victorious Mullas and re-established their ascendency as the 
guardians of the Statfe. The mild-natured, peace-loving sultan 
was forced to rescind the laws of his predecesor and forbid freedom 
of thought and worship to the Hindus.^® In his autobiography, 
Firoz exults in his piety which executed Muslim Sufis and 
blew up to skies the newly built Hindu temples. Yet this sultan 

33. Proc. Indian History Congress* Allahabad. 1939. p. 285. 

34. Rise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tughlak, Mahdi Hussain, pp. 193, 

197-198. 

35. A short History of Muslim Rule in India, Ishwari Prasad. 

Oxf. Hist. India. V. A. Smith, p. 250, 

Do p« 250, 
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has been compared to AeDka by uncritical enthusiasm.^^ This 
action of the sultan is defended on the score that Islam forbids 
infidel places of worship in a predominantly Muslim locality.^ 
Devaraya II of Vijayanagar placed the Holy Quran on his throne 
and built mosques in front of his palace.^® 

Naturally generous^ the sultan put a limit to the policy of 
intolerance and consecrated his time for the material and moral 
development of all his subjects. Firoz Shah Tuglak has rightly 
earned the title of the father of his people and a fore-runner of 
Shah Jehan. 

The forces of reaction so well entrenched behind the throne 
could not be easily dislodged and Sikandar Lodi was the last 
champion of a losing cause.^® 

Away from the courts, the fakirs and sadhus were forging 
a bond of union between the two great peoples and even had the 
courage to indict the sultan for his reactionary policies. “Malik- 
ul-ulama assured the King that it would be improper for the sultan 
to destroy the ancient idol temples and that he ought not to 
forbid the accustomed rite of ablution tank?’*^ Hindus 
and Muslims openly attended the lectures of a Brahmin, though 
forbidden in vain by a well-meaning but spineless Sultan Firoz 
Tuglak.42 

This tendency at synthesis of these two cultures expressed itself 
in the foundation of Satyapir cult^ a fore-runner of the Din-i- 
lllahi of Akbar, Kabir, Nanak. Dadu and a host of others prayed 
in unctuous language, 

" Thou art Ram and Rahim, 

Thy names are Keshav and Karim. 


37. Pre Mughal Politics. Topa. p, 235. 

38. Pre Mughal Politics. Topa. p, 246. 

39. A Forgotten Empire. Sewell p. 72. 

40. Oxf. Hist. Ind. V. A. Smith, pp. 253-4. 
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42. Ibid. pp. 89-90. 
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In the field of music and architecture the practical visionaries 
created a glorious epoch that effaced all distinctions between the 
ruler aiui ruled and compelled the two races to sit at the feet of one 
another as master and disciple, forgetting their unhappy past.^ 
On the top of these comes the greatest bond of unity, the Lingua 
Franca of India, Urdu or Hindi or Hindustani, a necessary instru- 
ment of national unity. 

This tendency towards the identification of the joys and sorrows,, 
mutual respect and toleration reached its climax in the culture- 
state ot tlie Moghul Emperor of Delhi, whose wealth and grandeur 
made it the cynosure of the then known world. 


45. Some Aspects of Muslim Culture, Jafifar, S. M, pp. 204-6. 
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By 5. ^RIKANTHA SaSTRI, M.A. 


Ill 

Figurines <tiid amulets. Witchcraft and sorcery seem to 
account for many of the terracotta figurines and amulets.^8 xhe 
seals especially the miniature, ones and the copper tablets do not 
seem to be heraldic, historical or commercial. Some of the 
amulets have holes and bosses through which a particular kind 
of string was inserted and tied to the arm, wrist, neck or on the 
forehead. The small seals and copper tablets were perhaps 
inserted along with various herbs into envelopes and thus worn. 
The figurines are k7:tyas of . the Atharva Veda—concrete objects 
like dolls used in a great number of magical ceremonies. A few 
no doubt may have been worshiped in the houses, but a study of 
Atharvan charms shows that there are clear parallels. The small 
amulets found in the lowest strata of Harappa have no knobs or 
holes, no “ unicorn ” or deeply engraved legends. Therefore they 
are not sealings and the inscription is meant to be read direct from 
the original. The range of inscriptions is very limited : Vats points 
out that a particular combination occurs thirty-two times. There- 
fore the inscriptions are not personal names either. Thirty-three copies 
of the same cylindrical seal (No. 315) made in two parts and pressed 

* Continued from Vol. XXXII. No. I. Page 37, 

28. Hrozny however prefers to take the seals not as amulets but as of 
individuals, “seals of so and so “. He claims to have deciphered the 
seals in the light of hieroglyphic Hittite, and draws far fetched conclu- 
sions regarding the Indus population and chronology. The Indus 
population consisted of hieroglyphic Hittites, a non-Indo-European 
Subaraean or Hurrish, and Kushites (Cassites) and Elamites.-- the 
dominant element being hieroglyphic Hittites who penetrated to India 
in the beginning of the 3rd millenium B.C. {Le Flambeau, January 
1940. l.H.Q. Dec. 1940) 
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togeilier, nme copies of Nos. 334-336 show that these amulets were 
^vieani ioi some fairly common disease. It is highly probable 
that sorcerers (Catanas^ AtharvanSy Kitnidins, Yatudhanas) 
had a ! (‘S( I ve of these seals ready for their customers and uttering 
spells and i^erforming ceremonies over them when there was need, 
disposed tiiem off. 

l iie miniature seals have the crocodile, fish, goat, “ incense- 
buinei . pipal leaf, hare, the cross, four-sided bars, dotted circles, 
and snakes, tortoise, cross-hatched pattern, goat, bison, 
aca( ia, the svastika turned to the right as in India, anchor, trees 
and plants on them. The shapes are oblong, square, triangular, 
reetangular, cylindrical, small discs, lanceolade, heart-shaped, 
shield, leaf, writing tablet (?), fish, tortoise, hare, T-shaped, rhom- 
iK:iid. The crescent-shaped amulet is unique at Harappa. The 
plano-convex discs may have been used as bezels on the rings. 
I'lui shield-shape is probably a representation of the double-axe. 
rhe leaf-shaped seal has a fish moulded or in relief. The crocodile 
ts not the usual fish-eating ghariyal but the magar. The fish 
aiul tortoise shaped seals have inscriptions on both sides. Bull’s 
heads made in sankha and pottery, with twisted horns, reclining 
tiger, jugate feline heads are also cult-objects or amulets. 

At Tell Agrab and Khafaje, miniature models of the duck, bull, 
pig, kneeling human figure, bearded human head, reclining goat 
({H rl'orated), different kinds of fish (with red beads set in bitumen for 
eyes), tortoises, rams, dogs (?), leopards, cut from glazed steatite, 
faicice, mother-of-pearl, shell etc. show close resemblance to the 
J h.iappa miniatures, though the Mesopotamian have no legends on 
iiiem. Frankfort says (///. L. Nexvs Sep. 26. 1936) that these 
• 111 inlets present a source of information as yet untapped. Some 
of these amulets were strung along with beads to form necklaces. 
Seated monkeys with a cord round the neck, flying wings, a double - 
fish, and frogs are also found. At Brak the amulets of the Jemdat 
Nasr and Early Dynastic periods are made of marble, alabaster, 
lapis lazuli and shell. Two alabaster idols with a neck and pair 
of tdrcles representing eyes resemble the so-called writing tablet 
miniatures of Harappa. They also resemble the so-called “ hut- 
symbols ” from Tepe Gawra. Mallowan pointed out that the 


4 
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amulets — the kneeling* bull, fish, double fish, ram, kneeling man» 
are exact counter parts of Early Dynastic work in Sumer and Kish 
and Mari, At Brak and Chagar Bazar the shapes include lions,, 
gazelles, bears, hedgehogs, ibex, pigs, hares, frogs, eagles, ducks, 
fish, sheep and cows. Mallowan took all these, along with the 
beads to be foundation deposits. The alabaster idols were very 
numerous and varied considerably in form but the majority had 
flat bodies, elongated necks, surmounted by large eyes, often inlaid 
with black, red or orange paint.. Some had double or triple heads 
aijid a few had a smaller image of an idol engraved on the front of 
the body, suggesting a symbolic mother and child. The variety of 
their head-dresses suggests a hierarchy. Possibly they were meant 
to avert the evil eye, just as the beads are used in modern Syria and 
India. 

These images, the kidney-shaped amulets, bull’s head, the 
cruciform design, the impression of two feet with a snake between 
them, the hare amulet, the vulture, ram, fish, tortoise, duck, frog, 
jugate bull heads of green stone discovered at Brak in Syria and 
assigned to C. 3000 B. C. (///. L. News Oct. 15. 1938) are exactly 
paralleled in Harappa' miniatures. In Crete (L. M. II) the beads 
—segmented, spirally grooved, tubular, amygdaloid, and globular, 
have the lotus and recumbent calf carved on them. The amulets 
are in the shape of monkeys, frogs, argonauts, bulls' heads etc. 
The double-axe and dolphin also occur on vases. The sacred horns, 
bull’s head with boar’s tusks, goat-headed demons with wings, 
winged imps, animal heads growing out of horns, bird -headed 
and winged women, bat and griffins, flying fish, and monkeys occur 
in M. M. Ill period. 

In M. M. II, the seals are signets, three or four sided bead- 
seals, lentoids, round-carved with an ibex, four-sided prisms with 
winged-heads. The figures are adapted to the shape of the seals. 
In M. M. I, the flat bead seals with the broad-arrow, sigmas, four- 
leafed flower and other designs were introduced into Crete. Scarabs 
and Barbary ape figures were taken from Egyptian amulets. Hor- 
nets, toads and bulls of gold and faience had also amuletic value. 
Miniature goats, ibex, dogs, stoats, tortoises are also found. In 
E. M. Ill animals first appear. The “double axe” is converted 
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to a goat by adding a goat’s head at one end. The seals have 
the monkey, dove, boar’s head, lion, ape, a two-lieaded bird (at 
Trapeza), The seals are conical or with pyramidal tops, or 
three-sided, cylindrical with engravings at both ends, flat or two- 
sided, ** buttons ”, and signets. The patterns are spiral, labryiuh, 
svaslika, rosettes, lions, spiders, scorpions (headless as in Egypt), 
boats and fishes, the double sickle motive (two reversed lines). 
In E, M. II birds, jackals and svastika occur on the seals, and 
also Egyptian designs. In E. M. I. the seals made of steatite 
are conical or three-sided with a proto- Minotaur figure. In the 
neolithic period at Knossus steatopygus fiddle-shaped figurines 
are found and continue into K. M. I. where they were made in 
stone. Though there are some analogies with the Indus civilisation, 
the Cretan culture developed as a thalassocracy. In Crete, from 
the neolithic times onwards, tlie same dolico-cephalic race with 
long narrow faces and not above five feet two inches tall were 
responsible for the Minoan ('ivilisation. They came from 
Anatolia and Syria and were sea farers. Therefore Tell Halaf, 
Brak and Chagar Bazaar influences are seen in the earliest Cretan 
figurines and pottery. 

These parallels however bring us no nearer to the solution of 
the problem of the Indian amulets, for the ritual texts of Babylonia, 
Assyria and Hittites throw no light and the Cretan script has not 
been interpreted.' Tlieref ore while noting the prevalence of more or 
less similar cults, in view of the continuity of the Indian civilisation, 
we can take the Atharva Veda and discuss some of the amulets and 
spells described there. 

Magic, medicine, and psycho-analysis are all employed in the 
Atharvan charms. The main groups are medicinal (takma naiana 
gana)t black-magic and exorcism {catana), mystic prayers {dtma 
devatya), confounding {mdhana\ white magic for success in trade, 
discussion, agriculture, domestic happiness, long life, health and 
virility, against portents and calamities, propitiating Manyu, Yama, 
Rudra, etc. for concord and harmony, Vratya, mdngalika (funeral). 

Medical amulets : — A reed charm in case of diabetes and 
fistula; for safe delivery by caesarian operation, two accouching^ 
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goddesses Suiam and Biskali {Puskali) were invoked. To 
stop the flow of blood (menses?) a sand-bag was pressed. 

( ) In heart diseases and jaundice Surya 
was invoked and the disease was asked to go to Suka (parrots) 
RQpaiiaka (kastha iuka — com.) and Hfiridrava (gopitanaka — 
yellow water wagtail). 

For leprosy, haridrS and rajani {parpati ?) were used. It was 
first made by an Asura woman. 

For takman several amulets and medicines are prescribed ; 
heated axe dipped in water, etc. 

An ointment amulet (anjana) is employed against eye diseases, 
jaundice, consumption, takman (fevers), balasa (phlegm) etc. 
It was obtained from Himavant, Traikakud, and YamunS. 

Laksa (lac) water was used to heal deep wounds. It is 
called silagi and grew upon Plaksa, Khadira, Asvattha, Parna, 
NyagrSdha and Dhama. Also called Atundhati. 

With an amulet of a kind of rope, three goddesses and 
Mahisa were invoked for protection, 

A mam (amulet) was bound on the navel against snake 
poison. The snakes mentioned are (Krait ?), grass-hunter, 

brown, black, timata, Upddaka^ aligi, viligiy broad-knobbed one, 
born of the black barbarian woman {dasyii astknyah)^ Udakulay 
{urugula)y tabuva and tastuva. 

An amulet of three metals gold {harita)y silver (urjttna) and 
ayas (copper) was bound for protection and long life. 

The root of the gourd [UrvarUy Karka^iy Circumis utilissimus) 
is used against balftsa (phlegm or catarhh). Talisa [Flacourtia 
cataphracta) and an amulet of barley, mustard plant [abayu ?) 
against eye diseases. It is also called alasaluy HlaujaUiy nilagala 
said. Paraiii leaves, burnt to cure gaytdanidld (carbuncle); the 
Sami for hair ; a darbha amulet for Manyu (anger) ; the anindhati 
or sahadevt plant for cows ; an arka (Calotropis gigantea) amulet 

and thread for virility. The Bower MS. Cl- 

p. 5. v. 60 and p. 17), also prescribes the rind of the pomegranate 
and mustard oil for virility. 
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The amulet of Madhugha was worn and the plant was chew«^ 
for obtaining the Jove of a woman and success in dispute. 

Gold beads {yugnta kr^nala) were worn as amulets for loo^ 
life and in Aditya mahasfintu 

Mud from ant-hills was used for flux, wounds, fever, diarrhoea^ 
diabetes, etc. The asuras dug low for the remedy, the ants 
(upajiK'd) bring it up from the ocean. Perhaps skin diseases 
supposed to be due to ants as among the Hopi American 
Indians, who drew the figure of a frog in sand to cure skin 
diseases. 

d iie Jangida plant {varanasyam prasiddhah) with a hemp* 
strinR was tied on as an amulet ^against viskandlia, (obstruction*) 
janibha (lock-jaw), and visara. 

A diirva amulet is used in Bhargavi inahasanti. An amulet 
bai ley, filapinji^ earth from ant-hill etc. were used against inheritc^^ 
consumption, leprosy etc. The sickman was placed under an 
harnessed plough with the head under the yoke and doused. Then 
he was ])laced in a sunyasala (witli round windows-grtva^sa), i*^ 
an old hole (jarafhhata) where grass (satatfna) grew and there 
doused and his mouth was rinsed. 

An amulet of the splinters of ten trees and touched by ten 
friends was also used. 

Kamptla chips bound to the patient placed at cross roads, wer^ 
wetted with bunches of grass. 

The horn of a bull-gazelle was used against the Ksetriy^ 
disease “ On the head of a swift running gazelle {Uarina) is ^ 
remedy So also Apastamba Srauta Sutra : — 

II 

The remedy was also connected with the constellations* 
** What shines yonder like a four-sided roof {chJiadt) there wit^ 
the ksetriya shall disappear.” Chhadi is a grass mat to cover th® 
roof. Weber takes it to be a constellation and Whitney suggests 
the star group Arab Manzil (tent) in Aquarii,the twentieth uaksatr^ 
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according to the Surya Siddhftnta. “ The two blessed stars, the 
Unfasteners (Viirtau — the two stars in the tail? of Scorpionis) 
unfasten the Ksetriya.” 

A khrgala (tanutrai^a) and Bandhura (staff) are lied with 
reddish strings against karsapha, visapha and kftbava (probably 
different kinds of Viskandha). 

For virility an amulet of kapithaka [Ferenia Elephantum) 
is used. The gandharva gave this penis-erecting herb {Sepho 
harshafilm) to Varuna. It is called a stag, brother of Soma, the 
the first born of forest trees. 

The plant kandamula^ invoking Taksaka is used in exorci- 
sing arrow-poison. So also the Varana tree {Crataeva Roxhurghit) 
to ward off poison on Varanftvati is used. It could be purchased 
in return for coverlets {pavasta)^ garments (dursa) and goat-skins. 

Pippali is used for vata (wind) and bruises ; palasa amulet 
for phlegm, wounds, consumption, etc ; and amulet of madhugha 
kankaparva against the poison of snakes and scorpions; a lute 
string amulet against rajayaksma, apachit ; and jayfinya (flies ?) ; 
an amulet of deodar for long life; a gilt and lacquered amulet 
of ten kinds of woods against all diseases ; a golden amulet (ear-ring) 
in tula purusa and agneyl mahaianti to obtain long life ; a 
triple amulet of gold, silver and copper in prajapatya mahUmnti ; 
darbha amulet in aindrl mahasanti ; tidumbara amulet in kauhirl 
fnahakanti ; darbha in yami mahaianti: jangida amulet in 
Vdyavya mahasanti; iatavara amulet in santati mahaianti ; 
a threefold amulet in tvasiri mahaiaufi, anjana in Nairrti 
mahaianti; a threefold astrta amulet in mantdgaiu mahhinntL 
It is highly probable that the medicine men employed these herbs 
both internally as well as externally. 

Witchcraft amulets and figurines : — The sorcerers of the 
Atharva Veda are the Catana, kimidin, araya, yatudhana, pisaca, 
asuri, atrips, Kanvas, atharvans, sadanvas, etc. Their conception 
of demons is described in various spells of Sukra, Bhrgvangiras, 
Atharvan, and others. There were male and female demons whose 
names are given below; along with some benevolent deities. 
Susana and Biskala ... accouch men t goddesses. 
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Asan! ... lightning goddess. 

Vinayaka ... to remove unlucky marks and 

against cats. 

HrOdu .. god of the yellow one. 

Sadanvas at the bottom 
of a house, cow-stall, 

wagon body, axle, etc. ... daughters oi Magundi a pisaci. 

Kimidins-male a«d female ... Serabhaka, (Sevfdhaka), Serabha 

(Sevrdha), Yadava, MrQka, 
AnumrOka, Sarpa, Anusarpa, 
Jtlrni, Upabdhi, (Juti), Arjuni, 
Bharaji. 

... blood drinking wizards and 
embryo-eating {taya kanva- 
sydm iirahchinddmi) 

... KurOru, algandu, saluna, avas- 
kava, vyadhvara, kusumbha 
(kasabha), yevasa, kaskasa, 
eipi vitnukas, nadanim. 

... papa dtvaia, Abhva — a demon 
sent by Maruts, 

... Karsapha, Visapha, kabava. 

... god destroying profits of trade. 
... gods of ploughs. 

... “ collector ” god. 

Sarpas of the quarters ... East — Heti, South — Avisyu, 

West—Vairaja, North — Ava- 
sthava]^, F ixed — Nilimpa, 
Upward — Avasvant. 

East— black snake, South— cross- 
lined, West — pfdaku. North — 
svaja, Fixed — kalmfisa necked, 
Upward — svitra. 

Frogs Tftduri {tanidhuri)y khanvaka, 

khaimakha. 


Kanva pisficas 

Worms 


Apva 

Viskandhas 
Sataghna 
duna and Sira 
Sambhytvan 
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Gandharvas and Ap^^aras .. 

Apsaras— Hila, Naladi, , 

gandhi, pramandani, , 

(names ot sweet smelling; 

Visvax asii. 

Xirrti 

. naked, golden-haired (aim- 
evil dreams. ^ 

Snakes 

. kirata, Timata, (d'ayimatamUir. 
viligi, Urugiila, Tabuva, I’-i 
tuva. 

Tauvilika, brown and 

causing eye diseases {fiirala 

brown -eared. 

Araru 

, son of Varna and \"arimR 
causing bad dreams. 

Trinamaii 

. god of harmony and concord. 

KiXlakanjas 

. Heavenly dogs. 

Three Sars\atis 

. goddesses to remo\ e poison. 

Grahi 

. demon of sei/nre. 

Janibha 

. demon seizing tlie suckling 
child (lock jaw 

Anumati, Sinivali, Kuliu, 

Stellar deities, 

Kaka, Sarasvant, Asvini 

Giingu, Paurnarnasi, Ania- 

vasya, SarkCta and Vrscliika scorpions. 

Papi Laksnii 

. ill-luck, Jyeshthaghni and Mtlla. 

Vikesya and Ailabakara 

. Evil wallers. 

Apachit, achit, mura,Tamo- 

diseases. 

vrdha, Ayatu. 

Khargala, llluki, Uluka, 

demons in the torn: of birds. 

Susuluka, Svayatu, K6ka- 
yatu, Suparna, Ksvinka. 

Aliinsa, \^atsapa, palala, 

causing aboMiou iind luirtiug 

anupalala, .-arku (sulku), 

pregnant woman. 

Koka, inalimlucha, pali- 
jaka, asresa, wrap-gar- 
mented, bear- necked, win 
king one, snouted (tundi- 
ka) a.sura, flesli -eating, 
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kishkin-clogs,(svakishkin), 

tnakinj? donkey noises, 
dancing round tlie house, 
Kusula, Kukshila (pau- 
nchy) kakubha, karmna, 
srima (svarasa, suina or 
kharuma and sruiira), ku- 
kundhas, kukurabhas, 
skins- wearing (kritti), pelt 
wearing (dursa), dancing 
like eunuchs, making 
noises in the forests, nig- 
gards, buck-clothed {avi- 
chatma vasana) ill -smel- 
ling, retl-inoutlied, Maka- 
kas, (Mi’sakas), thrust- 
ers of woman’s hi})S, going 
before women bearing 
horns (plural), residing in 
the o\en (apakesthas), 
laughing wildly, making 
liglit in the tuft, with front 
feet behind, lieels and 
faces in front, born out of 
the ihresliing floor and 
dung-smoke U i un(la( Aru- 
iida), Matmata, pot-testi- 
cled, ayasus, wild rolling 
eyes, bristling, hermit- 
haired, copper-coloured, 
snouted (tundola), Saluda 
(Saludha), rim - nosed, 
TangaKa, chhayaka, na- 
ked, brown, two-moullu‘d, 
four-eyed, five-footed, 
fingerless, twiners, eaters 
of raw flesh, and of 
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human flesh and embryos, 
hairy, eaters, creeping 
away from the sunlight, 
kimidins. 

Serpents, Arbudi and Nyar- Snake goddesses, dan^jiuerf; of 
budi, Arbudi striding on Arbuda. 
khadura. 

Demons- tear-faced, crop- kinds of evil spirits, 
eared, with disheveled 
hair, dog accompanied 
Apsaras, wearing the mu- 
tilated, concealed specters, 

Itarajanas, tusked, black - 
toothed, pot-lesticled, 
blood-faced, hornless (tu- 
para), goat-smelling. 

Evil creatures — Buzzards, Ill-omened animals and Inrds. 

jaskamadas, vultures, 
falcons, crows, iaknni, 
jackals (rUpaka), Risa, 

Trisandhi with a red en- agod (sma to ( onfonnd 

sign to destroy specters hostile armies, 
with ensigns, ayas-mouth- 
ed, needle- mouthed, Vi- 
kankati (thorn-tree) mou- 
thed flesh eaters. 

Demons — kumbhika, dii’ Evil spirits. 
sfuka^ piyaka. 

Evil -nosed jackal and punyaga Evil sneezing. 

(eunuch) 

The krtyas (figurines for black magic) were made n buntac 
forms. For sorcery against enemies and in mahasanti Ancn asi ttn 
asvattha amulet is used. An effigy was made and piererd, put m 
boat on the water, its mooring was severed and push* <1 
with an asvattha branch to float away (ill — 6-7). 
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What witchcraft they iiav 
in raw liesh 

rtiftkcrs. (IV-1/ -+•) 


ave made in a raw 

vvnat 

one in 'vith tluu do thou 


.. \essei, in the blue* 
smite the witchcraft 


The raw flesh of a cock and a figurine were placed in a raw 
«;sel tied with blue and red threads and the krtya was buried with 
apfimftrga plant to ( ounteract sorcery. 

“ As a dog, ape or hairy boy tlie (iandharva seizes women, . . 
we expel (cat ay am a hi) with the ajasnigi plant." (I\- 37). 


Hymn (\ 3 : ) of Usi Sukra gi\ es some more details. The 

witchcraft made in raw vessels, mixed grains, raw flesh, in a cock, 
kurira wearing (horned ?) goal or ewe, in i)ne hoofed, having teeth 
in both jaws, in a donkey, in the rootless (plant ?) or buried 
(valaga), in a naiaci, in a fudd, in a lir(.‘, in houses, in sabtra, 
gambling board, dice, arrow, army, war ilriim ; pul down in a well, 
or dug at the cemciry, in a in a human bone, samkasuka 

fire (finical fire), brought by not the road— is destroyed, 

lo counter opponents’ sorcery <x peshta (comm, pishtamayam, 
pindani pftndum) ot white earth (?) is tlirown to a dog. ** I cast 
forth for death as a bone (?) for a clog ", (Vl 37-3.). 

Ihe spell oi Pralyangiras (X — 1.) mentions krtya (female 
figurines) having head, nose, ears put together by the wizard ; 
Sfldra made, king made, woman or J^rahman made ; buried in 
barht, cemetry, valaga, in a held or in garhapat\ agni : (uiointedj 
smearedy well adoniedy bearing all difficulty (?), go away to your 
makei, as one i)ierced, slain with an arrow, fitting it ^?) shooting in 
front, wherever you are set down, from there we make thee stand 
tip- lliere are knucsof good metal in our houses, \re ' ntting joints ; 
® cut thy neck liones 'gr/vtr) and two feet. If you came to us 
P'd or <iuadr.ipe(l (put logegher bv the ^vi/ard} go awav as 

octoped." 


hat the Indus figurines were similarly put logeiher, orna- 
and smeared (with buiier, oil or ghi) is clear tiom Mackay’s 
^cci 1 *^^*^*^ fhein. Whereas he takes ihem as nouse deities 
fhat ^nutilated and therefore thrown away, it is probable 

magi deliberately pierced and mutfiated ii? sympathetic 
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The most striking are the figurines with prominent belli -^ 
Some are merely naked and others hold children. The former cl;.s> 
may perhaps represent persons suffering from swollen stomaci s. 
Maruts are invoked with Atharva VI-22, (cp. 1-164-47; T<ii, 
Sam III — 1 — 144) to cure swollen bellies. 

Similar images are also found in the neolithic sites of Mom a 
and in Chagar Bazaar, Mallowan calls a male figurine the “( cl 
Man of Germayir,” dated C. 2500 B.C. It represents a m.M; 
with grotesque features and he was perhaps intended like the pregnji :.; 
mother-goddess figurines to secure fertility — whether cro[w 
cattle or children, it is not clear. It resembles a clay figure fonn <! 
at Ashur and another found by Petrie at Abydos in Egypt, iii 
the third millenium B, C. such figures had a wide distributic r . 
(///. L. News March 27, 1937.) 

The female counter parts of this male figure were two mod 
of the mother-goddess discovered in the second city of Chagar 
Bazaar. These figurines have pinched noses, large round bellies, 
hands at the stomach, breasts prominent and legs almost indistinct. 
The Indus figurines (Mackay, pi. LXXV No. 7, LXXVIII No. 12 ; 
Vats. Seal No. 305) of pregnant females with tight necklaces^ 
mother suckling baby, holding a baby with one arm and the other 
raised to cover her mouth (not a sign of youth as in Egypt) are 
clearly meant for safe pregnancy. They might have been used in 
the charms against embryo — spoiling demons mentioned above. 

Another pregnancy charm was a bracelet or bangle.^ Atharva 
VI — 81 recommends the binding on of a bangle, [iti mantroktam 
badhfiati) 

O hand clasp [parihasta), hold apart the womb to place the 
embryo. O thou sign {maryada) put in a son ; thou- 
comer {ai*ama)y make him come. 

29. Regarding the significance of alankdra, see J. C'.onda — Volume of 
Eastern and Indian studies presented to F-, W. Thomas p. 97. In 
the Atharva female figurines possibly ornamented with bracelets, 
necklaces, etc. are mentioned. An image of Night made of flour 
(piStS r&tri) in Atharva Parisishta IV-3-5, etc. is mentioned 
having a pratisara bound on it. {arcitdni (rdtrim) gandhantalyena 
sthapay (f,..pratisaram abadhya,,.chhafram hiranmayafn dadydt^ 
tc.) 
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Tiie hand <.las[> worn by AcIid clesiiHi<» a son, may 'Tvashli 
hind It. on hnr ‘^avinj’ that '‘She may fjnre birth to a son.’’ 

KvQii la iiioUcui India, a picgiiaal wuniaii in ihc i^evcnih ur 
^fih month is provided with new bangles after some ceremonies. 
\’ats (pi LXXVI) shows a woman with a peculiar head-dress 
wearing a bracelet. 

Another figure on a cot, probably a pregnant woman (?) 
on a wooden board, from Harappa resembles two model beds 
with females reclining at Mohenjo Daro. Frankfort refers to a 
seal of Jomdat Nasr period where a pig-tailed female is shown on a 
bed or bench which has hoofed feet. These females may be 
pregnant or sick women brought to the temple for cure or betaera 
of the temples. In the Atharva Veda (IV— 4. also Bg- VII-55-7) 
there is a charm to put a woman and her household to sleep in 
order to approach her without opposition. 

riu‘ thousand (golden) horned bull coming up from the ocean — 
with him we put people to sleep. 

Let all the women and the house dogs go to sleep. 

File women lying on a bench, on a couch, in a litter and of 
pure odour, all we make to sleep. 

( )n the seals there are the figures of men and women taken 
as gods and goddesses, with spikes of leaves on“th6ir heads. So 
also some of the figurines, have sprigs of flowers or leaves on their 
heads. No doubt some of them are vegetation deities but another 
explanation is also probable. To secure the love of a man or 
woman the Atharva prescribes some charms. With an amulet of 
simsapa {Dalbergia sisti) sacred to Bhaga, a spike of Sauvarcala 
^anklia /}t 4 $hpika is bound on the head of a woman desiring the 
love of a man and she enters the village (Ath. VI — 129). Again 
{VII -39) we have 

1 dig this remedy Sauvarcala. Correspondent (praiici) to 
Soma, to the Sun, to all the gods. If thou art either 
beyond people, or if beyond the streams, away this 
herb, having as it were bound thee, conduct thee hither 


to me. 
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Sauvarcala is not sochal salt but a root or flower mnkha 
piishpi according to the commentators Kausika, Darila and 
Kesava. Sauvarcala is also hemp. Halevy thinks that the plant 
was fastened to man before departure, by the wife to retain 
his love and bring him safely back. He refers to the liurme'>e 
custom of tying hempen cords by the wife and husband on eat ii 
other before separation. Kausika says that with this charm tin 
plant is fastened on the woman’s head and then she enters ti c 
village. Kesava however says that it is tied on the man’s head 
ipurusa Hrasi badhva). ^Probably it was meant both for male- 
and females who wanted to secure the love of the other sex. 

The male naked figurines next claim our attention. Ai 
Mohenjo Daro (Mackay, PI. LXXll No. 8} there is a male, entirely 
nude showing the genital organs, and with the hair in a broad flai 
mass. The head is upturned and with oval eyes. Over the red was 
there are black deposits showing that the figure was anointed witi 
butter on ceremonial occasions. Another (Pl. LXXIH, No. 8) 
in a dancing posture with bowed legs, and genital organs wel; 
defined, with no marks of circumcision.^^^ That circumcision existed 
in some parts of South India in the beginning of the, Christian erti 
is attested to by \'atsy3.yana. 

II 

Evidently this was not due to Semetic influence.^^ In any 
case the Indus people do not seem to have been much influenced 
by South India or Babylonia. 

30. The cust(^m of urinating in a standing posture is condemned hy die 

orthodox. AtharvafVII, 107) has a spell to avert evil consequences. 
“ Let not the lords (il^varah) harm me.” 

31. Ani in Vedic means testicles. The Ami tribe in Egypt was considered 

Semetic by Hall whose destruction by “Horns” was annually celebra 
ted. Neville identifies them Avith Proto-dynastic people of 
Egypt. Anil or Antiu means “ Pillar folk,” The name An or On 
perhaps from the pillar city of On on the Delta. The Anu tribe 
mentioned in ihe-Vedas is considered by Rajawade to be first hostile 
to Indra {Rg. S-VIlI-2). See also note on Vratyas. 
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\Vere thes® naked men priests ? If the images were anointed 
fonrpsent deities. Siva of course is dancing and naked 

thev repicij 

nbara\ so is Kala-Bhairava. But other characteristics of 
are not found. At Khafaje, Delougaz found a hoard of 

(liesC 

c nf the latter part of the second Early Dynastic period, 
I owing a great variety in style. One figure of white translucent 
is naked with hands clasped on the abdomen, bearded and 
^ iih curly head-dress. {lUus, L. News Dec. 10, 1938). Speiser 
{Scientific American, April 1938) takes such a statue at Tepe 


(i'uvra as anticipating the classical Hercules, but with a beard. 
\t Mohenjo Daro a figure with a goat-beard curling inwards is 
taken by Mackay to represent a god and not a priest. Speiser says 
‘‘ the presence or absence of beards was not merely a matter of 
fashion. It was once held that the bearded figures represented 
the Semites, the beardless ones the Sumerians. But when 
a number of ancient gentlemen with unimpeachable Sumerian 
antecedents began to sport beards, it became clear that the reason 
for the custom was religious. Priests and kings who combined 
secular and religious authority wore beards as the prerogative of 
tlieir office . . . One statuette is peculiar as of the original beard 
only the sidelocks have remained. The rest was cut off as is 
shown clearly by the none too delicate chisel marks. Had the man 
lost his priestly office after sitting for the sculptor, so that the beard 


liad to go? This seems improbable because priestly offices were 
usually hereditary. . . Or the wife may have objected to the 
‘Apparition strenuously so that the poor wretch had to resort to a 
compromise for the sake of peace.” The beardless Sumerian 
statues may represent high officials. At Khafaje, Preusser dis- 
co\ered three statues of naked bearded priests with hands clasped 
ui front in adoration. On the head is a four horned branch perhaps 
^0 suppoit some ritual vessel. Heras wildly identifies the three 
^lage.*; V. ith All, Lnlil and Ama and does not take them to be 
priests. I3u^ jg impossible from the attitude of adoration. 

^Ail> of course had a sacred significance in many religions. The 
approach his maker in naked innocence like a 
^Iso 1 burned in the nude). The head is 

s icived before But in Indi^ we also find several types 
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of monks — with braided hair, clean-shaven, with only a tuft on the 
head, bearded, with uprooted hair, etc. (jatila, mundi, lunchliita 
kesa, eka dandins, tridandins etc.)^ In the witchcraft ceremonies 
(abhicdra) nudity is prescribed. In historical times we know 
from Harivamsa and Vi^nu pnrdna that various hair dressing 
fashions were prevalent. 

5^=^ I 

In the Vedic period we have reference to beards and long hair 
{hiraiiya imahnt^ hiranya keia) of the gods. 

In the shaving ceremony before a sacrifice there is reference to 
the razor and to the barber of gods. 

ftfit: II 
II 

{Tai, Sam. II-l) 

In the Atharva Veda (VI 1 1 -2- 17) in the tonsure ceremony, the 
shaving of the face and head is alluded to. 

With that dangerous very sharp razor, the hair dresser shears 
the hair and beard, adorning the face— steal not our 
life-time. 

In VI-68, shaving is described as follow^s : 

Let Savitr bring the razor, Vayu the hot water; may Adityas, 
Rudras and Vasus together wet him. Shave the head of 
Sonia the king. 

Aditi, shave the beard {ima^nt. Paippalada has kesdu. 
Adite Kemn vapa\ wetted by the Waters. May Praja- 
pati nurse [chikits) it. 

Savitr shaved Soma and Varuna. Ye Brahmanas, shave this 
man. 


32. The yatis thrown to the Salavl'kas by Indra are compared with the 
Shamans. (Schroeder V.O.J. 33). 
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Compare Tai. Br. II-7-17, and ^ankhayana Grhya SSlra 
(1-28). 

^?isrRiT 

»T?iFS35tnq II 

The Tai. Br. I-5-6-2 says that the Asuras began the shaving 
from the liead downwards to the arm-pits and therefore went down, 
while il)e gods reversed the process and therefore went to the 
higher world. Tai. Sant, (ll-l-l) also says that the beard is the 
characteristic of the man. On the Indus figurines of the males we 
can obsea \ o a trimmed beard, hair on the head bound by a fillet 
and the upper lip shaved; a natural in-curling beard different 
from tile siiif artificial beards of Egypt and also a small tuft with 
the head shaved. 

Some of the composite animals on the seals may illustrate the 
descriptions given in the Vedic literature. 

The bull with the elephant’s trunk is also found on a Jemdat 
Nasr seal."’-^ Frankfort thinks that the difference in treatment may 
well be the result of a gap in time, the Indian seals dating from 
the end of Early Dynastic or Sargonid period. But this position 
is untenable on the evidence of ceramics as I have shown elsewhere. 
Mrgahastin and Vfsahastin occur frequently in the Vedas and 
they are usually, perhaps erroneously taken to mean the beast with 
a hand and the powerful elephant. The term mrgahastin is similar 
to parvatagiri [Ath. IV 6-7), and therefore is no indication of un- 
faniiliarity. Atharva (lX-4-3) refers as already indicated to a Bull 
whicii bears a trunk {Kabandha ?) of Vasu (good). 

Nejam^a (Naijamfea) probably in the form of a goat is 
worshipped for obtaining offspring. In the later Buddhist and 
Jaina tiadition this goddess is mentioned in the transfer of the 
embryo. { Brhaddevata X-IS5. JRAS. 1895.) 


>3. The hull and the snake were combined in Phrygian mysteries. (Ramsay. 
Asuniic Elements in Greek civilisation.) 
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The Taittiriya Aranyaka (lY ‘2^ mentions the Aranyasva 

(taken to mean a Vpka) and a blood-faced, dog-footed animal-demon* 

W' II 

The Sfilfi Vpka is mentioned in connection with Indra who 
slew the Yatis and threw them to these animals. When the yatis 
were being eaten their heads fell away and became the date fruit 
(kharjiJra), their sap the karira. 

Wl5Irl | ^ aw I 

^ K9: gss^iqrl!! ^ ^?MdT II (Xai. Smn. 1 1-4-9) 

The sons of the she- wolf SSla Vfk\ cast Trita into a bricked 
well knpestakabhih {Rg, 1-105, Brhaddevata 111-132). The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka (lV-30) gives this spell. 

Indra in the form of a salavrki ran round the earth three times* 

Another animal was the Bhayedaka, a form of uusji. 
(VI.2-5-7. Tai Sam). 

I 

The goats or deer (prsni) combined on a seal with the 
Asvattha leaves may be referred to the 6 or 7 Maruts whose names 
are given thus. 

I fjTfewT«I 

II 3H«l 3H«I I 

«f^sr I II 

'R? 51^ I fewit I 


{Tai. Ar. IV-24-27.) 
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l*mnkfort says that the monstrosity is due to design and that 
tiiere is no point in searching mythological literature for the 
composite creatures. This is merely a counsel of despair. 

(To be concluded) 
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THE LITERARY GENIUS OF BADARAYANA 

By Rao Sahib N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu 
I 

Badarayana or Veda-Vyasa, otherwise known as Kfsna-Dvai* 
payana, is one of our revered Gurus in our Guru-Parampara, viz. 
Narayapa, Brahma, Vasista, Sakti/Parasara, Vyasa, Siika, Gauda- 
pada, Govinda-BagavatpSda, and Sankaracarya. Narayaiia is the 
Lord of the Universe. Brahma, the first-born, is the Creator of the 
Universe, to whom Narayana taught the Veda. Vasista, the son of 
Brahma, by the latter’s Will-Power, is the supreme spiritual adviser, 
who was closely associated with the solar race of the kings of 
Bharata-Varsa. Sakti, the son of Vasista, was the father of the sage 
Parfisara, who, by Satyavati, the daughter of Uparicara Vasu, gave 
birth to the Sage of Badari, Badarayana, called Kpsna-Dvaipftyana, 
owing to his dark complexion and his being born on. an island in 
Yamuna, by the spiritual Grace of Parasara. His son Suka was 
a Jivanmukta from his birth and receiving initiation from Bada- 
rayana, Janaka and Narada rose to the highest seat of Paramatma 
with the force of his Y5ga. Gaudapada, Govinda-Bhagavatpada 
the guru of Sri Sankaracarya, and Sri Sankaracarya are our 
Brahma- Vidya gurus in the age of Kali, for leading us to Parama- 
Pada through the two Vedic Margas of Karma and GSana. Karma 
includes Bhakti and Upasana. 

It is indeed interesting to see the great literary service done 
by Badarayana to us in his supreme grace and with his supreme 
Yoga. He is famous in our Literature as the sage that classified 
our Vedas, summarised the teaching of the Veda in the Brahma 
Sutras and wrote for the edification of the learned and the unlearned, 
the Mahabharata, called the fifth Veda and the eighteen Puranas. 
It is a fashion with our modern critics to say that there was no 
Vyasa, that there were several Vyfisas, Vyfisa being only a title, 
that the Mahabharata must have been the writing of more than 
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one writer, that all the Purtoas could not have been written b)r 

one man and so on. We might dismiss these theories as fantastic,, 

as we know that one author in our own age ha^ shown himself 

capable of writing several works and different kinds of works in 

different styles too. The History of English literature alone is 

sufficient to silence these critics. However, my purpose is not to 

deal with such critics or answer them, for they do not seek answers 

to tiieir criticisms. Their pride is that they have made research 

in an age -of research. We search for truth and we do not 

research, for we lose- nothing, for us to search again. Our 

literature shows us the way to search within ourselves and 

find Brahman through all this enormous Universe. We see 

/ 

Brahman and the Universe in our heart, as the Candogya Sruti 
says, if we seek within with Yoga and Upasana for Brahruan, as 
Atma is in our own Hearts. 

In dealing with Veda-Vyasa, we speak of Bftdaraya^a, the son 
of Barasara, the great sage of this Kalpa of Sveta- V^araha Avatara 
of Naiayana. Our literature says that, in each Kalpa, creation 
follows the same routine as in each previous Kalpa, and so there is- 
hound to be a Vyasa or codifier for each Kalpa. Our Vyftsa, 
Badanvyana belongs entirely to our own Kalpa and so we have no 
doubt about his identity or his work in the field of our Literature, 

11 

b irstly, we have Badarayana as the classifier of the Vedas,, 
hence called Veda-Vyasa. In the Visnu Parana, third amsa^ 
adhyayas 3 to 6, the sage Parasara tells Maitreya the literary story 
of Veda-Vyasa in sufficient detail. The literary work of Veda* 
Vyfisa falls under four divisions. 

1. Vedic Classification. 

2 . Brahma Sutras. 

3 . The Mahabharata. 

4. The Puranas. 

Badarayana has classified the material of the endless Vedic 
literature in a way so as to make the material useful for the 
performance of yagna and for the growth of Gnana from Karma^ 
Nitya, Naimittika and Kamya. He taught the four V'edic 
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recensions thus made by him to his four disciples. To Paila he 
taught the Rg Veda, to Vaisampayana he taught the Yajur V^a, 
to Jaimini he tatight the Sama Veda and to Sumantu he taught the 
Atharva Veda. To his own son Suka he taught all the Vedas. 
The Atharva Veda deals with four kinds of Vedic Karma, Santika, 
P&usika (including Bhaisajya), Adbhuta and Abhicara. The Yajur 
Veda deals with Nitya, Naimittika and Kfimya Karmas. The Rg 
Veda contains the hymns for the invocation of the deities who 
have to be propitiated at the various karmas. The Sama Veda 
contains select Rks set to music in seven tunes, used for singing 
the glory of the Devas, while they are at the Vedi receiving their 
sacrificial shares. When the deities are thus propitiated, they 
bless the sacrificer and his associates, the Rtviks, with long life 
and prosperity in the world and bliss beyond this life of a fixed 
season, in the great year of time known as eternity. The 
Atharva Veda deals with several rituals intended to make life 
free from seen and unseen obstructions and afflictions, relating to 
the body, the mind and the soul. These rituals are classified and 
instructions for their performance are given in the sutras of 
Kausika. So each V^a has its own sutras for the rituals. To 
appreciate the genius of Veda-VySsa, I would just give as a sample 
an analysis of the subject-matter of the Kfsna Yajur Veda, as I 
have been able to make it during my study. 

The Kfsna Yajur Veda falls under four great divisions 
according to the Rsis presiding over the rituals. The four Kanda- 
Tsis of this V^la are Prajapati, Agni, Soma and Vi sve- Devas. 
The following is a summary of the subject-matter: — 


1. Prajapati Kanda 

Topic Mantra 

Adhana ... T.S. 1. i. 1-13 

T.B. III. v. 5-7 

Yajamana ... T.S. I.v. 10 

vi. 1-6 


Bralujiana 

T.B. III. ii. 1-10 
iii. l-ll 

T.S. II. v. 1-6, 11 (3-9) 
T.S. II. vi. 1-6 

T.S. I. vi. 7-11 
vii. 1-6 


... T.B. III. v. 1-4 T.S. I. Vn. 2. 

8-13 II. v. 7-11 
vi. 7-10 


Hautra 
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Topic Mantra Brahmana 

Hotarah T.A. III. 1-7, 11 T.B. II. ii, iii 


pinda-Pitr-Yagna 

pitr-Medha ... T.A. VI 

Brabma-Citi ... T.A. Ill, 1-11 

Brahma-Medha T.A. III. 15-21 

Miscellaneous ... T.A. III. 8, 9, 

10, 12, 13. 

2. Soma K&nda 

Adbvara ..vT.S.I.ii. T13 
I. iii. 1-13 
I.iv. 1-31 
37-45 


T.B. I. i. 1 
I. iv. 8 


Vajapeya ... T.S. I. vii. 7-12 

Sava-Yagnas ... T.B. II. vii. 

7, 8,12,13 
15-17 

Pravargya ... T.A. IV. 1-42 
3. Agni Kanda 

Adhana * ... T. B. I. i. 7. 

ii. 1. 

SDccial Rituals... T. S. I. iv. 

32-34. 

Punaiadheya and T. S. I. v. 3, 5, 
A^nihotra ... 6, 10 


T.B. 1. iii. 10 


T.B. II. ii. 5 


T.S. VI. i. 1-11 

ii. 1-11 

iii. 1-11 

iv. 1-11 
V. 1-11 

vi. 1-10 

vii. 1-3 


T.B. I. iv. 1 

V. 4, 9-12 

T.B. I. iii. 2-9 

T.B. II. vii. 1-6, 9-11, 14, 18 


T.A. V. 1-12 


T. B. I, i. 2-10. 


T. S. I. V. 1, 2. 

T.B. I. iii. 1. 
T.S.I. V. 4, 7-9. 
T. B. l.iv. 3,4. 

II. i. 1-11. 
T. S. V. i. 1-10. 
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Topic Mantra Brahmana 

Agni-Cayana ... Ti S. IV. i. I-IO. T. S. V. i. I-IO 

ii. 1-10. ii. 1-10 

iii. 1-12. in. 1-11 

iv. l-ll. iv. i-11 

V. 1-11. V. 1-10 

vi. 1-5 vi. 2-10. 

vii. 1-14. vii. 1-6,8-10. 
V. V. 5-10. 

vi. 1, 4. 
vii. 2-4, 6-9 
T. B. I. V. 7, 8. 


4. Visvedeva Kftnda 

Topic Samhita Brahmana 

Ysjya ... T. S. I. 1. 14, 

ii. 14 

iii. 14 

iv. 46 
V. 11 

vi. 12 

vii. 13 

viii. 22 

II. i. 11 
it. 12 

iii. 14 

iv. 14 

V. 12 

vi. 11-12 

III. i. 11 

ii. 11 

iii. 11 

iv. 11 
V. 11 

IV. i. II 

ii. 11 

iii. 13 
T. B. II. viii 


Upanuvftkya ... T. S. III. i. 1-10 

ii. I-IO 

iii. 1-10 

iv. MO 

v. 1-10 


A ravyaka 
III. 14-21 
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Topic Samhita Brahmama Araiiyaka 

• ••• T. S* 11. i. 1-10. T. B. H. viii. 

Pasu ii.1-11 

Isti iii. 1-13 

iv. 1-13 

Rftjasuva ... T. S. 1. viii. T. B. I. iv. 2,9, 

1 - 21 . 10 . 

V, 5, 6. 
vi, vii, viii. 

II. vi. 

Sattrayana ... T.S.VII. i. 4-10 T.B.I.ii.2-6 

ii. 1-10 iv. 5-7 

iii. MO 

iv. Ml 
V. MO 

Asvainedlia ... T.S. I. iv. 35-36. T.B. III. viii, ix 
IV.iv.l2 

vi. 6-9 

vii. 15 
V. i. 11 

ii. 1M2 

iii. 12 

iv. 12 

V. 11-24 

vi. 11-23 

vii. 1 1-26 
VII. i. 11-20 

ii. 11-20 

iii. 11-20 

iv. 12-22 
V. 11-25 

Naksaira Isti ... T.S. IV. iv. T.B. I. v. 1-3 

10-11 III. i. 1-3 
4-6 

Pmusa Medha T.B.III.iv. T.A. III. 13 

Pabuka Hautra T.B. III. vi. 

Acchidia-Prfiyas- T.B. III. vii. 

citta 

Divasyeiia-Isti ... T.B. III. xii.1-2 


Apaghesti 


T.B. III. xii. 3-4 
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Topic Samhiid Bmhmava Amnyaka 

5. Other Rsis 


1. Havyavftt : 
Sfivitra-Citi . ... 
NAciketa-Citi . 
Chfiturhotra- 
Citi 

Vaisvasrja- 

Citi 


T.H. III.x. 1-8 

xi. 1-6 

xii. 5 T.A. III. 1-12 

xii. 6-9 


2. Arunah : 

Ariina-Citi ^ 

3. Svayambhuh : 
Svadhya^^a 

4. Upanisads: 

(a) Sagmhita-Devala 

(b) Varuni Devata 

(c) Yagniki-Devata 


T.A. I. 1-32 


T.A. II. 1-20 

T.A. VII-X 
VII 

VIII, IX 
X 


The above analysis shows at a glance the arrangement of 
the Yajur Veda for ritualistic purposes by the sage Veda-Vyasa. 
One who has to perform the rituals or even study the text of the 
Veda intelligently derives great benefit by this classification of the 
subject-matter in the best manner possible. 


Ill 


After thus classifying the Vedas, the sage necessarily had to 
take out the rationale of the Vedic teaching from both the points of 
view, t.e. of Karma and Gnana and formulate the Vedic Theory 
of Brahman as the goal of existence and show the sure means of 
reaching tiie goal through the two-fold path of Karma and Gnftna. 
Both lead to the same goal by what appears to be two paths, which 
are really one. For this purpose the sage Badarayana formulated 
the Brahma Sutras in four chapters. 

In the First Chapter, the general theme is that Brahman is 
in All the Jagat^ Manifested Universe, Brahman 
is indeed the essential form of all the objects of 
existence. 


See — “ The Hymn of Aruna " by ilie author. 
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In the Second Chapter, the theme is that Brahman is the 
Creative Force in the Jagat, All the theories of 
creation according to the different schools of thouglit 
are discussed and refuted. The theories are of the 
Sftnkhya, the Vaisesika, the Naiyftyika, the Bauddha 
(Ksanika), the Sun^'a-vftda, the Ksapanika, the 
Jaina and the Pftncaratra schools. 

Having established the thesis that Brahman is All and is the 
Cause of All, the sage proceeds to expound the 
Oneness of Brahman and Jiva, Jiva representing 
the finite form of the Infinite Brahman. The 
evolution of the elements (Bhutas) and of the senses 
(Indriyas) is then dealt with. 

In the Third Chapter, the value of Action (Karma) is discussed. 
Virtuous Karma (Piinya) and Vicious Karma (Pfipa) both give 
rebirth, for the running out of the effects of both kinds of Karma. 

Then the value of Saguna and Nirguna Up&sana is taken tip, 
the former being a preparation for the latter, the former still binding 
the Upasaka to life, the latter raising Jiva to the final stage of 
Sfiyujya with Brahman, directly or through grades of lokas or 
regions of higher lives. 

In the Fourth Chapter, stress is laid on Nirguna Upasana as 
freeing the Jiva from births caused by Karma and leading Jiva to 
that union with Brahman from which there is no return. 

The teaching of the Brahma Sutras is summarised by Sri 
Krsna in the Bhagavad Gita Ch. 12, 13 and 14. Ch. 12 summa- 
rises Ch. 3 and 4 while Ch. 13 and 14 summarise Ch. 1 and 2 of 
the Brahma Sutras in a manner intelligible to lay minds. This 
summary is in fact implied in the statement in Gita Ch. 13, 
Verse 5, that tl)e whole matter dealt with here (in the Gita) is fully 
discussed by Vyftsa in the Brahma Sutras with an exhaustive 
discussion of the various theories in their proper places. It is 
interesting to see how, in the Brahma Sutras, Bfidarftyana considers 
the theories of other Vedantins. 
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Bddarayarta Jaintini 


1 . V ais vftnara . . . Paramflttna 

I. ii. 24-27 


2. Brahman 


3. Adikftra for 
Brahma 
Vidya 


4. Brahman 
and Jiva 


5. Karma 


6. Karmaphala 


7. Gfifina for 
Miikti 


8. Sannyasa ... 


Nirguna 
I. ii. *30 


(i) Akasa is 

Brahman 
I. i. 22. 

(ii) One- 
III. iv. 8 

Sukjfta-Dus- 

kxta 

III. i. 11 

Igvara gives 
phala (Mi- 
mam sakas- 
Karma gives 
phala) 

III. ii. 41 

Brahma-Gna- 
na gives Mo- 
ksa (not so, 
Mimamsakas) 
III. iv. 1 


Agni 
I. ii. 28 

Person for 
Dhyana 
I. ii. 31 


Akasa-Para- 
matma. Jivat- 
ma-earthly 
I. iv. 18 


Dharma gives 
phala 
III. ii. 40 


Artha- V'ada 
III. iv, 2 7 


Samya Sruti ^ Sruti rules out 
III. iv. 19 Sannyasa 

III. iv. 18 
Not opposed to 
change of 
Asrama 
III. iv. 40 . 


Devas too Adhikaris, 

Adhikaris not being 

I. iii. 26, 27, 33 Adhikaris for 

Madhu- Vidya 
1. iii. 31-32 


Ahmarathy^^ 


Pradesamatra 
for Upasana 
I. ii. 29 


Karya Karan 
1. 20 


9. Upasana 
(Angava- 
baddha) 
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Jabala Aitdtilomi Kdsakrtsna Karindjini 


In ISbru- 
Madhya 
Desa 
]. )i: 32 


Bheda up to Bimba' 
Moksa Pratibimba 

I. iv.‘21 L iv. 22 


Achara avayava 
of Karma- 
(upalaksana) 
III. i. 9 


For Rtvik 
III. iv. 45 


Atreya 


For 

Yajaman 
Ill.iv. 44 
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Badarayana 

Jaimini Aimarathya 

10. 

Brahma 

Hiranyagarbha 

Para-Bralima 



IV. iii. 7-11 
Ahangrahopft- 
sana, to Brah- 
ma L5ka ; 
PratikOp&sana, 

IV. iii. 12 



to lower I6kas 
JV. iii. 15 


11. 

Goal of 

Life’s enjoy- 

Even Nirguna- 


Upasana 

ments no bar 

Up&sapa takes 



to Brahma- 

only to Hira- 



Siddhi 

nyagarbha 



IV, iv. 7 

IV. iv. 5 

12. 

Body after 

No sthtila sa- 

With sthula- 


death 

rira. IV. iv. 10 

sarira ^ 



Both hold good 

IV. iv. 1 1 



IV. iv. 12 



From the above analysis it will be seen that VedaA'yasa 
has discussed threadbare the theories connected with Brahma- 
Vidya and formulated his conclusions definitely. That is why 
Sri Kfsna says that Brahma Vidya has been clearly dealt 
with in the Brail ma Sutras with codified reasons for the different 
theories. Veda- Vyftsa is definite J:hat the goal of Brahma-Vidya 
is Mukti or Brahma-Sayujya, through Brahma-Gnana and Nirguna- 
Upasana, Saguna Upasana being the necessary step to it, as Karma 
is for Gnana. 


IV 

After thus codifying the Vedas and formulating the Brahma 
Sutras, Veda-Vyasa took up the task of compiling the story of the 
Pandavas, with whom he was closely associated in his life. In fact 
it was he that gave birth to Dhftarastra, Pandu and Vidura. 
The virtues of the Pandavas and their sufferings elicited* the 
sympathy of Vyasa, as they did the active sympathy of Sri Kpsna 
and several virtuous monarchs and sages of the day When his 
son Suka left the world, he broke up his Asrama in Badari, and 
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Jahixhx 


Auduldmi Kaiakrtsna Karhiajini Atreya 


Brahman is 
attained to, 
not Brahma 
LQka 
IV. iv. 6 


went to the banks of the Saras vat i and stayed away there in 
seclusion. He went to the Panda vas whenever he knew they were 
in any irksome situation and was of great help to them 
spiritually at every stage. These occasions are referred to in the 
Mahfibharata by himself; and in the Devi-Bhagavata, he tells 
Narada that, though he was a sage, he could not but be swayed 
by Moha (attachment) towards the Pandavas, firstly, because they 
were of his blood and secondly, because they were ever virtuous. 
The main theme of the Mahabharata is that Hari or Sri Kpsna 
modelled the fortunes of the Pandavas, as requested by Indra on 
the Gomanta Hill. (Harivamsa. II. 19). The Pandavas had the 
grace of Durga, who took birth as the child of Yasoda for 
confounding Kamsa, the Asuric King of Mathura. The third idea 
that is prominent in the Bhftrata is that he who cares for his own 
interests is left severally alone by God while he who works for the 
good of others, subduing his own self mamatva gets all the good 
things of this world and of.the heaven. Harivamsa deals with the 
story and the glory of Sri Kpsna. The Devi-Bhagavata deals 
with the power and the glory of Devi. The Markandeya Purana 
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illustrates the truth of the principle that selfness {Mamatva) 
ruins one, while Nirmamatva saves the body and the soul of man 
ultimately in this world and in the life beyond death. If we should 
thus examine all the works of Veda-VySsa through the whole range 
of our pauranic literature, we are sure to see that one thread runs 
through the whole texture of the works of this great sage of 
Bharatavarsa. It is idle to contend that Veda-Vyasa is but a 
name to conjure with and no more. He was a star of the first 
magnitude in the literary horizon of this great Land, the Land 
known as Karmabhami. 

When King Janamejaya was performing the Sarpayaga to 
avenge the death of his father Parikshit under unnatural circums- 
tances, his disciple Vaisampayana related the MahSrbharata at 
the bidding of Vyasa. This was repeated by SUta in later times to 
the Saunaka Ksis in Naimisaranya to relieve them from the 
sufferings of this age of Kali. After the Mahabharata was 
completed and the Sarpayaga was stopped by Astika the son of 
Jaratkaru (the sage) and Jaratkaru (the sister of Vasuki), Janame- 
jaya wanted to know the full story of Sri Kjsna, who had done 
so much for his ancestors. Then Vyasa told the Harivamsa lo 
Janamejaya. After it was over, Janamejaya was still overwhelmed 
with grief and could not get peace of mind thinking again and 
again of the Dumtarana^ the unnatural end, pf his father. Then 
Vyasa related to Janamejaya the Devi-Bhagavata, which he 
had earlier communicated to his son Suka. Jaimini, the disciple 
of Vyasa, asked the sage M^fkandeya for an explanation of some 
difficulties in the' Mahabharata and Markandeya referred him to 
the four Dharma-Birds, who had fallen as birds, from the position 
of sages, by their selfness {Mamatva), The birds related the story 
of those that had risen by Vairagya in the land of Dharma, in 
different ages. Thus these Purarias are all historically and liter- 
arily connected with one another, both in the external details and 
in their internal structure. And yet there are critics who take 
pride in thinking that all these Purftnas represent the fictitious 
imaginings of different sets of writers to glorify one section or 
another, at the expense of others, for their own material ends, 
trying to hoodwink their lesser brethren, for their own glory. 
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Could there be any idea or statement more sacriligious than this 
for the fair name of India and Her culture? I pray that our young 
nien and women will, in the name of education of a national type, 
be led into the glorious precincts of our sacred literature, in 
the langua^^e of the Devas, the language of Samskara or purifica- 
tion of the body and the so.uh 
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THE FOUR VALUES IN HINDU THOUGHT 

(A Study of the Puru^rthas) ^ 

By P. Nagaraja Rao 


Contemporary European thought has chiefly concentrated its 
attention on the study of the metaphysical status and import of 
the three traditional values Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. A 
large number of scientiflc-minded Humanist Philosophers of the 
West have aflirmed their faith in values. As against the crude 
materialist assertion that values are subjective, and morality is 
rationalised expediency, the rationalistic savants of the West have 
asserted the objective and intrinsic nature of values. In such a 
philosophic background it is worth while to examine the Indian 
conception of values. 

Values are to be contrasted with the study of facts. Scientific 
observation acquaints us with facts. The study of values involves 
judgment. Value is a judgment that a thing is desirable {tsfa) for 
the well-being of man. That which acts as a means in securing 
the desirable end is called an instrumental value {ista-sadhanaia). 
An apparent study of human wants gives us the impression that 
the number of instrumental values we pursue is legion. But a 
close scrutiny shows that most of the desired and desirable 
things of this earth are finite, and perishable. The stamp of 
mortality is deeply set an them. They yield pleasure only for 
the time being. Such of those instruments that secure the transient 
and fleeting pleasures of life are instrumental values, as con- 
trasted with ultimate and intrinsic values. Ultimate values are 
ends in themselves and not means to any other end. Hence, 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness are asserted as intrinsic values. 


1. The term Purusiirtha means human values. They are four in number 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa, 
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Hindu Philosophical thought has proclaimed that there are 
^our different human values:— (l) Dharma = the Good, (2) Artha= 
Possessions, (3) Kama= Passions, and (4) Moksa= Salvation. Not 
all of them are accepted as ultimate values. By most of the systems 
of Indian Philosophy Artha and Kama are relegated to the level of 
instrumental values. They are not Parama-Puru§arthas (ultimate 
values). Moksa and Dharma have been classified as ultimate and 
intrinsic values. Though there is a great deal of difference in the 
descriptions of Moksa given by the different schools of philosophy, 
still there is the great measure of agreement as to the non-return of 
the liberated to the Spatio-temporal world of Samsara. Peace^ 
Bliss and non return to the world of Sainsara are the characteris-^ 
tics of the liberated soul. 

A rtha and Kama (possessions and passions) are not discarded 
and despised by the Hindu Ethicist : they have a right and 
limited jurisdiction in the building up of human personality: they 
fulfil their functions only when they subserve the end Mokqa. 
Wealth, valour and power are in themselves neutral. Their 
moral nature is determined by the use to which they are put. 
To merit the name instrumental values, Artha and Kama must 
subserve the end Moksa in accordance with the behests of Dharma* 
The spiritual aspirant in order to attain Moksa need not effect a 
violeiu rupture with ordinary life. Ancient Indian culture never 
stood for the complete denial of the enjoyment of all the goods of 
life. “ There was never in India a national ideal of poverty or 
squalor.” On the other hand, there has always been an insistence 
of a degree of freedom from sordidness and indigence of a grinding 
type. 

The two* fold paths advocated by Hinduism — the way of active 
life (pravrtti) and the path of renunciation {nivrtti ) — have assumed 
an entirely new significance at the hands of the author of 
the Gita. The Gita idea of these two paths is an advance 
on the Varnasrama view of it. The V arnasrama view treated 
the life of activity (pravrtti) as purely utilitarian. The good 
that accrued from the treading of the activity-path was useful 
to society as well as to the individual. The path of renunciation* 
{nivrtti) was conceived as involving the cessation of all activities 
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{sarva Karma Samnyasa). The Gita idea of morality cuts fresh 
ground here. The Gita insists on a life of activity with the spirit 
of perfect detachment to the things of the world and attachment 
to God. It is dead against the view of the cessation of all 
activities. It does not stand for Karma Samnyasa ^ but it stands 
for Phalasamnyasa (the renunciation of the fruits of the activity). 
The utilitarian taint attached to the life of Ppvrtti is transferred 
by the spirit of the renunciation of the fruits of the activity. 
The detachment taught by the Gita is not stoicism, because it 
involves attachment to God.^ 

Passing on to consider the value Dharma^ this is a most 
difficult sanskrit-term to render into English. We can take 
the Good as a fair equivalent of it. A liberal interpretation 
of the term Dharma means that which sustains society in perfect 
and just equilibrium. The securing of an atmosphere where every 
one can grow to the best of his nature is the effect of the presence of 
the value Dharma, It gives coherence and direction to the different 
activities of life. Some have interpreted the term 'Dharma' 
(the Nyaya School) to mean * moral merit’ accruing from the 
performance of scripture-ordained duties. Dharma is ethical 
excellence. It is at once the substance of social as well as 
individual morality. It entails the cultivation of virtues like 
fortitude, temperance and self-restraint. Further the social aspect 
enjoins the performance of duties to others in accordance to the 
law givers. On this view the performance of Dharma turns out 
at best to be instrumental (i^ta-sadhana) towards the attainment 
of either heavenly bliss {svarga) or the enjoyment of fruits of 
this world. 

One of the two prominent branches of the schools of 
Mtmamsa^ the Prabhakara school holds the view that Dharma is- 
an ultimate value. It is posited as an end in itself and not a 
means to any other End. This is the Indian version of the 
German philosopher Kant’s moral theory. Kant held that the 
dictates of Practical Reason are to be treated as categorical 

2. The Twojold view of Life : By Prof. M. Hiriyanna ; Presidential 
address to the Philosophy section of the Eighth Oriental Conference, 
Mysore 
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imperatives. His dictum was ‘Muty for duty’s sake”, Prabha- 
kara insists the performance of Dharma for Dharma’s sake. Such 
a formalistic ethical theory has been criticised on one and the same 
ground in the East as well as the West. Such a theory hardly 
has a content for morality and has been described as a drill 
sergeant’s theory of morality. It is extremely formal and as such 
difficult to apply to life. Such a theory in the words of Sankara 
reduces all activities to a form of meaningless drudgery. 

The Vedanta like most othet* schools treats Moksa f.e. 
spiritual realisation as the only ultimate value and the other three are 
regarded as instrumental to it. Dharma is considered an instru- 
mental value in a specific sense. It is instrumental not in securing 
the objects desired by our deluded self, born out of attachment 
and hatred (dvesa). It is instrumental in securing Mok$a 
from which state there is no return, to this world of sorrow and 
rebirth. The desire for Moksa is born out of Ghana and not 
delusion. Dharma is not instrumental to the realisation of 
secular Ends, but it is used here to achieve the supreme spiritual 
ideal. 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna in his address to the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute, Poona has pointed out that Indian Philosophy is 
essentially a Philosophy of Values.^ If the term value means,, 
being ultimate and intrinsic, the Indian conception that Mok^a 
is tlie only such value is hardly refutable. The Western con- 
ce[)tion Truth, Beauty and Goodness as ultimate values hardly 
stands the test of critical analysis. Like the Indian theists or after 
the manner of Christianity the three traditional values have to be 
concretised in the personality of a Deity. Without such a concrea- 
tisation the ontological status of the values, however cleverly 
bolstered up by the Realist empistemologies, do not commend itself 
to our acceptance. Realising the barrenness of abstract dialectics 
Indian Philosophy proclaimed Mok^a as the only supreme value. 
Moksa is a realisation and not a mere understanding. It is an 
immediate awareness of the universal in us. “ Indian Philosophy 

3, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Vol. XIX. 

Part I. 1938. P. 1 to 22. 
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does not stop short at the discovery of truth, but utilises it for 
attaining of something else which it holds as the supreme value.” 
The supreme object of philosophy, (according to all schools) is lo 
help man out of misery and restlessness and bestow the enjoyment 
of unalloyed bliss. This can never happen if Truth is to he 
treated as an ultimate value and as instrumental towards the spiritual 
realisation. Hence Indian Philosophers have to remove Truth 
from the high pedestal of being an ultimate value. Truth for 
Truth’s sake, art for art’s sake are dogmas unacceptable to the 
Hindu view. All are useful for the realisation of the Atnuuu 
Even the little and short-lived desires that we have for thethin^^s 
of this world are due to our love of the Atman Philosophy is not 
a mere game of speculation to the Hindu mind. It is a serious 
attempt to find the ways and means to escape from the trammels of 
sariisara and get at spiritual realisation. It arises out of a deep 
pragmatic need to seek something permanent and avoid the flux of 
births and deaths. 

The third of the traditional values of the West * Beauty ’ lias 
attracted the Hindu mind, and there is some difference of opinion 
about it among the ancient thinkers. The puritans have not 
disguised their distrust of Beauty and its expression in several 
arts. Manu the ancient Law Giver reckons in his list of weak- 
nesses (vyasanas) song, dance and instrumental music. There was 
this view that all forms of aesthetic pleasures are disguises of sensual 
pleasure. Hence it was not even praised as in instrumental va+ue. 

Side by side with this view there were others who held the 
view that art and beauty were intrinsically valid and objective 
experiences. Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitra makes the 
dancing Master say that “ the high esteem in which he holds his 
art is on account of its intrinsic merit, not because he professes 
it.” Some others hold the view" that art leads to the experiencing 

^4. Yagnavalkya in the famous discourse to his wife Maitreyi on the eve of 
his retirensent to the forest says : “ Verily » my dear, it is not for the love 
of the husband that the husband is dear, but it is for the love of the 

atmatit that the husband is dear, verily it is not for the love of 

all things thaf all things are dear, but for the love 'of the Atman that 
all things are dear.*’ 
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of aesthetic ecstasy (rasatiubhava) which they say is akin to 
Brahinan realisation (with this difference that the artist returns to 
the world of facts after he lapses from the aesthetic experience 
and the niukta knows no return to the world of Samsara\ 

Taking: these different views the verdict of Indian thought 
is largely in favour of the view to treat beauty and art as instru- 
mental values. There is no denial of the fact that beauty has 
an irrcsistable and universal appeal. This is an unique frame 
of mind characteristic of the artist. The contemplative mood 
which is very near the nis-kama-karma attitude helps the spiritual 
aspirant. Some have regarded art as the yoga of the layman. 
The artistic detachment born out of the psychical distance 


maintained by the artist goes a great way to help the spiritual 
aspirant. Rasa realisation is a step on the onward march to 
Brahman realisation. Thus we find that according to the Indian 
\iew all the three values (of the Western as well as Eastern list) 
are subsidiary to one and the same end Mok§a, 
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STUDIES IN PLANT MYTHS. NEW SERIES. No. V 

On the Ancient Greek Myth about Adonis as a Vegetation 
Spirit or Corn-spirit 

By the late Sarat Chandra Mttra, m.a., b.l. 

In the mythology of the ancient Greeks, Adonis is described as 
being a young man possessed of remarkable beauty, and as being 
the favourite of the goddess Aphrodite (or Venus). According to one 
ancient Greek myth he was the son of the Syrian King named Theias 
by his daughter named Smyrna (Myrrha) who had been inspired by 
Aphrodite with incestuous love. When Theias discovered the 
truth, he was about to kill his daughter. But the gods took pity 
on Smyrna and metamorphosed her into a tree bearing the same 
name, that is to say, into the myrrh -tree. 

After ten months, the tree burst asunder and out of it wa> 
produced Adonis. Being charmed by the baby’s exquisite beauty 
Aphrodite concealed the new-born infant in a box and made him 
over to Persephone for being nursed and molly-coddled by her. 

When the child grew up and Aphrodite demanded him back 
from Persephone, the latter refused to give him back to the former. 
Thereupon an appeal was made to Zeus who decided that Adonis 
should spend a third of the year with Persephone, and a third with 
Aphrodite, the remaining four months of the year being at his own 
disposal. 

According to the version given in Ovid’s Metamorphosis 
Adonis was killed by a boar ; and this version w'as followed by 
Shakespeare. 

Festivals called the Adonia were annually held in honour of 
Adonis at Byblus, and also, from the fifth century B.C. onwards 
at different places in Greece. The main object of this festival 
was to express sorrow and grief for the death of Adonis who was 
generally represented by an effigy which was subsequently thrown 
into the w^ater. 
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From a study of the foregoing ancient Greek myth and of the 
researches made by J. G. Frazer and L. R. Farnell upon the 
subject thereof, we find that : — 

(1) Scholars are now generally agreed in opining that Adonis 

was a vegetation-spirit wliose death and return to life 
symbolised the decay of nature during the winter season,, 
and the revival thereof during the spring time. 

(2) In the form of the ‘*Adonia” festival which was celebrated 

at Athens, a noteworthy rite which svas performed therein 
was the formation of what were known as ** Adonis 
Gardens ” which were nothing but pots sown with seeds* 
These seeds were forced to grow artificially. But the 
seedlings in the “Adonis Garden ” withered away quickly* 

The formation of these “ Adonis Gardens ’* bears a strong 
similarity to the underdescribed rite which is performed in Lower 
Bengal on the occasion of the “ Itu” Festival. 

The Itu-Puja is celebrated, as far as my knowledge goes, 
only in f.ower 'Bengal and commences on the Sankranti or last 
(lay of the Bengali month of Agrahayana (November —December) 
and is ( oncluded on the Sankranti or last day of the Bengali month 
of Polish (December — January) of every year. The name “ Itu ” 
of the deity, who is worshipped on this occasion, is a corruption 
of the word “Mitu” which is, again a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word “ Metra ” this last word being the name of the Sun-God. 
This being so, the Ttu-Pooja is nothing but the worship of the 
Sun -god and is, most likely, performed to ensure the growth of 
bumper crops and to secure prosperity resulting from good harvests. 
This p()(\ia or worship is performed on the last days of the Bengali 
months of Agrahayana and Poush and on the intervening Sundays 
that is to say, on six' days. 

i he offerings presented to the Sun-deity on the occasion of 
this puja or worship are some miniature clay jugs and cups which 
are coloured white and adorned with drawings, on the outside 
thereof, of lines and spots of a reddish brown colour. These are 
called Itur Bhand But the most important offering is that 
of an earthen saucer or pan which is filled with mud from the 
bed of river Ganges and sown with the “ Five cereals ” that is 
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to say, with the five kinds of seeds, namely (l) barley, (2) pea, 
(3) mash kalari pulse (Phased us raditus), (4) mung pulse (Phaseolus 
anratus) and (5) mustard. Sometimes, corns of the edible arum 
(colocasia antiquorum) are also planted along with the aforemen- 
tioned five kinds of seeds, in the Ganges-mud in the earthen pan 
or saucer. These miniature seed-plots or “ Adonis Gardens ” 
are irrigated with water on the six days of worship mentioned above. 
The seeds, as also the corns of arum sprout and grow up into small 
plants. 

The rites with which this worship of the Sun-deity are per- 
formed are, very likely, the same as those performed on the 
occasion of worshipping the other deities of the higher Hindu 
pantheon. 

After the puja has been finished on the last day of the month 
of Polish, the “saucer-gardens ” with the plants growing in them 
which I may appropriately describe, are the “ Adonis-Gardens ” 
of Lower Bengal, are thrown away into a river or a tank. The 
miniature clay jugs and cups are distributed as play -things among 
the children of the household. 

The question now arises : why are these “ Adonis-Gardens ” 
of Lower Bengal planted and presented as offerings to the Sun-god ? 

In reply to this question, I must say that “ sympathetic magic ” 
or Imitative Magic underlies tlie planting of these miniature seed 
plots or “ Saucer Gardens 

It is a well-known scientific fact that sun-shine is essentially 
necessary for the growth of plants and, for the matter of that, 
of all kinds of food crops. In order that the Sun-God may be 
so far propitiated and coaxed as to promote the growth of vegeta- 
tion and to grant bumper crops, a miniature garden is planted 
in which the action of the sun’s rays in the shape of promoting 
the growth of the vegetation is imitated by forcing the seeds and 
corns of arum to grow. 

1 am, therefore, of opinion that the similarity between the 
“Adonis Gardens*’ of the ancient Greeks, and the miniature 
“ Saucer Gardens ” of the Bengalis is complete. 
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(3) The myth describing the squabble between Aphrodite and 
Persephone for the possession of Adonis bears a strong 
resemblance to the story of Tamuz and Ishtar. “ In 
other words, Aphrodite is the Oriental Mother-goddess; 
Adonis is her lover; the details have been influenced 
by the legend of Demeter 

(4) The ceremonies performed at the festival of Adonia have 

been interpreted by competent scholars to be a charm for 
promoting the growth of vegetation. While the throwing 
of the ** Adonis Gardens and of the edigies of Adonis 
into the water, has been interpreted by them to be another 
charm to ensure the falling of copious rain. (Mannhardt 
has pointed out other European parallels of these rites.) 

(!}) Sir J, G. Frazer, however, thinks that Adonis is not a God 
of vegetation generally, but is specially a corn-spirit. He 
is further of opinion that the mourning for Adonis is not 
made for the decay of vegetation, during winter, but is 
observed for the cruel treatment which is meted out to the 
corn by the reaper (in the shape of cutting the corn with 
his sickle) and by the miller (in the shape of grinding the 
corn in his mill.) (G. Robert Burns’s John Barley Corp.) 

(6) An important point in the foregoing ancient Greek myth is 

the connection of the Adonis with the boar. It has been 
suggested that Adonis himself was, very likely, incarnate 
in the swine. 

(7) It has been already pointed out that, according to one 

account, Adonis was slain by a boar. If we accept this 
version, we will find that the boar’s slaying of Adonis is 
an instance of “ a god having been sacrificed to himself 
as his own enemy ” which has a parallel in the sacrifice 
of the goat and bull to Dionysius. 

(8) Then again, ** whenever sacrifices of swine occur in the 

ritual of Aphrodite, there is reference to Adonis. In any 
case, the conception of Adonis as a sw^ine-god does not 
contradict the idea of him as a vegetation or corn-spirit 
which, in many parts of Europe, appears in the form of a 
boar or sow.” 



EASTERN RELIGIONS AND WESTERN THOUGHT* 

By S. Srikantaya 


Sir Saravapalli Radhakrishnan delivered a series of addressee; 
between the years f936-38 before the University of Oxford, the 
World Congress of Faiths, Loncfon, the Royal Society of Arts 
and elsewhere. They are collected together in “ Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought” a work published by the Oxford University 
Press marking the turning point in Western civilization, 
written with earnest conviction and conspicuous ability. It draws 
the attention of the west to neglected opportunities in spite of lon^^ 
association with a much older and maturer civilization. It is 
a challenge, as Professor Muirhead points out, alike to the 
traditionalism which look to events in the past and to modernism 
which look to events in the future instead of to values which are 
eventless and tim.eless, as the ground of their faith. 

The development in the means of communications on land, 
air and sea has led to a shrinkage of the world for all practical 
purposes. With the progress of mankind on one side proceeds apace 
endless destruction throughout the globe. In this quickly changing 
world, without the establishment of the rule of law both for 
individuals and states, there is* no peaceful life upon the earth. 
Highly civilised nations as well as primitive peoples with their 
varying civilization and cultures will equally suffer. World 
problems must be studied from an international family point 
of view and political, social and economic policies must subserve 
the common interests of humanity. With this view, an endeavour 
is made to cull a few flowers from the work of Sir Radhakrishnan 
and present them to the public in grateful appreciation. After it 
was first published, we are all overpowered by a cataclysm which 
has convulsed the world and this work has assumed also a topical 
importance. 

* Eastern Religions and Western Thought. By Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

Published by the Oxford University Press. 
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The modern civilization with its scientific temper, humanistic 
c;pirit, and a secular view of life is uprooting the world over the 
customs of long centuries and creating a ferment of restlessness. 
The new world cannot remain a confused mass of needs and 
impulses, ambitions and activities, without any control or 
guidance of the spirit. The void created by abandoned superstitions 
and uprooted beliefs calls for a spiritual filling. A new humanism 
embraces the whole of mankind without creed or sect or race. For, 
so long as one inan is in prison, l am not free ^so long as one com- 
nnmity is enslaved, I belong to it.*' The supreme task of our generation 
is to give a soul to the growing world-consciousness, to develop ideals 
and institutions necessary for the creative expression of the world- 
soul, to transmit these loyalties and impulses to future generations and 
train them into world citizens. To this great work of creating 
a new i^attern of living, some of the fundamental insights of 
Eastern religions, especially Hinduism and Buddhism, seem to be 
particularly relevant. No culture, and no country, lives or had 
a right to live for itself and the contributions of ancient Greece, of 
the Roman Empire, or renaissance Italy to the progress of huma- 
nity do not concern only the people of these parts, for they are 
a part of the heritage of humanity itself. Human history has 
many developments. Man cannot rest in an unresolved discord. 
Attempts to bring about human unity through mechanical means 
or through political adjustments have proved abortive and the 
unity of the human race cannot thereby be enduringly accomplished. 
There must be a soul of being, the determining principle of body 
and mind each changing the minds and hearts of men. 

Humanism is the religion of the majority of the intellectuals 
today. We have no strong public opinion, or effective interna- 
tional law to restrain the predatory state and this is responsible 
for the world crisis today. The pharaohs of Egypt, the sages 
of China, and the seers of India are guide-posts disclosing to us 
the course of the trail. Religion has been the master passion of 
the Hindu mind, a lamp unto its feet and a light unto its path, 
the presupposition and basis of its civilization, the driving force of 
its culture, and the expression — in spite of its tragic failures, incon- 
sistencies, divisions and degradations — of its life in God. Hinduism 
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adopts a rationalist attitude in the matter of religion. In the theistic 
systems, the essential thing is not the existence of the deity 
but its power to transform man. Brahman is the principal search 
well as the object soiigiit, the animating ideal and its fulfilment: 
The very fact that we seek God clearly proves that life cannot be 
without him. God is life and the recognition of this fact is 
spiritual consciousness. The process of self-discovery is not Uie 
result of intellectual analysis but of the attainment of a human 
integrity reached by a complete mastery over nature. 

From the beginning of her history, India has adored and 
idealized not soldiers and statesmen, not men of science and 
captains or leaders of industry, not even poets and philosophers, 
who influence the world by their deeds or by their words, but those 
rarer and more chastened spirits, whose greatness lies in wliat they 
are and not in what they do ; men who have stamped infinity on 
the thought and life of the country ; men who have added to the 
invisible forces of goodness in the world. To a world given over 
to the pursuit of power and pleasure, and wealth and glory, they 
declare the reality of the unseen world and the call of the spiritual 
life. Their self-possession and self-command, their strange deep 
wisdom, their exquisite courtesy, their humility and gentleness of 
soul, their abounding humanity, proclaim that the destiny of man 
is to know himself and thereby further the universal life of which 
he is an integral element. 

The human being has his roots in the invisible though his life 
belongs to the passing stream of the visible. His evolution is a 
constant self-transcending until he reaches his potential and ultimate 
nature which the appearances of life conceal or only very inade 
quately express. Body and mind, instinct and intellect become the 
willing servants of the spirit and not its tyrannical masters. The 
uniqueness of man among all the products of nature lies in this, 
that in him nature seeks to exceed itself consciously, no longer by 
an automatic or unconscious activity, but by mental and spiritual 
effort. Man is not a plant or an animal but a thinking and spiri- 
tual being set to shape his nature for higher purposes. 

Greek civilization was a magnificent achievement of the 
human reason and it was by no means one-sided. The Greek 
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inheritance has enabled the west to remake the world. Earth, sea 
and air have been made to yield to the service of man. Though 
the triumphs of intellect are greater, its failures are no less great. 
Left to himself, man feels kinship with the whole universe 
especially with living things and human beings. We believe that 
we have conquered nature, simply because science has pushed the 
boundaries of the unknown farther from us. Yet, we are as far as 
ever from having conquered our own nature. Life today, in spite 
of our material possessions and intellectual acquisitions, in spite of 
our moral codes and religious doctrines, has not given us happiness. 
Looking down the ages, age after age, world after world, man 
finds advancing along the corridors of time, trying to control his 
difficult, discordant, divided self and asking, shall I never escape 
from this delusion ? Religion is the conquest of fear, the antidote to 
failure and death. Avidya or ignorance is the source of anguish 
and vidya or wisdom, buddhi or enlightenment brings salvation. 
Abliaya or freedom from fear, is a temper of mind, not the 
acceptance of a belief or the practice of a rite. Abhaya and 
ahimsa, awareness and sympathy, freedom and love, are two 
features, theoretical and practical, of religion. When the Hindu 
thinkers ask us to free ourselves from mSya, they are asking us to 
shake off our bondage to the unreal values which are dominating 
us. They do not ask us to treat life as an illusion or be indifferent 
to llie world’s welfare. They are asking us to escape from the 
illusion which holds us by the throat and makes us pursue physical 
satisfaction or corporate self-seeking as the highest end. How 
can we rise above the present vision of the world with its. 
anaic’nic individualism, its economic interpretations of history, 
and materialistic views of life ? Hy purification, concentration 
and identification. For a disciplined mind, ordinary life or familiar 
surroundings are no distraction. If people sometimes go to the 
hill tops or monastaries, deserts and caves, it is because they are 
places which help to draw the soul away from its familiar 
surroundings. This withdrawal from the world into a solitary 
retreat is not essential, though it is helpful. Pratyahara is what 
generally is known as abstraction. The three other stages are 
dharana or concentration, dhyana or meditation, and samSdhi or 
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unification. We can reach the depths of nature by bursting 
through the outer strata. The process of vital realization of God 
is not a comfortable one for those of us. who are given to the 
delights of the flesh and love of visible things. In samadhi or 
ecstatic consciousness, we have a sense of immediate contact 
with ultimate reality, of the unification of the different sides of 
our nature. The soul in solicitude is the birth of religion. Moses 
on the lonely Mount of Sinai, Buddha under the Bodhi Tree lost 
in contemplation, Jesus by the Jordan in the stillness of prayer, 
Paul in the lonely sojourn in the desert, Muhammad on a solitary 
mount at Mecca, Francis of Assisi in his prayers in the remote 
crags of the highlands of Alverno, found the strength and the 
assurance of the reality of God. Everything that is great, new, 
and creative in religion arises out of the unfathomable depths 
of the soul in the quiet prayer, in the solitude of meditation. 
Religion is a way of life : it is the seeking of the eternal. What- 
ever religion people may profess, the mystics are spiritual kinsmen 
as Lalla has told us and the mystics always stand for fellowship 
amidst rivalry of creeds as well as above the conflict of race and 
the strife of nations. Mysticism is a word ill-favoured by the 
rationalist as well as by the dogmatic theologian. It is criticized as 
a tendency to see things cloudily in a golden or sentimental haze, 
to justify the habits of the human mind to entertain contradictory 
beliefs at the same time, to exact confusion of thought. Mysticism 
is none of these things. It is the admission of mystery in the 
universe. As Einstein puts it “ the fairest things we can experience 
is the mysterious. It is the fundamental emotion which stands at the 
cradle of true art and true science.” Religion itself may take three 
forms, primitive or sensuous, reflective and mystical and the 
last is not a mere speculation of reason or a feeling of dependence 
a mode of behavior. It is something which our entire self is, 
feels and does; it is the concurrent activity of thought, feeling 
and will. We find in the epics of the R&mftyana and the 
Mahabharata stress laid on the joy of life and the dignity of man, 
an eager desire for personal pre-eminence and love of adventure. 
The Bhagavadgita exalts the idea of action as a way to God. 
Ramanuja and the long line of t heists who came after him affirmed 
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the reality of the world and the efficacy of action. They are to be 
treated as having departed from the. main tradition, ff Gandhi 
and Tagore today adopt an ethical view of life, it is certainly to 
be traced to their contact with the Christian West. Material 
ci\ iliication cannot be accounted for by the principles of scientific 
naturalism. Progress is not its own end. It is the ultimate 
reality : it cannot ever be completed. We can get nearer and nearer 
me goal, but cannot reach it. Its process has neither the beginning 
nor an end. 

The spirit in man is different from the individual ego. It is 
that which animates and exercises the individual, the vast back- 
t>ronn(l of his being in which all individual lies. The heart of 
religion is that man truly belongs to another order, and the meaning 
ot man's life is to be found not in this world but in more than 
historical reality. His highest aim is to obtain release from the 
historical succession denoted by birth and death. Samkara, rightly 
credited with the systematic formulation of the doctrine of mftya, 
tells us that the highest reality is unchangeable, and therefore the 
changing existence such as human history has not ultimate 
reality. He warns us however, against the temptation to regard 
what is not completely real as utterly illusory. The world has an 
empirical being which is quite different from illusory existence. 
Simply because the world of experience is not the perfect form of 
reality, it does not follow that it is a delusion, without any signifi- 
cance. The world is not a phantom, though it is not real. 
Brahman is said to be the real of the real, satyasyasafyani. In all 
objecli\e consciousness, we are in a sense aware of the real. 
Saihkara does not tell us that the process of the world is perpetual 
recurrence, in which events of the past cycles are represented in all 
their details. The explanation offered by Samkara admits that 
the Kniverse is dependent on the Absolute, though not the Absolute 
on the Universe. A distinction is made between manifestation or 
transformation and one-sided dependence. The illustrations used 
in explaining the latter type of dependence suggest the illusory 
theory of the world. Mysticism has also its fanatics who look 
upon the real as spiritual freedom and contrast it with the actual 
in its bondage declaring that birth is an error of the soul and our 
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chance pf liberation lies in shaking off these shackles. Moksa or 
release is the extinction of the individual, his annulment in the 
Absolute. Since the world is an illusion, it is a waste of energy to 
spend labour and heroism in battling with its merely illusory events. 
This view cannot be accepted since the path of the universe 
becomes then an aimless one. Samkara has nothing in common 
with people who will not accept the visible world any more than 
with those who will accept nothing else. The liberated individual 
works for the welfare of the world. As the Bhagavadgita tells us^ 
man does not attain to the state of being without work by 
undertaking no w'ork, nor does he reach perfection by shunning 
the world. It is improper for a man to remain without sharing in 
the work of the world even when God consents to work for tlie 
universe. For a know^er of Brahman, there is no wealth compar- 
able to unity, sameness, truthfulness, virtue, steadfastness, non- 
injury, candour, and withdrawal from all activities. The great 
teachers are united in thinking that the soul of man is more 
precious than the immensity of the world and its growth is effected 
in moments of leisure and meditation. To grow more profound, to 
grasp essential truth, is the special privilege of man. But this is 
not to shirk living or to run away from life. We have to fight 
not nature’s death but man-made deaili. There are the great 
catastrophes of famine, flood and earthquakes. They cause 
suffering and devastation, and yet is not Gibbon right when he 
says that man has much more to dread from the passion of his 
fellow-creatures than from the convulsions of the elements ? 
Gibbon wrote many years ago, but have we improved since his 
time ? Have we abolished the rivalries of mankind ? Is not 
economic competition quite as ruthless as war itself, though less 
dramatic and spectacular ? Slow grinding starvation is not less 
deadly in its effects than bombs and bullets. Religion has to fight 
against wars, social, military and economic, even though it may 
mean loss of dividends to a few individuals. Until the dignity 
of life, the importance of human happiness, and a horror of subjec- 
tion under any guise become functioning realities, our economic,, 
our racial, and our national Utopias will remain inhuman monstro- 
sities demanding the murder of bodies and souls. The essential 
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unity of human thought and divine spirit, the immortality of the 
human soul, the escape from the restless wheel of troublesome 
journey, the pheiiomenality of the world, the contempt for the 
body, the distinction between knowledge and opinion contradict 
every single idea of Greek popular religion. 

riiough Asia and Europe are different, they are not so 
completely different as to disallow an interchange of goods^ 
material and spiritual. From the mystic tendencies in the two 
streams may be noticed their affinity of type more than their 
identity of origin. The Olympian religion of the Greek and Vedic 
beliefs had a common background. There is also striking 
similariiv between the social life described in the Homeric poems 
and in the Vedas. The ethical and religious speculations 
of the lews derived largely from the culture which was common 
to Sumer, Egypt and the Indus. There is great agreement 
beiween the teaching of the Upanisads on the nature of 
reality and the Eleatic doctrine, between the Sfimkhya teaching 
and the views of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. To the student of* 
cultural development, similarities are not due to borrowing but are 
tlu‘ result of parallel intellectual evolution; the important thing 
is that the ideas are similar. Cultural influences travelled along 
the interesting avenues of trade and brought importance to the 
1 igro* Huphratis Valley, the Mediterranean Sea-board and the Nile 
region in different periods of the world’s history. The leavening 
elements of the Mesopatamian civilization survive in the signs 
of the zodiac, the system of measuring space and time, etc. 
Migrrition of racial units combined with immemorial beliefs and 
customs along with weapons for peace and war and domesticated 
animals. Folk-beliefs of a remote age became symbolised and 
consolidated into a common heritage. Personification of the 
powers of nature and their endowment with human form and 
attributes became common factors and mythology tried to solve 
the riddle of the universe and to adjust the relations of mankind with 
the various forces represented by the deities. Priests systematised 
folk-beliefs and established an official religion. They were firmly 
established irh India before the sixth century B.C. and they arise 
in Greece after that period. If Eusebius is to be trusted, we 
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have contemporary evidence of the presence in Athens as early 
as the fourth century B.C. of Indian thinkers. 

Europe, i,t is said, would have been a very different place, 
more humane and peace-loving, less given to national and racial 
feuds, if cultural cosmopolitanism of the Stoics had been allowed 
to leaven the European world, if the persecutions of Marcus 
Aurelius had exterminated the Christian creed. The victory of 
Christianity was in retaining the Jewish beliefs in a living God 
and passion for righteousness and to absorb Greek thoughts and 
Roman traditions. Nevertheless, the doctrine of the State as a 
divine creation w^as supported by the apostles and the primitive 
Church, 

In the list of inhabitants during the time of Vespasian, an 
Egyptian is registered as absent in India. Prof. Wilcken dis- 
covered from an inscription in the temple of Redesiye on the 
Red Sea Port the name of an Indian traveller who halted there 
to worship at the shrine of the Greek god Pan. Hindus are said 
to have visited the mountains of the moon (Kenya) and a spring 
with a flaming mouth near Baku. Still later, Cornelius Nepos 
says that certain Hindus were shipwrecked on the shores of the 
Baltic and that in the end they settled in Arabia. The river Indus 
was known as early as the sixth century B.C. to the Greeks. An 
Indian scholar was got for Alexander’s tutor in the fourth century 
B.C. Pythagoras was considered to be the disciple of the 
Brahmans. The notions of Indian philosophy and religion which 
Altered into the Roman Empire flowed through channels opened 
by Alexander. 

Alexander’s invasion of India in 327 B.C. started a closer 
interchange of thought between India and the West. Apparently, 
Buddhism must have been prevalent in India for nearly two centuries 
before Alexander’s time, and he made an effort to acquaint himself 
with the Hindu and Buddhist thought. According to the Mahfivamsa, 
at the foundation of the great tope by the king Dutthagamini 
in the year 157 B.C. the senior priest of Yona from the vicinity of 
Alasadda was accompanied by thirty thousand priests. Strabo on the 
authority of Nicolaus of Damascus states that an Indian embassy 
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including a thinker from Taxila who burnt himself to death at 
Athens in twenty B.C. was sent to Augustus by the Indian 
Foros. It is interesting to observe that the moral teachings 
of Jesus with its ascetic and other- wordly emphasis has been 
anticipated several hundred years by the Upanisads and Buddha* 
Nearly five hundred years before Jesus, Buddha went round 
the Ganges valley proclaiming a way of life which would 
dcii\ er men from the bondage of ignorance and sin. In a hundred 
and fifty years after his death, tradition of his life and passing 
away became systematized. Later, Buddha himself is trans- 
fi^iucd and his body shines with matchless brightness. With 
tende: compassion for all beings, he set forth to establish the 
of righteousness, to give light to those enshrouded in 
darkness and open the gate of immortality to men. Both Buddha 
and Jesus did lay up for their disciples a treasure which neither 
rnothi nor rust would corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. 
Jusi a< Buddha condemns the gloomy ascetic practices which 
pie\aiie 1 in ancient India, Jesus goes beyond John the Baptist's 
eini)nasis on observances and ascetic rites. Many of the parables 
are C'):ninon in botli of them. To love one’s enemies, to bless them 
tiiat curse, to do good to them that hate, to turn the other cheek, to 
leave the cloak with him who takes the coat, to give all to him who 
asks, wliicli are the teaclnngs of Jesus, are precepts not only 
tau^iu i)ut practised in their extreme rigour by the Buddha in his 
many lives, according to the Jatakas. Buddha revolted against 
the complexities of the sacrificial religion as Jesus did against 
Jcwis i legalism. Both Buddha and Christ, in the spirit of the 
I'pamsads, demanded the death or the sacrifice of the immediate 
natuiai existence as the condition of the new richer life. It was 
the mission of both to awaken men out of a state of spiritual 
iiulifference, to kindle within them a love of righteousness, to 
com foil the sorrowful, to reprove as well as to redeem the guilty. 
Tne contact between India and the West was more frequent in 
the period of the Roman Empire, especially in the reign of 
Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius and the Jatakas contain 
many references to Buddhist merchants and their adventures 
n distant lands. The vast development of material prosperity 
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in the Roman Empire had no spiritual purpose behind it. 
Gnosticism was a deliberate attempt to fuse Greek and Hindu 
elements. It is a name for the whole system of syncretistic 
religious thought, which covers^ many sects with widely 
differing tenets which prevailed in the eastern provinces of 
the Roman Empire during and prior to the early days of 
Christianity. It existed long before the Christian era, though 
Christianity tended to look upon it as heresy. Many of the 
chief features of Gnosticism are those common to the Upanisads 
and the mystic traditions of the Greeks. Apollonius of Tyana, a 
famous Gnostic, is said to have journeyed to India and spent about 
four months in the monastery of the wise men as a guest of the 
Brahmans. To the careful student, the close similarity between 
the teaching of the Upanisads and early Buddhism and Gnostic 
theories will be obvious. 

Primitive Christianity is a mystery religion, a way of living. 
Early Christians formed a mystery group meeting in secret and 
having an inner and outer circle. Christ answers to the Gnostic 
saviour God, the Logos and the idea of the Universe. When the 
Arab armies were defeated by Carles Martel near the French 
town of Poietiers in A.D. 732, they retreated towards Spain. 
This battle decided the great issue whether Christian civilization 
should continue or Islam prevail in Europe. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century, Western Europe acquired the complete body of 
Aristotle’s logical writings in Latin translations made in Spain 
from the Arabic texts along with the commentaries of Arabian 
and Jewish philosophers. There are great similarities between 
Hindu, Persian and Christian forms of mysticism which may be 
accounted for as products of similar evolution. The Sufis combine 
Muhammad’s prophetic faith in God with the wisdom of the 
Vedanta and the spiritual discipline of the Yoga. Though the 
background of Islam is the Mediterranean culture from which the 
roots of Western civilization derive, it grew up under the influence of 
Hellenism and interpreted Hellenism to the medieval world. 
Christianity dismissed the followers of Islam as infidels, and later 
exchanges between East and West were for many centuries confined 
to exchanges on the battle-field between the forces of Christendom 
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and those of Islam. The struggle for the Indian market by the 
European nations began in 1498, when Vasco-da-gama discovered 
the sea route to India, and in 1509, when the Portuguese took 
possession of Goa. The lure of the East has not so far been any 
spiritual or human appeal but desire for gold and her company as a 
consumer. When universal covetousness has outstripped the means 
of gratifying it, when the unnatural conditions of life demand for 
their defence the conversion of whole nations into mechanized 
armies, when the supremacy of power-politics is threatened by its 
own inherent destructiveness, when the common people feel in 
their depths, blessed are the wombs which never bare and the breasts 
that never gave suck : it is a challenge to our principles and to our 
faith. The perception of the tragic humiliation of mankind must 
make us think deeply. The world is a moral invalid surrounded by 
quacks and Christians, witch-doctors and medicine-men who are 
interested in keeping the patient in the bad habits of centuries. 
In spite of her great contribution to democracy, individual freedom, 
intellectual integrity, the Greek civilization passed away as the 
(jieeks could not combine even among themselves on account of 
their loyalty to the city-states. Their exalted conceptions were 
not effective forces, and, except those who were brought under 
ih.e mystery religions, the Greeks never developed a conception of 
lunnan society in spite of the very valuable contributions of Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics. The Roman gifts to civilization are of 
abounding value, but the structure of the Empire of Rome had 
completely ceased to exist by A.D. 500. Empires have a tendency 
to deprive us of our soul. Extension in growth is not necessarily 
a growth in spirit. Peace prevailed under, the Roman rule, for 
none was left strong enough to oppose it. Rome had conquered 
the world, and had no rivals, none to struggle with or none to 
struggle for. The pax Romana reigned, but it was the peace of 
the desert, of sullen acquiescence and pathetic enslavement. The 
whole world groaned at the fall of Rome. The human race was 
inc luded in the ruin. The fear of attack by barbaric hordes from 
every part of the world was constantly present, and the values 
of the spirit could not be fostered in an atmosphere of constant 
fear and imminent catastrophe. Philosophy failed, literature 
languished, and religion became rigid and superstitious. 
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Before Byzantium fell to the Turks in A.D. 1453> she had 
succeeded in spreading in the Western world the light of civilization 
and culture derived from Greece and Rome. And modern civilTza- 
tion, which took its rise after the fall of Byzantium seems to have 
worked itself out, for it is exhibiting today all the features which 
are strangely similar to the symptoms which accompany the fall 
of civilizations — the disappearance of tolerance and justice ; the 
insensibility to suffering, love of ease and comfort, and the selfisli- 
ness of individuals and groups; the rise of strange cults which 
exhibit not so much the stupidity of man as his unwillingness to 
use his intellectual powers; the wanton segregation of men into 
groups based on blood and soil. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 destroyed 
the last remains of the Roman Empire in the East and ushered 
in a new era. Rule expresses truth and justifies conduct and‘ ilie 
passion for law, for rule, dominates Kant’s philosophy. The 
influence of the refnaissance aided the breaking of the power of 
the Papacy, in the establishment of Protestantism, and the right of 
free inquiry. The Christian theology which was once based on a 
sovereign act of God transcends all human powers of comprehen 
sion, gets readily rationalized and is recommended on the ground 
that it can be reconciled with scientific truth and ethical value. 

In Hinduism, the attitude of freedom and generosity to other 
faiths is bound up with the conviction that the religious life has 
its source and certainty in the eternal depths of man’s soul. In 
Indian thought, there is a theistic current, which refuses to 
blur the distinctiveness of individuals and looks upon God 
not only as immanent but as transcedent, and advocates prayer 
and personal appeal to the infinite instead of quiet and contempla* 
tion. The Svetasvatara Upanisad, the Bhagavadgita, the theistic 
reformers such as Ramanuja and Madhva, and saints like Tukaram 
and Tulasidas, represent this tendency. In them, we find a fervent 
and tender, frank and vigorous life of prayer and communion with 
a personal God. Yet, the other tendency is the more prominent 
one. There is enough justification for regarding the rnystic 
elements in the West as Indian. Science cannot minister to the 
needs of the soul ; dogmatism cannot meet the needs of the intellect. 
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Atheism and dogmatism, scepticism and blind faith are not the 
only alternatives. We require a religion which is both scientific 
3 .nd humanistic. Religion, science, and humanism were sisters in 
India ; they were allies in Greece. They must combine today 
if we are to attract all those who are equally indifferent to organised 
religion and atheism, to supernaturalism and nihilism. We need 
a spiritual home where we can live without surrendering the rights 
of reason or the needs of humanity. Reverence for truth is the 
moral value. It is dearer than Buddha and Jesus. Truth is 
opposed, not to reason or the Greek spirit, but to dogma and 
fossilized tradition. We cannot rest the case of religion any more 
on dogmatic supernaturalism. It is an inheritance of thought arid 
aspirations to which every race in India has made its distinctive 
contribution. The Dravidians were more scattered throughout the 
continent and had developed a high civilization before the second 
millennium B.C. The V’^edic Aryans had conflicts with Dasyus, 
whom they described as noseless, obviously a reference to their 
racial type. The Vedas mention the disappro\ al of the worshi[)per 
of the E^hallus. Conflicts between Devas and Asnras are frequently 
mentioned. We find in the Rg V^eda, Varuna and Mitra being 
called noble Asuras. Deities like Indra seem to belong to a rustic, 
semi-nomadic, half-barbarous people, while Varuna and Miira 
suggest a somewhat higher level of culture In reality, however,, 
they were accepted by the Vedic Aryans. While the \'edas repre- 
sented the religion of the classes, the masses continued to worship 
their traditional deities, Yaksas and Nagas. Behind the facade of 
Vedic orthodoxy audits tendency to abstract symbolism, an exten- 
sive and deep-rooted system of popular beliefs and cults and a 
decided tendency to the anthropomorphic prevailed. The Vedic 
religion, however, absorbed, embodied, and preserved the types and 
rituals of older cults. The interpenetration has been so complete, 
subtle, and continuous, with the result that there has grown up a 
distinct Hindu civilization which is neither Aryan nor Dravidian nor 
aboriginal. Ever since the dawn of reflection, the dream of unity 
has hovered over the scene and haunted the imagination of the 
leaders. The Real is one, the learned call it by various naines> 
Agni, Yama, Mfttarisvan. Priests and poets with words make into 
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many the hidden reality which is but one ; the one spoken of or 
imagined in different ways. The Upanisads adopt the same view. 
The oneness of the supreme is insisted on, but variety of description 
is permitted. The light of absolute truth is said to be refracted as 
it passes through the distorting medium of human nature. In the 
boundless being of tiie Brahman are all the living powers that men 
have worshipped as gods, not as if they were standing side by side 
in space, but each a facet mirroring the whole. The different 
deities are symbols of the fathomless. The spread of Hinduism is 
<iescribed in the epics of the RSmayana and the MahSbhfirata. 
Though in them the facts of history are obscure in a haze of 
legend, tliey represent the great age of conflict, emigration, and 
adjustment out of which a civilization with old ideas but new 
accents emerges. By the time the cultural conquest of India was 
over, the civilization developed altered values. A strong onrush of 
devotional feeling pervaded the whole atmosphere. Worship was 
laid to the Supreme under different names. According to the 
Bhagavadgita, the Supreme accepts us as we are, no matter how 
we approach Him, for all paths in which we may wander are His. 
In the supreme vision which Arjuna has, he sees the different deities 
within the boundless form of the Supreme. The Supreme which is 
essentially one, according to Visnu PuraM, assumes the name of 
Brahma at the time of creation, of Visnu while maintaining it, and of 
Siva at the time of destruction. Sarnkara did not believe in a God 
who denied the existence of his rivals. Though the religions of 
Islam and Christianity by their militant attitude occasionally pro- 
voked similar develop?nents in Hinduism, its prevailing note 
continues to be one of understanding and acceptance of the bona fides 
of other faiths. Hamakysna experimented with different faiths, 
tested them in his own person to find out what is of enduring 
worth in them. He meditated on the Q’ran and practised the 
prescribed rites. He studied Christianity, and lived like a Christian 
anchorite, Buddha, Christ and Krsoa, he declared were forms of 
the Supreme and they are not all. Ram Moham Roy instructs 
that the Brahmo Samaj should be an universal house of prayer 
open to all men without distinction of caste or colour, race or 
nation. Over the door of Sftritiniketan, the home of the Tagores, 
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runs an inscription, not only, * In this place no image is to be 
adored , but also * And no man’s faith is to be despised *. Gandhi 
says: ‘ If I were asked to define the Hindu creed, .1 should simply 
say : search after truth through non-violent means. A man may 
not believe in God but still call himself a Hindu. Hinduism is a 
relentless pursuit after truth.* Hinduism is ‘ the religion of truth.’ 
Truth is God. Denial of God we have known. Denial of truth 
we have not known. Hinduism itself has become a mosaic of 
almost all the types and stages of religious aspiration and endeavour. 
It has adapted itself with infinite grace to every human need and 
it has not shrunk from the acceptance of every aspect of God 
conceived by man, and yet has preserved its unity by interpreting the 
different historical forms and modes, emanations, or aspects of 
the Supreme. 

A world bristling with armaments and gigantic intolerance 
where all men, women, and children are so obsessed by the 
imminence of the catastrophe that streets are provided with 
underground refuges, that private houses are equipped with gas 
proof rooms, that citizens are instructed in the use of gas-masks 
and slit trenches, is conclusive evidence of the general degradation. 
East and West are both moving out of their historical past 
towards a way of thinking which shall eventually be shared in 
common by all mankind even as the material appliances are. 
The Cireeco-Roman has for its chief elements rationalism, 
humanism, and the sovereignty of the states. The second 
current in Western religious life is a Jewish one. In the dark 
ages wliich may be regarded as extending from the end of the 
fifth century to the establishment of feudalism in the eleventh 
century, Europe weltered in ignorance and misery and lived in 
constant peril and pleasure. In the middle ages, faith was dominant 
and doubt was suppressed. Philosophy in the middle ages was 
scholasticism, and the greatest of the schoolmen was Thomas 
Aquinas. Man is altogether different from God. His place in the 
scheme is intermediate between rton-intelligent matter on the one 
hand and pure intelligence on the other. When we look upon 
morality as a mere conformity to commands imposed on us by 
external authority and obeyed in the last resort not from any sense 
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of the intrinsic goodness of the act commanded, but because it is 
commanded and disobedience will mean unpleasant consequences, it 
becomes a species of self-seeking. To make virtue a means to the 
avoidance of happiness in the after-life is to degrade it, and that is 
what the medieval theologians did with their lurid pictures of 
torments. With the break-up of the feudal organization of society, 
competitive spirit and the profit motive covered the whole field of 
man*s activities. Tn religion, hatred of Catholics and Protestants 
grew up. Wars of religion increased. 

The Hindu view of the individual and his relation to society 
can be best brought out by a reference to the synthesis and gradation 
of the four-fold order of society (BrahmaXia, Ksatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra varnas) and the four-fold stages of life (Brahmacarya, 
grhasta, vfinaprasta and sanySsa asramas). The four ends of life 
point to the different sides of human nature, the instinctive and the 
emotional, the economic, the intellectual and the ethical and the 
spiritual. Within the four-fold scheme of the order of society, each 
individual has to follow his own nature and arrive at his possible 
perfection by a growth from within. The four-fold stages of life 
have for its aim, like the other schemes, the development of the 
individual ; for life is a progress through stages. 

The world of mortals is an interdependent organisation and 
Avorld peace is only possible by a proper adjustment of wealth, 
labour and leisure. If we do not alter the frame-work of the 
social system and the international order, which are based on force 

i 

and the exploitation of the inferior individuals and backward 
nations, world peace will be a wild dream. While resolved to 
renounce nothing, this generation wishes to enjoy the fruits of 
renunciation. 

As His late Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore (Kantirava 
Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur) said in his last message to the 
people of Mysore: “Let us work for a common understanding... 
different religions are needed to suit different temperaments. They 
are like the notes of some rich chord of harmony, or like various 
colours of a rainbow arising out of the common white light, so that 
all the religions together speak out the one truth of God, and in 
their many syllables the one divine name is heard. 
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“ We are at the dawn of a new era and of the renaissance of the 
ancient glory and culture of our motherland, let us therefore 
consecrate ourselves to a life of harmony, good-will and understand- 
ing, full of faith in religious tolerance and unity, and go forward, 
with zeal and courage, to secure as equal partners in the British 
commonwealth, our rightful place among the great nations of the 
world, for the lasting benefit of humanity.” 
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Tagore Birthday Number of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly— Edited by 
K. R. Kripalini. Published by the Visvabharati Office^ 
Santiniketan, Bengal. Price Rs. 5/-. Postage extra as. 8. 

Rabindranath Tagore, sage, seer, poet, inspirer and prophet 
of modern India was an institution by himself and his last birtlulay 
was appropriately celebrated by the publication of this number 
containing articles which enables the reader to obtain a better 
understanding of the many-sided achievements of India’s greatest 
creative genius, particularly in the modern time. The volume of 
his work translated into English is itself great but in the original 
Bengali it is too numerous; and poetry, drama, prose of almost 
every description has not escaped his expansive mind. There is 
no field of literary activity in Bengal which has not been explored 
and enriched by his daring exploration and adventure. In the 
crowded period of a life of eighty years is found the dh^ersity of 
powerful impressions and feelings characterising throughout lus 
magnificent and incredibly fecund career. Over two thousand 
songs set to music and in exquisite verse and fifteen hundred paintings 
form a gift to the Visva-Bharati. Through the endless variety and 
beauty of forms he has created his inspiring lyric poetry which echo 
the voice of the Upanisads quivering in accents of human intimacy ; 
and he is unique as the author of an inexhaustible* stream of songs, 
as exquisite in their melody as in the words which embodied it. 
All his life he has endeavoured for human freedom and pleaded and 
striven for social justice, for the right of the poor to material well- 
being, of the citizen to self-government, of the ignorant to know- 
ledge, of the child to natural development, of the woman to equal 
dignity with man and has lived for the good of humanity. He has 
passed away after this number but he still lives in his works, in the 
minds of millions and millions of his countrymen whose lives he 
has enriched and whose shadows he has tried to dispel by the 
sweetness of his song and this birthday number gives an idea of the 
man and the work which this great Indian Mystic has accomplished 
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In his remarkable life. It is beautifully illustrated and contains 
n full account from his birth onwards for a period of eighty years. 
We congratulate the Visva-Bharati on the excellence of the work 
and the contributions which have been secured and on the get-up. 

S.S. 


Assamese Literature — By Brinchi Kumar Barua. Published by the 
International Book House, Ltd. Bombay. Price Re. 1-8-0. 

Assamese Literature by Brinchi Kumar Barua meets a cultural 
need. Assam was known as Prftg-jyotisha in the Ramfiyana 
and the Mahabharata and in classical Sanskrit literature both as 
Praj-jyotisha and Kamarupa. Early inscriptions refer to it as such. 
Its old capital Prag-jyotisha was near modern Gauhati in Assam 
and came to be so called from tlie thirteenth century. This eastern 
portion of the Brahmaputra valley came under the domination 
of a section, of the great Tai or Shan race, whose rulers, the Aliom^ 
assimilated the culture, language and religion of the original 
inhabitants and completely lost their identity in course of time. 
Assamese is a full fledged modern Indo-Aryan language both in 
respect of grammatical structure and a large percentage of vocables^ 
and it is derived from old Devanagari alphabet. The history ot 
Assam from the early folk-songs and nursery rhymes to the pre- 
Vaisnava and the Vaisnava period is well given and the account 
continues under Ahom patronage till 1834, i,e. the post Vaisnavite 
period. The modern period commences with 1826 by which time 
the struggle between the Vaisnavite and Sakta forms of Hindu 
worship was reaching hot. The Bengali language had taken 
place of the original Assamese. The American Baptist Mission 
however reintroduced the Assamese and the new renaissance 
brought about a revolution in Assam. The results are given in the 
last part of the work. The anthology is interesting and we 
congratulate the P.E.N. All.-India Centre and Srimati Sophia 
Wadia on the new series which they have introduced. 


S.S. 
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Preparation for Citizenship — By SophiA Wadia. Published by the 

International Book House, Ltd. Bombay. Price Re. 1-0-0. 

Srimati Sophia Wadia delivered three extension lectures under the 
auspices of the Mysore University on Democracy, Duty of the Citizen 
to the State and Duty of the State to the Citizen in 1937. They are 
collected together and published by the International Book House 
in 1941 and appropriately dedicated to the youth of the Motherland 
in the fervent hope' that they will use the opportunity which the 
cycle of our national evolution is opening for them. The subject has 
exercised the minds of all thinking people all over the world at the 
present time. The true basis of democracy is a spiritual principle 
and her clarion call to the state and to the citizen to contribute co- 
operatively to bring the self-rule, in which diversities of gifts and 
graces of the spirit but enrich one another as well as the whole of the 
humanity, is timely. These lectures after they were delivered in 
1937 were printed from the stenggraphic reports in the Aryan Path 
and during these five years European conditions, may we say the 
world conditions, have deteriorated- and we in India as elsewhere 
have to learn from the tragic experience which we have been 
undergoing. 

Differences in economic status, in moral character and mental 
capacity resulted in the wrong notion of the very foundation and 
basis of democracy and the temple of democracy erected on this 
falsely conceived road of passion, greed and competition. For 
democracy to succeed it must be built on a spiritualistic and not a< 
materialistic platform. Democracy in the final analysis is the rule 
of the people and that is bound to fail in practical working unless 
the spiritual basis of humanity is preserved in a proper perspective. 
Western democracy proceeds on the basis that man is a social 
animal but democracy if it is Svaraj, is the rule of the self, f.e. rule 
of the animal self should be the rule of self as in the Kamatman 
and Antaratman for as Sri Krsna has said I am the Atman, the 
Ego seated in the hearts of all beings.'’ Man is God, an unfolding 
God, a God in the making, but in the essence and substance 
already divine. Here is a basis of real universal brotherhood. 
Spiritual democracy aims not at destroying things but at using 
them as of equal value to the individual as well as to humanity as a 
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^hole. Education is the training of the soul for Svaraj through 
citizenship. The modern tendencies to judge a man’s success by 
his capacity to elbow others out and to push himself to the front 
are dangerous to 'the state and debasing to the individual. The 
human self has to educate itself for the uplift and service of the 
whole. The stale is the school for the adult. Self-education 
depends entirely on self-discipline. Without discipline no state 
can exist. Knowledge must bring in virtue the feeling of altruism 
of enlightened generosity. The low, the eyil and the ignoble must 
shed to the high, good and noble developments. True nobility, 
righteousness must be exalted in building his home of the self, 
whic h is beyond and superior to the light of the moon and the 
sun and the stars. The evil doer must be educated to get over 
his en d and the evil whenever found should not go unchecked. 
Insure and sacrifice should go together. We must learn to sacri- 
iu:c intelligently, to ideate correctly, to build after the heavenly 
patlein. We must break the bondage of our minds corrupted 
by the glamour of a sensuous civilization. and learn to live by the 
jigiit of the spirit. Let us awake to our responsibilities, and serve 
our motl.er India so that she may bless the world. 

S. S. 


The Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure — (Annamalai University San- 
skrit Series No. 6) By Panebapagesa Sastri, Vyakarana 
Sahitya and Vedanta SirDmani, M.O.L ; of the Sanskrit 
Department of the Annamalai University. 

The work under review was originally submitted as thesis 
(approved) for the degree of Master of Oriental Learning of the 
Madras University by the author and is now published in the 
Annamalai University Sanskrit Series. The author of this thesis 
is^Brahmasri P. Panchapagesa Sastri, Vystkarana Sahitya and 
Vedanta Siromani. As one devoted to the study and teaching of 
Sahitya and Vedanta in a University, he is one of the most 
competent and best fitted men to write on a difficult and interesting 
subject like the Aesthetic Pleasure. 

The literary criticism or the Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure 
has been a subject which has attracted the attention of many 


8 
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scholars in and outside India. India has certainly excelled in thi& 
field as she has in the domain of Philosophy. The history of 
literary criticism in India dates far back to the Vedic period. 
In the Vedic period, the literary criticism and literary specimens 
seem to have developed concurrently. There are a number of 
hymns in the Rgveda which point out the importance of the 
appreciation of Poetry. In one of the hymns it is said that “ the 
poetry reveals herself only to him who understands her.** The 
Vedic bards no doubt, appreciated the critics. They themselves 
were critics. When we turn our attention to the non-Vedic poetry, 
we find Valmiki, the first genuine poet (Adi Kavi) as the father of 

9 § 

Indian literary criticism. From his S0ka-Sl5ka equation, we under- 
stand that pleasurable instinct in the poet is the fundamental 
principle underlying any of his works and as for the Ramftyana, 
it is the latent principle of pathos, that developed into kaniva. 
That creative artist and critic Vftimiki made it clear that Rasa 
or the emotion is the furidarheiital principle and is the soul of 
poetry. Later, Bharata proceeded on the theoretical side of the 
subject and became its originator. He expounded the Rasa- 
paddhati of literary criticism. Even according to him, Rasa is 
the underlying principle in a poem, which makes it so enchanting. 
The theory of Rasapaddhati as propounded by him is brief. He 
says that poetry has an emotional appeal to us. It makes the 
reader’s mind free from distractions and calls forth the dormant 
pleasure instincts in him while poetry is studied. Such instincts 
are roused resulting in joy. This joy is called the realisation 
of Rasa (Rasasvada) which is of transcendental nature. I'lms we 
see both Valmiki and Bharata become the propounders of the 
Rasapaddhati. In addition to this, there have been other methods 
which explain the power of literature in Sanskrit. They are 
(l) Aticityapaddhati (2) Alankarapaddhati (3) Giniapaddhati 
(4) Rltipaddhati (.5) Dhwanipaddhati (6) V akrokti and (7) Ann- 
mdnapaddhati. The literary critics who appeared after Bharata 
tried to give their theories — Bhamaha with Alankdra^ Dandin 
with Guna, and Vamana with Riti. All these deal more or less with 
the outward form of poetry, though they recognise sometimes 
the emotional element in poetry. The Rasapaddhati^ for some 
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(line, seems to have been brushed aside. Anandavardhana, the 
spokesman of the method of suggestion and the Adaptationistic 
method brought the theory of Rasapaddhafi into full view again* 
Later, the authors of literary criticism except Kuntaka and 
Mahimabhatta, who propounded the Vakrokti and Anutnatia 
schools followed the method of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. 

The theory of Rasa was explained by Bharala for the first 
time in a brief and vague sHtra Vihhavanubhavavyabhicari 
^(unydgadrasamspattih,*' All the writers on literary criticism 
have agreed that this sutra of Bharata defines the scope and the 
nature of the Rasasvada. But it is really significant that there 
have been four distinct schools which seek to explain the Rasa 
theory based on the Bharata’s Rasa sutra. They are: 

(i) The Generation Theory of Aesthetic Pleasure of Bhatfa 

Idllata ; 

(ii) The Influence Theory of !Sri Sankuka; 

(iii) The Enjoyment Theory of Bhaitanayaka ; and 

(iv) The Revelation Theory of Ahhiuavagupta 

According to the first two theories the permanent mental 
conditions (Sthayihhavas) in the original character develop into 
Rasa. BhaiUi Idllata who is the first psychologist of aesthetics 
is of opinion that “ superimposition ” is the cause of pleasure* 
Sankuka criticises this view and says that the spectator’s know- 
ledge of the emotion of the original characters is impossible* 
According to him Rasa is inferred. The third school is that of 
Bhaitanayaka y who criticises both Bhatta Idllata and Sankuka^ 
According to his theory the emotion and the mental conditions are 
presented to the spectator in an idealised inpersonal way of Bhdva- 
katva in poetry and thereafter Bhogakrttva* His explanation is 
based on the view of the AkJiydtavddins. Last is the most 
important theory — the Revelation theory of aesthetic pleasure 
contributed by famous Abhinavagupta, He holds the view that 
all human minds especially of trained critics of poetry possess 
certain latent impressions (Sthdyibhdvds)* By the operation of 
the Vibhdvds and AnubhdvdSy the Sthdylbhdvds of the reader or the 
spectator is consummated into a relishable emotional kind of Rasa 
and the spectator enjoys it. According to Abhinavagupta, it is in these 
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latent instincts of the human mind the aesthetic pleasure takes its 
origin. Though all men have these latent instincts in them, it is only a 
Sahrdaya, or a critic whose poetic heart is attuned to the work 
of art, that can enjoy the situation described in a poem or in a 
dramatic piece. According to him the Sahxdaya realises his native 
bhdvas evoked in the abstract and thus realises the stage of 
emotion which is always pleasurable. The realisation of aesthetic 
pleasure is a mental perception according to this theory. The 
contribution of Abhinabagupta lies in the fact that it is he who 
for the first time established that the aesthetic pleasure of man 
is a phenomenon going on within him and resulting out of 
elements present in himself. The other contribution he has made 
to the literature of literary criticism is his fastening suggestion 
and demonstrating it as the most potent means of appeal used by 
the poet, only by which the pleasure of poetry could be enjoyed. 

These and a good number of other interesting things such as, 
modern’s exposition of Rasdsvdda, their interpretation of the 
Rasasutra, the explanation of the tragic pleasure and the number 
of Rasas have been dwelt in these pages in a clear and masterly 
way. This certainly does great credit to the erudition of 
Mr. Sastriar. He has brought out very clearly what Bharata has 
intended to convey in his chapters on Rasas and Bhavds. He 
has explained the Abhinavagupta’s correct and convincing inter- 
pretation of Bharata in a detailed manner. However, we must say 
that he has drawn more than what is necessary from Abhinava- 
bhdrati and Locana, 

In writing this book the author has had the unique 
privilege of receiving guidance at the hands of Professor MahS- 
mahQpadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. In fact, the author was 
inspired by the lectures of Professor Kuppuswami Sastri on 
‘‘The Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit” 
delivered by him some years ago in the Annamalai University and 
made a special study of Rasdsvdda, The present work stands 
as a proof of his scholarship and analytical power. He has 
compared and collected a number of passages, taken a good deal 
of trouble in the elimination and selection of the interpretations and 
finally indicated the sequence in which the various views on 
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Rasaftvada have been presented by various authors in Sanskrit* 
The book deserves to be studied by all students of comparative 
literary criticism. 

M. P. L. S* 

The Sftmftoya Vedftnta Upanisads — English Translation by T. R* 
Srinivasa Ayyangar. The Adyar Library, Madras. 1941. 

Thi*. Adyar Library which is rendering invaluable service by the 
publication of rare and valuable books undertook the publication 
of the original texts of all the 108 Upanisads and after its comple- 
tion, has begun to give an English translation of these closely 
following the commentary of Sri Upanisad Brahma Yogin, the only 
commentator, though modern, so far believed to have commented 
upon all the 108 Upanisads. The commentary of Sri Upanisad 
Brahma Yogin on the major Upanisads, which have been commen- 
ted upon by the Acaryas and other scholars, does not differ from 
that of Sri Satbkara but makes the subject more clear to many 
readers. Therefore where Sri Saihkara has not commented upon 
the minor Upanisads, the Commentary of Sri Upanisad Brahma 
Yog ill would be of great value, as he follows Sri Samkara as 
regards the major Upanisads. 

The English translation of the Sftmftnya Vedfinta Upanisads 
comprises the following twenty-four minor Upanisads. Aksi, 
Adhyatma, Annapurna, Atma, Atmabodha, Ekaksara, Kausitaki 
brahmana, Garbha, Niralamba, Pa ingala, PranfignihOtra, Mftntrika, 
Malm, Muktika, Mudgala, Maitrayani, Vajrassucika, Sfiriraka, 
Sukharahasya, Sarva-sftra, SSvitry, Subala, Surya and Skanda 
Upanisads. 

Mr. T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar deserves to be congratulated for 
the clear, free and easy translation he has made, with brief 
preparatory note of each Upanisad. To the seeker of Truth this 
work will be a valuable guide to the sacred texts. The printing 
and get up of the book leave nothing to be desired. 

R. B. P* 

Education — By Svami Vivekanaqda, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Myla- 
pore, Madras. As. 8. . 

This compilation from the speeches and writings of Svami Viveka- 
nanda by Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam shows how Svami Vivekananda 
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always emphasised the need of a rigrht type of education for the 
upliftment of the masses for the solution of our outstanding |no- 
blems. Svami Vivekananda traced our downfall to the*neglt ( t of 
our own brethren, who were ground down by poverty, suflennj; 
and illiteracy. 

The education of the masses with a spiritual ideal for its hark, 
ground and by concentration and by acquisition of right knowUaloe 
imbedded within the man himself, would lead to the regeneiaiion 
of the masses. 

R. B. P. 

Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages in Rigveda and Atharvaveda — 

By Dr. Mrs. Irawati Karve — Reprint from the Annals of the 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 4. 

This is a companion volume to the Marftthi Kinship Terminology. 
In her attempt to investigate the Kinship Terminology and Kinship 
Usages in Ancient and Modern India, the author ascertains the 
family institutions of the Vedic people and finds out how far they 
have been preserved in Modern India. The first part deals with 
the Kinship Terminology and the second with the Kinship Usages 
in Rgveda and Atharva Veda. 

The first part gives us an idea of the Vedic family and marriage 
institution. The usages of various kinship terms are discussed in 
their extensive aspect and each term is compared in the light of 
both the Vedas. Verses from the Vedas are quoted and explained. 
While in this investigation one gathers interesting facts surrounding 
the Vedic people. The author being a Mar&thi scholar is able to 
compare the Vedic term with the Marathi term. For example the 
term Tanya derived from Tan meaning in Sanskrit son, has a 
relative expression in Marftthi, Tahne and Tahuu which refer to 
child. Some of the social conditions are brought to light sucli as 
Bride- show and other manners and customs. 

In the second part we find how the two Vedas present us with a 
growing social process and not a static picture of rigid, well established 
customs. The Vedic people under the stress of impact with other 
cultures and civilisations began to change their social institutions. 

R. B. P- 
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Ja^anmohan Palace Chitrasala^ MysorCt Gallery of Historical Portraits. 
Catalo^e : With short sketches of the lodians and Europeans in the 
Portraits — Second and revised edition. Copies can be had from 
the Officer in Charge, Jaganmohan Palace, Chitrasala, Mysore. 

I HK revised and second edition of the Catalogue of historical 
paintings in the Jaganmohan Palace with short historical sketches 
of the Indians and Europeans in the portraits printed by the 
Fningalore Press and edited by Rajach^ritavisharada Rao Bahadur 
C. Hayavadana Rao is a very useful, handy and informative 
guide. Mr. Hayavadana Rao has spared no pains in making it as 
roinplete, accurate and full as possible. 

S. S. 


Annual Reports of the Mysore Archaudogical Department for the years 
1938, 1939 and 1940 — Copies can be had from the Director of 

Archaeological Researches in Mysore, Mysore. 

We congratulate the Director of Archaeological Researches in 
Mysore on the publication of the Annual Reports for the years 
1938, 19i9 and 1940 in.quick succession and in achieving the main 
object which he had set out many years ago, viz* to bring the 
reports up-to-date. These volumes record work requiring patient 
industry, diligent research and caref\tl thinking. In the wilderness 
of Mysore monuments it is always difficult to select and sift for 
renovation, preservation and conservation, much more troublesome 
is identification and reading of coins and inscriptions. 

It is interesting to hear in M. A. R. 1938 that a discovery has 
been made of images which may be connected with the early 
Cola and Hoysala schools of architecture and that the remark- 
able statue of Gomata at Sravanabelgola is examined with a view to 
taking measures to prevent it from further decay. From a careful 
study of the Sravanabelgola image points of conservation have 
been noted and this requires immediate attention. At page 46 
SantanSmbuja or the Progeny Lotus of the Mysore Royal Family 
is mentioned. That undoubtedly is a record of very great 
importance and we would be very much obliged if Dr. Krishna 
could help us to follow the material on which this remarkable and 
highly accurate work has been based. Of course, here and there 
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notes are added with reference to the Annals of the Mysore Royal 
Family. We wish to make a suggestion at the outset, viz* that 
considerable importance must necessarily be placed on place 
names as suggested by Mr. Hayavadana Rao more than twenty 
years ago in a paper contributed to this journal. It does not look 
as if when places are visited like e.g. Huliyurdurga, why it should 
be called so has been .investigated. It is interesting to notice 
amongst the portrait paintings in the Jaganmohan Palace the 
pictures of Dost Mohammad Khan, Ranajit Singh, Viraraj Urs oF 
Coorg and the Jumbusavari procession of Krishnar&ja Wadiyar III. 
Further, under manuscripts is referred a transcript of Sachchudra' 
chara-Nirnaya containing fourteen chapters with a prefatory 
extract from the twelfth chapter of Sivamahatmya-khanda. The 
colophon tells us that the author was Chikkadevaraja Wadiyar, the 
Mysore ruler from 1673-1704 A.D. The work is of great import 
ance as tending to determine the caste by birth and suggest! r.'j 
methods for inter-relationship by matrimony and otherwise. 
It helps us also to confirm the conquests of Chikkadevaraja 
Wadiyar of Chedamangala, Malai, Paramati, Salem, Kongu, 
Dharmapura, Malavalli, Dharamapuri, Kengari etc. A copper 
plate grant of Hoskote belonging to the twelfth year of the Ganga 
King Konganyadhiraja Avanita supports the suggestion of the 
late Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar that Durvinita son of 
Avanita was a contemporary of the Pallava King Simhavisnu and 
that Kubja Visnu Vardhana and Bharavi were also contemporaries. 
When did Madhvachar get possession of this, from whom and 
what is the history concerning the find ? These should be inter- 
esting indeed and must always be secured whenever we come 
across copper-plate grants though apparently there is nothing to 
suggest that this grant is not genuine. If Simhavisnu’s mother 
was related to the Ganga Family, how the relationship came about 
is not clear. All that is said is that Avanita made a grant to the 
temple constructed by the mother of the Pallava King Simha- 
visnu. How that brings about the relationship between the two 
families it is not possible to say. A number of interesting records 
belonging to the Parakalaswami Mutt is mentioned. One of them 
granted by Tippu Sultan directs that a copy of the nirupa should 
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be preserved in the registers of the Shanubogh and the original 
fti rtf pa \tse\f to be preserved in the Mutt of the Parakalaswami 
indicating great care taken for purposes of authentication and 
identity. Inscription 67 plate XXXV at pages 188-89 line 3 
varikada Vibhava samvasaraday line 13 yerayeitgeivarada 
sthanikay line 8 maduvinay lines ? and 10 kottar iddakke 
siiuimakkcy all these suggest whether the inscription may not be: 
mucli later. 

The image of Neminittha, in the Santinfttha Basti, Kamba- 
dahrilli, in the Report for 1939 is very interesting and impressive.. 
Tile workmanship of the frescoes is excellent and no praise could 
])c too lavish for the sculptor, vide plates, I, VIII, IX, X, XI and 
X i I. At pages 17-18 references to the image of Gomata are made. 
One should like to have an explanation of the defect in workman- 
sliip of this otherwise beautiful image about the knee. Channaraya- 
patna was known as Kolaturu till about 1500 A.D. and Kola- 
luru became Channarayapatna after a Vijayaiiagara officer 
nfiMied ChennigarSya. It contains a temple called Gadde-Rame- 
s\ ara temple a mile to the south-east of the town. It received 
(crtain additions in later* times apparently in the seventeenth 
( eiuury. The carving shows a Gandabhenmt^a bird holding 
elephants in its beaks. In the front yard of the temple there is a, 
mantap of granite with a brick tower under which on a pillar of 
soapstone is a Basava with a head to Hie East and another to the 
west. I have not heard of a double-headed Basava and even the 
detailed article on the evolution of the Ga^dabherunda does not 
refer to this double-headed bull anywhere but this coming in the thir- 
teenth century is interesting. In dealing with numismatics Dr. 
Krishna says at page 98 that the Rajatarangini states that King 
Harsa of Kashmir imitated the Karn&taka type of coins. Rapson 
compares the elephant on these coins with the elephant on Ganga 
coins. In the eleventh century Nanyadeva is said to have established 
a Karn&taka dynasty in Nepal. Dr. Shama Sastri suggests that 
there was a Karnataka dynasty in Nepal by about the eighth century 
and it is said that in the first half of the twelfth century the 
Karnataka line was established in the North-Eastern part of India 
under Nanyadeva. Harisimha of this dynasty invaded Nepal in 
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1324 and establislied himself near Khatmandu. Then again by 
about 1380 Jayasthimalla represented the Karnfttaka dynasty and 
thus began gradually the decline of the power of the Karna^ka 
kings in Nepal. In the village Hirimadhure in the Challakere 
Taluk are some viragals in old Kannada characters. The identity 
of the place referred to, if it is a place, Bage-ur, the date of the 
record are all in doubt. With reference to the viragals of the 
Ganga king Sripurusa and others the suggestions of Mons. 
Dubreuil and others remains to be verified. Dr. Krishna has 
taken considerable trouble in elucidating these stones and his 
conclusions are very suggestive. No. 36 in Kogodu, Archalli Hobli, 
Belur Taluk is a viragal recording the death of a warrior in the 
defence of the honour of the women of the village by about 1034 A ./). 

The report for 1940 may well be called the volume for 
Nanjangud Srikantesvara Temple. The temple is one of the most 
important in the State and century after century, dynasty after 
dynasty has added by its devotion and prayerful attitude to it, 
e.g. see the devotional attitude of a royal couple, plate IV No. 3, 
centuries ago, still unmatched and unrivalled to *this day, 
yet true and natural. 1 should think tiiat the earliest traces of 
the temple go so far back as at least the ninth or the tenth century. 
There are however, pillars in the Navaranga which must have 
been of Hoysala workmanship. The Vijayanagara rulers and the 
Mysore kings bestowed considerable attention and added to its 
importance from the time of Harihara I. It is difficult to find how 
Nanjangud No. 280 referred to in E. C. Mysore supplement is not 
traceable now. We wish attempts will be made to get at it. 
This temple attracted the notice of Tippu (Haidar ?) who was 
responsible for the Pachche or Padsa linga on the left of the 
Parvati shrine in greenish jade. Krishnarftja Wadiyar III of 
revered memory undoubtedly devoted his resources to the improve- 
ment of this temple. At page 31 (plate XIII No. 2) Sivalinga 
image No. 8 is Kalasamharamurthi with Markandeya defended by 
Si va who spears Yama for having put a halter on his devotee. Whence 
is the idea borrowed ? The beautiful sculpture of the goddess 
in Tiruvunnamalai where the rope is Nfigapasa gives rise to certain 
further considerations. Firstly is it Markandeya who is seeking 
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protection, secondly is it Yama that is being slain or is U a yama- 
diita? Thirdly is it Siva orSakti who is responsible for the killing 
which results in the protection of Markandeya ? The image is very 
suggestive, it has got many of the attributes of a female deity though 
it is difficult to say it is so. In Tiruvunnamalai in the shrine of 
Unnamale or Parvati which I believe was originally the shrine of 
Arunachalesvara, the Parvati shrine being the original and the 
main, which however is by the way, there is a beautiful sculpture to 
your right as you proceed from the Gopurum gate to the Sukhanasi. 
There Markandeya embraces the linga, Yama comes on his buffalo 
with a Nt^apasa which is about to pull Markandeya and the linga 
itself and attract the victim to his ultimate destruction. In the 
meanwhile Sakti the great goddess, evidently Parvati springs up 
from the linga from the panivetta and with her right foot tramples 
upon the hood of the Sarpa which has coiled round Markandeya. The 
carving is beautiful, the imagery is splendid and very suggestive. 
This is not the place to go into it in detail or I should have dis- 
cussed several other images in the yogic posture in the Kalyana 
Mantap of the Arunachalesvara temple there and sought to justify 
the view that Vidyaranya was the real maker of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. That Vidyaranya was perhaps Madhava, probably identi- 
fiable with Kriyasakti, that the temple of Arunachalesvara was 
really the temple of Sakti, Unnamale (Parvati) required to work hand 
in hand with Arunachalesvara himself, which if tradition is to be 
accepted assumed the form of the linga or tbe famous hill. That 
is why the pradaksina to the hill is made on bare feet. The hill is 
sanctified on account of the tejas. Disciples go round to the 
bottom or the centre and get a touch of the hill. Geologically 
speaking, the hill may be an extinct volcano but the devotional ly 
inclined see the hand of God in all these. 

Dr. Krishna says that a sculpture of a Hindu warrior in 
relief in the Bangalore fort may be that of Kempe Gowda of Magadi 
since he suggests the act of attacking the tiger with his sword 
and a short -spear but we have to remember that the story of Sal a 
and the tiger has Been well-known even in the Bangalore parts for 
centuries prior to this and an old tradition derived Bangalore from 
Ballala II till an inscription at Begur showed that Bangalore was 
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known as early as 800 -A. D. as a place of some importance. The 
tomb of Shaji, the father of the great Sivaji, six miles to Hodigeri 
requires attention. Speaking of the excavations at Chandravalli 
nothing more need be added to what has already been said in my 
article on Chitaldrug in QJMS Vol. XXXI Nos. 3 & 4 pp. 338-356. 
It is very much to be desired that before long Isila and Maski, 
Chandravalli and Pythan, well-known as great twins before the 
wondering world would establish all that is claimed for them. 
From such an examination as I was able to make I must admit 
that they are in the beginning of our work both at Chandravalli 
and at Brahmagiri and a great deal more remains to be done before 
we can ever determine where more detailed excavations ought to 
commence. Perhaps, a separate officer with considerable facilities 
and assistance would have to be posted for this duty and I should 
like to think of the time when these discoveries on the Northern 
outskirts of Mysore will provide tlia^t pre-historic data competing 
most favourably with those discovered at Taxila, Mohenjo-Daro, 
Harappa and elsewhere in Northern India. 

S. S. 

The Annual Report of the Archsological Survey of India: 1936-37 — 

Edited by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director General 

of Archaeology in India. Price Rs. 19-10 or. 30 s. 

The reconditioning of the Dome of the Gol Gumbaz at Bijapur 
and the effecting of repairs which had been delayed in previous 
years owing to retrenchment are welcome news. Special attention 
has been given to the contributions relating to the antiquities 
of Burma which will henceforth not figure in this report owing 
to the separation of Burma from the Indian Empire. Very 
little of exploration of the Indus civilization was done, but work 
at Taxila, Nalanda and Rajgir was continued Bhir mound 
and Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila ; two monasteries, a Chaitya 
site in Nalanda: and Maniyar Matha, Jain shrine and Mahadeva 
temple on the Vaibhftra hill; Shell inscription area near 
Banganga and Gfidhrakuta in Rajgir. The discovery from the 
furnace of metal slags, fragmentary fireclay crucibles, clay 
moulds, ribs or ridges of furnace made up of clay with the admixture 
of husk, twigs and sand and crucible lids stuck with slag of molten 
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metals shows that the monks and students of the Nalanda Univer^ 
sity were familiar with the process of casting metal for their images, 
etc. The numerous variety and abundance of pottery shows how 
popular this ware was at Nalanda. An interesting feature of these 
pots is that, irrespective of their size, each of them was provided 
with a neat hole or a small spout for pouring out water. In some 
cases the body of these pots was incised with various designs and 
dusted with mica to give thepi a brilliant lustre. Jugs are provided 
with a long, narrow spout and a handle for holding them firmly. 
These vessels were usually painted red or in other suitable colours. 
Buddha is said to have meditated sitting on the top of the Gpidh- 
rakuta hill, familiarly known as the vulture’s peak. He is also 
said to have delivered certain important discourses at the caves 
which are situated at the summit of this hill. Here again king 
Bimbisara is known to have met Buddha. Two ancient brick 
stupas have been cleared of their debris. A few inscribed clay 
sealings, a red stone image of Buddha etc. have been gathered. 
Traceis of several shrines and a stone paved foot-path running 
towards the East were discovered on the east and south sides of 
the caves. 

The discovery of the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar of a colossal 
monument at Nandangarh of the type of the Paharpur temple in 
North Bengal is noteworthy. The building is polygonal and star 
shaped in plan. It is said to be earlier than the Paharpur temple by 
about six or seven centuries, though they are similar in plan. The 
most interesting discovery was the terracotta mould of a coin or 
token, with a Brfihmi inscription which is deciphered by the help 
of a square lead piece and the characters are of the first century 
B.C. Two other coins belonging to the Kusan period were dis- 
covered. * These show the antiquity of the monument. The 
exploration of sites in Assam have yielded good results — a large 
number of ruins of mediaeval temples are noticed. The extreme 
south has many prehistoric sites worthy of exploration. At 
Nftgftrjunakonda a Roman coin has been discovered and it belongs 
to the Roman Emperor Hadrianus Augustus P.P. The chief of the 
sites noticed in this report are : discoveries of pottery and terracottas 
etc. in (1) Annupanandi two miles S. E. of Madura Dt. (2) Vadagarai 
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in Periyakulam, fifty^four miles from Madura and (3)- 
in Malabar a small rock cut cave with a small door a 
stone seat, some pedestals, broken pillars and earthenwares 
were discovered. As remarked by* the editor in his introduction 
the discussions of Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu, on the 
antiquity of Koj;kai and some prehistoric sites in the Ramnad 
and Tinnevelly districts are very interesting. The ascri- 
ption of great antiquity for Kojtkai finds geological and strati- 
grapbical corroboration and the rough date for the civilization whose 
remains might be reasonably expected to be explored, is stated to 
be about 2,500 years back from now. Dr. Caldwell’s pioneer 
investigations in this direction are given due praise and significance* 
The author’s derivation of the meaning * emporium ’ for Kolkhoi ia 
preference to that of Dr. Caldwell which equates it with ‘ the hand 
or arm of slaughter’ is really good. The necessity of a proper 
excavation of the sites, which must naturally include the three 
villages Akk&s&lai, Mftramangalam, and Kockai, is rightly 
emphasised by the author. In passing it may be noted that 
the deciphering in part of the Paradesipudai Brfthmi inscription 
is praiseworthy, though the correctness of the deciphered portion 
is yet to be confirmed and the connection of the word 
‘Eli’ or ‘Eliya’ with the chiefs or members of the Musika- 
vamsa of Mt. D’Eli is highly improbable. The review of Epi- 
graphy — the collection and decipherment of epigraphs — by Dr. 
N. P. Chakravarty is complete. Among the publications in the 
Epigraphia Indica for the year, the edition of the Leiden Plates by 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer and the note on the Sailendra 
kings by Prof. R. C. Majumdar arfe given due importance. 

Among the miscellaneous notes the identification of, the 
Andhakasuramurti is interesting and the notice of a -six-armed 
image of Ganesa carrying a sword, in the Trikutesvara temple in 
the Dharwar district is new. As the author points the six-armed 
Ganesa sculpture form Gol in the Rajshahi district of Bengal has 
no sword in its hand. The ‘ Discovery of a Ganesa type so rare as 
the one found at TrikS^svara temple at Gadag derives additional 
interest from the facts that its equivalents occur in the ancient 
paintings of such distant lands as Nepal and Japan *. 
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The fact that a set of copper>plates was discovered at Sonepur,. 
found deposited in a massive stone chest which appears to have 
been specially made for their safe keep, buried in a plot of land 
opposite to the Khambhesvari temple at the place, is very interest- 
ing as it reveals to us one of the best methods of preserving State 
documents or documents of importance in safety and preventing 
them from ruin. One is reminded of the discovery of the massive 
set of TiruvSlangS^u copper plates discovered in an underground 
chamber of the temple at Tiruvalahggdu* 

Re-orientation of the work of the Department seems to be an 
imminent necessity. Finally, we will join with the hope of the 
editor that better days are in store for the Department. 

K. S. V. 

R&jagfha in Ancient Literature — Memoirs of the Arcbseological 
Survey of India No. 58. By Dr. B. C. Law, Rs. 2-12-0. 

A detailed study of the historical cities of ancient India is an asset 
and attempts made in that direction are always welcome. The 
reputed scholar Dr. B. C. Law who has been devoting his life 
for the cause of all that is noble and ancient in Indian Culture 
has been responsible for excellent monographs of renowned cities 
of Ancient India.. Rajagrha in Ancient Literature is another of 
his beautiful presentations dealing with the anciexi.t town, Rftjagrha, 
•the capital of Magada, based on all literary sources In the 
history of Brahminism, Jainism and Buddhism this city has played a 
very great part in spreading their own culture and learning. 

One gets an insight into the different names of this city, their 
origin and significance, a clear description and a beautiful archi- 
tecture, We get also a survey into the antiquity and history. 
We have no hesitation in recommending this interesting memoir to 
all interested in the study of the ancient literatures of India. 

K. B. P. 

Karnfi^aka Inscriptions. Volnmol — Kdited by R. S. Panchamukhi, m.a. 
Director of Kannada Research, Bombay Province, Dharwar. 
Price Rs. 4-0-0. 

Karnataka inscriptions, Volume I, is edited by Mr. Pancha- 
mukhi, Director of Kannada Research in the Bombay Province. 
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Nine dynasties have been included in the list and five plates have 
been considered. It is a matter for congratulation that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay should have inagurated the work of research in 
Karn&taka history and Kannada literature and entrust this task to 
Mr. Panchamukhi. The inscriptions give .an indication of the cultural 
achievement of the Karnataka in a thousand years or more. Sixty- 
nine inscriptions dealt with give the important details of political, 
topical, social and religious history of the Bombay -Karnfttaka and 
furnish a mine of data for the reconstruction of the dialectical 
peculiarities of the ancient Kannada language and the chronology of 
the Kannada alphabet during a period of nine hundred years. 
Adhistana appears to have been used in the sense of a capital 
town, nagara as metropolitan city and vasaka or avasaka as a 
place of temporary residence, pura being a synonym with 
Nagara. Badftmi was an important educational and spiritual centre 
in the seventh century and the adhistana of several thousand 
Brahmans well versed in the fourteen thousand vidyas. Governed 
by the Mahajanas was the Mahachathnrvidya samudaya of the 
thousand members, a council whose fungtion and powers were very 
varied and extensive including tbe right of distribution of spoils or 
booty of a raid. Apparently this council came to be known later as 
the Mahajanas of the Agrahara in the medieval period of Karna- 
taka history and in other places these agraharas came to be 
identified with the trade guilds with their sub-divisions of 
ShettiguttaSf MummuridandaSy and Nanadesis etc. The 
village administration was shared by three regularly constituted 
bodies in their respective spheres of work viz. NadUy Nakhara and 
Grama. The nisidhis are stones recording the death of persons 
by religious vows as amongst the Jains. The earliest inscription 
referred to is dated 610 A.D. 

S. S. 

Interpretation of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads of Indian States— 

By K. R. R. Sastry, M.A., m.l. University of Allahabad 

Studies. 

Mr. K. R. R. Sastry has brought out under the University of 
Allahabad series the interpretations of treaties, engagements and 
sanads of Indian States in a neat handy form and describes the 
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treaties as comprising of four classes : the first possessing the 
character of conveyance, the second possessing the character of 
contracts, the third being law making treaties which are divisible 
into treaties creating constitutional law and pure law and tbe fourth 
being akin to characters of incorporation. The treaty with Mysore 
in 1881, he seems to consider has the character of conveyance. 
Looking into the history of the period one would find that it cannot 
be so treated but as one having the character of a contract the back- 
ground of which has since been amply recognized was the feeling 
that there was a basis of agreement and equality at the inception 
though when the treaty came to be executed it was between parties 
of equal strength. 

S. S. 

The Bombay Karnataka: A Geographical Survey — By B. S. Seshagiri, 

B.Ag., B.sc., M.sc. Lingaraj College, Belgaum. Price Rs. 2. 

In the above monograph the author has ably presented the geographi- 
cal survey of the four Kannada districts, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 
and South Canara, which form part of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Bombay Karn&taka is an area extending over 18,874 
square miles. It is not physically uniform. The region like many 
parts of India is eminently agricultural but rich in some of the 
natural resources not exploited. Agriculture has suffered in 
certain parts of the region owing to paucity of rainfall and lack of 
means of irrigation. This coupled with other features has contri- 
buted to the economic backwardness of the region. The author in 
conclusion considers the means of ameliorating this and the creation 
of a well-planned irrigation system, the exploitation of the natural 
sources of the country and the development of the Karwar harbour 
would no doubt go a long way in the economic prosperity of its people. 

The monograph is an instructive and intelligent survey of 
the subject based on statistics. It is fully illustrated and the 
appendix at the end has enhanced its value. Kannadigas are parti- 
cularly grateful to the author for his valuable and useful monograph 
and look forward for the author’s geographical survey of the entire 
Karnataka country. 

D. S. A. 


9 
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Lyrics and Sonnets — By M. Gilbert. Published by the Hosali Press, 
6 Ulsoor Road, Bangalore. Price Re. 1-0-0. 

We congratulate Mr. Gilbert on the excellent series of verses 
which are collected in Lyrics and Sonnets. The get up is excellent 
and adds credit to the Hosali Press. The poems are full of 
promise for the future of the author. 

“O what are glory, wealth, magnificence, 

If I could get back childhood’s innocence ” 
is one of his Sonnets which go direct to our hearts. 

S. S. 


SANSKRIT— ENGLISH 

MudrSir&ksasa of Visakhadatta ) Edited by Prof. R. D. Karamkar^ 
The Mrcchakatika of Sudraka Principal and Professor of Sanskrit^ 
Sri Parasurambhau College, Poona. Rs. 3-0-0 and Rs. 3-8-0 
respectively. 

The MudrSraksasa of Vis&khadatta is a unique drama in Sanskrit. 
Unlike the other plays in Sanskrit, this deals with diplomacy and 
politics to the entire exclusion of love, without having a single 
female character, a fact which might appear almost impossible to 
believe. The style of the poet is also direct. and vigorous keeping 
with the dignity of the subject-matter that is portrayed. The 
drama deals with the events that happened during the year immedi- 
ately after the defeat of the Nandasand the installation of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya as Emperor. The interest in the play centres round 
the theme of winning over of Raksasa, a capable minister of the 
Nandas, who remains faithful to them even after their defeat, by 
Canakya, a clear-headed, self-confident, intriguing politician, who 
is responsible for Chandragupta Maurya’s accession to the throne. 
Raksasa, faithful as he is to his masters, tries to take vengeance upon 
Chandragupta and Canakya. Canakya proves more than a 
rhatch to Raksasa, in this connection. Raksasa is no doubt 
a brave soldier, but somewhat a soft-natured politician. 
These two great men Canakya and Raksasa attract the attention 
of the readers, and their devotion, loyalty, seriousness of purpose 
and the method they adopt to win their object thrill us. The soli- 
loquy of Raksasa in the sixth act of the drama after Raksasa’s aim 
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has been abandoned, out of helplessness speaks volumes of his 
fai thfulness to his masters. We find another pair of rivals in the drama 
in Chandragupta and Malayaketu. Chandragupta is a man of dignity 
and character, having regard to his minister, whereas Malayaketu 
is thoughtless and suspicious. There is no drama in Sanskrit 
which can come up to tlie level of the MudrftrSksasa, in regard to its 
plot construction, done with such singular skill, except perhaps the 
Mrcchakatika. 

There have been a number of editions of this play edited by 
such eminent scholars as Professor Dhruva, Mr. Kale and 
Ml. K. T. Telang. The present edition of the Mudraraksasa by 
fh incipal R. D. Karamkar contains three parts brought out in two 
volumes. The first part contains the text and its literal translation 
printed below the text. The second part is devoted to the 
cxiiaustive notes on all important points, and the third is the 
introductory portion which deals with the authorship and date of 
the Mudraraksasa, its sources and a critical appreciation of the 
drama. 

It has five appendices given at the end dealing with the 
definitions of some dramatic terms, subhasitas, fiotes on metres 
explanations of technical words and an alphabetical index of. the 
verses appearing in the play. Except the last, the rest could have 
been brought under the second part of the book. A critical 
note in regard to the social and political conditions of the period 
would have been of great help to the students. The present 
edition of the drama serves the students' needs to understand the 
text and appreciate its author. 

Principal Karamkar has brought out a students’ edition of 
another famous and interesting drama “Mrcchakatika” or the 
“ Earthen Toycart.” By virtue of its subject-matter and the method 
with which it is handled, this play of Sudraka, is considered to be 
one of the most enjoyable plays in Sanskrit literature. Sudraka 
has defied the convention in selecting the subject-matter of the 
play and giving a title to it. The drama is all attractive, for one finds 
here a changed atmosphere differing from the stereotyped atmos- 
phere one would generally find in the Sanskrit dramas. This, like 
the other play edited by Mr. Karamkar, contains a translation of 
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the text together with an introduction, discussing the authorship 
and date of the play and other important things connected with 
the drama. This is a useful addition to the existing stock of editions 
of Sanskrit dramas* 

M. P. L. S. 

KANNADA 

Covernment, Its System and Structure 

By H. Krishna Rao, M.A. Mysore University. Sir K.P. Puttanna 
Setty Puduvattina Prakatanamfile No. 3. Price As. 2. 

In the book under review the author deals with the importance 
of and the need for the study of politics, explains the meaning 
of State and Government, describes the characteristics of good 
government and considers the several aspects of Democracy and 
Federalism. The several forms and working of the Executive, 
Legislature and Judiciary are briefly dealt with. The defects of 
democracy as paving the. way for the rise of dictatorship are clearly 
set forth. Dictatorship in spite of some of its remarkable achieve- 
ments in economic and social spheres may not hope to survive for 
long with its suppression of the individual which is detrimental 
to the progress of civilisation. Democracy divested of its evils, 
finds favour with the author as the best form of Government. 
But democracy has failed to deliver the goods and we believe that 
the future of the world lies in some form of Socialist State where 
there is no class distinction, where there is equality of opportunities 
for the people and where freedom reigns restricted by the interests 
of Society and State. 

The book is written in a clear and simple style and is parti- 
cularly useful to the students of Civics studying in High Schools. 

D. S. A. 

ENGLISH— MARATHI 

Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages of the Mar&tha Country — By 

Dr. Mrs. Irawati Karve. A Re-print from the Bulletin’ of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, 6. 

A* careful and close study of Kinship Terminology of the people speak- 
ing one language is an interesting subject and a comparative study 
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with the language of other people is certainly the more valuable. India 
with her varied languages furnishes an opportunity to study a type 
of people in this light. In her brilliant attempt Dr* Mrs. Irawati 
Karve has given us a very lucid and interesting account of Kinship 
Terminology and usages in the Mar&tha country in the Bulletin of 
the Deccan College Research Institute. 

.Of the multifarious languages in India, MarSthi is one of the 
ric best, possibly the richest language, so far as kinship usages are 
concerned and a study of this will definitely. add to our knowledge. 
While the English language speaks of ‘Cousin’ or ‘Uncle’ for 
different kinship, male or female, Marfithi has individual terms for 
different relationships, as also in other Indian languages. 

The Marfttha people occupy a unique position between the 
Northern Indian cultures dominated by the Vedic ideals and 
culture, and the Dravidian cultures of South India. The first 
trace of written Marftthi goes so far back as 973 A,D. “ Unfortu- 
nately this great cultural and linguistic (Marathi) area has been 
divided in three parts and allotted to different provinces, owing 
partly to the historical accident of the dates of the conquests by the 
British of its different parts, and to the blindness to cultural and 
anthropological facts displayed by the rulers of the British Empire 
in all those possessions and colonies ”. This, however, applies also 
to Telugu and Kannada and Malayalam. 

R. B. P. 


MARATHI 

Vedanta Kavya-Lahari, Parts 1 & 21 By Dattatraya Dharmayya 
Laghn Gitartha-Bodha-Lahari j Pored i, Vakil, Sholapur. 

Sri Dattatraya Dharmayya Poredi is a devotee and disciple of Sri 
Siddaramesvara Maharaj, and has attempted to bring out in 
Marathi the spirit of Vedanta devoid of its complexity. He has 
drawn attention to the different ways in which the one Truth 
manifests itself by illustrating it from the sayings of his own guru 
and from the teachings of great saints of Maharastra like Gfifines- 
var and Tukaram. He has analysed the thoughts on Castes* 
Panca-mudra, Atma and others. The episodes on Visvamitra- 
Menaka, Namdev-Muktabai make delightful reading. 
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The teaching of the Gita or the Lord’s song is unique and for 
all time : it has attracted people of all castes and races and climes 
throughout the globe. 

Laghu Gitartha-Bodha-Lahari meaning Brahma Vidya 
Rahasya is a translation in Marathi Verse, simple in presentation. 
It is not a mere translation of the Gita, as the author has selected 
only 233 slokas from the whole work to show that the Gita of the 
eighteen chapters is not a compartmental division of three 
different yogas, six for Karma, six for Bhakihi and the third 
six for G&ana but that each chapter presents a synchronised idea 
of Brahma- Vidya blending in it all the Yogas, as will also appear 
from the colophon at the end of each chapter of the Gita. 

R. B. F. 

Siva-Charitfa-Vritta-Sangraha, Part II, Persian Section — Edited 
by Ganesh Hari Khare. Bharata Ithihasa Samshodaka 
Mandali, Poona. Re. 1-4 0. 

With extreme care and devotion and with enormous cost and 
compiling from all possible sources the Life of Sivaji the great 
empire builder has been brought out. 

The book under review forms the fifth in the series and is a 
companion volume to the third, Part I, the Kannada section. 
Muhammad-nama Adil Shah, Tarikh-i-Ali, Ali-nama, Hafth Kursi 
and Basatinussalatina embody in fragments the life and anecdotes of 
Sivaji and of his father Shaji. The student of Indian History will 
find this and other publications as the first step for his research. 
The book furnishes a complete index for ready reference. 

R. B. P. 


PERSIAN— MARATHI 

Ithihasika-Parsi-Sahitya. Trutiya Khanda. (Persian Sources of Indian 
History Part III). By Ganesh Hari Khare. Bharata Ithihasa 
Samshodak Mandali, Poona. Re. 1-8-0. 

A very useful material for the Indian History is available in this 
book for a fairly long period ranging from August 29, 1583 to 
June 27, 1708 A. D. The original letters 95 in number, are in 
Persian, secured by the Mandali for purposes of examination and 
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edition from the ancient Desai families of Agadi, Gadag, Bisara- 
halli, Lakshmesvar and Salasi : the first 33 letters from Sri Aba 
Saheb and Sri Bhayya Saheb Bahadur Desai of Agadi (Haveri), 
and ihe other 56 letters have been taken out from Sri Venkatadri 
Srini\ asa Bahadur Desai of Gadag, the last 6 letters from Sri 
Guruppayya Bisarahalli Desai, Sri Achuta Rao and Narayana Rao 
Prabhu Desai, Sankarappa Khan-gouda Desai. The learned 
Editor, Sri Khare, has brought out the publication of these letters 
in original together with their translations in Marathi, and with 
a cliroDological list for easy reference. The explanations of these 
letters have been given out in Marathi which serve quite a useful 
purpose. The importance of each letter is made clear. 

In the history of MaharOstra the role of Adil Shah is of great 
significance and the Adilshai-Sikke chapter adds further information. 
There is a well compiled index which is of utmost value. 

R. B. P. 


TELUGU 

History of Kammas Part II — By Kotha Bhavayya 

Chowdary. Published by the Author, Sangam Jagarlamoody, 
Godavari District. 

The book under review, of which the first part we had occasion 
to introduce to our readers in October 1940 of our Journal relates 
to the History of Kammas of the Telugu country who were a 
military community and were also tillers of the soil and big estate 
holders. They stood in comparison to Velamas and Balijas. The 
author regards Kammas as Ksatriyas who observed the Brahmanical 
rituals and rites illustrating it from various inscriptions, books and 
contemporary publications among others. 

The inter-relationship between the Reddys and the Kammas 
does not necessarily suggest that they were Ksatriyas but it may be 
under the influence of Buddhism they lost all caste nomenclature 
and later on the revival of Hinduism came to be classed as Sudras. 
The Kammas lost their individuality after the fall of the Kakatiya 
Sri Venapratapa Rudra in the fourteenth century and became 
subordinate to the ruling chiefs of the time whom they served 
loyally as commanders in the army. 
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The origin of this community is traced to the twelfth century 
and 1,229 families are discovered, indeed notan easy enterprise. 
The name however appears to have been known since the Vedic 
period. They adopted and followed the manners and customs of 
Brahmins, and added a suffix, Varmay to their *names but in later 
times had to give it up as the Brahmins objected. The author says 
that the Kammas were Ksatriyas belonging to the Andhra country, 
descended from the stock of COlas and the Calukyas, •'connected 
with the family of Karikala Durjay^ of Surya-vamsa. 

Authors who bring 6ut family Histories of Indian communities 
deserve commendation as we have said in reviewing the Velugofi- 
vari Vamsavali. 

R. B. P. 


TAMIL 

Pulavarlliagam By Jagavira Pandyan. Published 

by Madras C. Varadarajulu Naidu Press, Madura. 

It is the intention of the author to write the lives of men of Tamil 
letters. Some years ago he brought out a popular edition of the 
life of Agattyamunivar, whom tradition regards as the parent of the 
Tamil language. This book was prescribed for college classes by. 
the Universities of Mysore and Madras, a tangible proof of the 
excellence and value of the book. As a first instalment he gives 
the literary estimate of Kamba, the author of the Tamil Rftmayana. 

P. S. L. 
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LlLATILAKAM ON MALAYALAM INFLEXIONS 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m.a., b.l. 

The fourteenth-century treatise, LilRtilakam, has, in its second 
silpa, sixteen sutras dealing with Malay&lam inflexions, both 
nominal and verbal. Though the treatment is neither exhaustive 
nor even adequate in some respects, there are data which 
illuminate the past history of Malayalam. Here, as in other 
sections of the grammatical portion of the work, full recognition is 
accorded to the individuality of the west coast speech, even while 
the closeness of its affinities to Tamil is envisaged. It is the 
language of manipravala literature that is discussed, and therefore 
a number of purely traditionary forms come in for treatment ; but 
the language of conversation and the living linguistic peculiarities 
of the Malayajam of the fourteenth century are not ignored. In a 
work dealing with the manipravftla type of composition, the 
influence of Sanskrit is admitted ; but, refreshingly enough, in many 
places, the work rules out blind servility to the rules of Sanskrit 
syntax. 
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Silpa 11— Sutras 9 and 10 

In these sQtras introducing the subject of Malayftlani inflexions^ 
the existence in MalaySpim of eight cases, three genders and two 
numbers is stated. 

The classification of the cases into eight types is Dravidian : cf, 
the rule of Tolkfippiyam (the oldest extant grammar of Tamil): 
Vili kolvadai^an viliyd$-etie “ the cases number eight, along with 
the vocative.” 

2. So far as the classification of genders and numbers is 
concerned, the one adopted in Lilfttilakam does not correspond to the 
Tamil division of ' uyartixiai ’ (group constituted of rational beings) 
and ‘ahdinai’ (non-rationals including inanimates), ‘uyartinai’ 
itself being subdivided into ^anpal" (masculine singular), ‘penpal ' 
(feminine singular) and ‘palarp&r (rational plural), and ‘ ahdinai ' 
having two sub-divisions ‘(md^mpal* (non-rational singular) and 
‘palavinpar (uon-rational plural). 

This old classification of Tamil is fundamental in MalaySlam 
also, since the personal endings of Old Malayalam verb- forms (so 
far as these personal endings occur) evidence the distinctions inherent 
in the old classification. 

Lilatilakam itself adverts to a feature of this old classification 
when it observes in the commentary on stitra 14 that “ the second 
case ending only optionally appears in forms denoting inanimates 
and irrationals.” 

Sutra 11 

This is a fairly comprehensive sutra dealing with the morphology 
of Malayalam inflexions and offering some observations on the syntax 
of cases. 

1. The sutra states the names of the ‘ vibhaktis * referred to 
in the previous sutra and describes them as ‘ eight ’ in number : 

“ per, e, Odu, kku, nin^u, ude, vijityastakam.” 
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The commentary points out that while ‘ per * and ‘viji ’ in the 
sutra are * artbau,’ the others are * sabdah ’• 

The form and the purpose of the Lllatiiakam sritra may be 
compared to the Tolkappiyam CoDadigaram rule : 

“ peyar, ai, odu, ku, i^ adu, kan, viliyem^m iUa. 

The Tolkftppiyam rule has been interpreted by all corn- 
men tarians (except Teyvaccilaiy&r) as giving the names of the 
‘ vibhaktis and there too * peyar ’ and ^ vi^i ’ have been taken 
as indicating the meanings. 

2. “ The ‘ first * case ’ is the ‘ prfttipadika,' and it is called 
‘ per says the commentary. 

Here one may recall Cenftvaraij'ar’s interpretation of the 
Tolkappiyam rule : “ avaUul eluvfty vettumai peyar lOnj^nilaiye.” 

3. The Malayalam second case ending e is marked off in the 
commentary from Tamil aif and the augments in forms like 
marattei mamttiiie^ unaye etc. are pointed out as corresponding to 
Tamil ‘ cftriyai 

[a) Very interesting syntactical observations follow. “ The force 
of the second case ending of Malayftlam is to make the object 
' nirvarttya’, ‘ vikfirya ‘prfipya’, and not to denote ‘ space * and 
Muration of time’; nor are second case forms dependent upon 
‘ upapadas 

Conceivable Malayafam usages like divasatie (where 

duration of time is denoted by the second case form), and netratte 
kurttleyuni na^uvl cilli “ the eyebrow between the eyes and the 
curls” (where the second case forms netratte and kiirule are made 
dependent upon na4uve^ in imitation of Sanskrit usages like 
those where the indeclinable antara governs second case forms) are 
disapproved. 

Similarly, the commentary points out the unsuitability in 
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Malayajam of a construction like grafnatte avasikkutu^n where (in 
imitation of Sanskrit) the verb dvasikkundon governs a second case 
form. 

(b) The terms^ ‘ nirvarttya *, * vikftrya ' and ‘ pr&pya * associated 
with the second case object, are used by Sanskrit treatises and 
adapted in Tamil byi some of the Tamil commentarians 
of Tolkfippiyam. Both Cenftvaraiyar and Naccinftrkkiniyar use 
more or less the same language : “ iyaUappaduvadum, vexupaduk- 
kappaduvadum, eydappaduvadum enacceyyappaduporul mum^m.” 

The seventeenth century PrayQgaviveka points out the resem- 
blance in the following terms : 

ini vftkkiyapadiyattuj.lum, kaiyadattullum, nirvarttiyam, 
vikftriyam, pirftppiyam enakkO^iyavanpam Cen&varaiyar mudalfi- 
yijiOr iyaUappaduvadum vexupadukkappaduvadum eydappadu- 
vadum enacceyyappaduporulai mundakkuvar .... Nannillfirum 
ftkkal, alidal, adaidal cainendran madam paUi palavfikkuvar.” 

4. The third case endings of Malayajam are d^u (the only one 
mentioned in the stitra but referred to in the commentary as 
^ upalaksana*), and dl and the postposition koit^u (the two latter 
mentioned by the commentary). 

{a) The observation of the commentary that in third case forms 
like avan-e-k‘koridu y the e is not a second case ending but only 
* sandhftyaka ’ has to be understood as implying that in third case 
forms like these, the third case meaning alone is important and that 
the element e preceding kondu need not be isolated as being origi- 
nally the second case ending. 

{b) While dijit* and dl are equally important as third case endr 
ings in Malay&lam, why is ddu alone mentioned in the sutra and then 

1. The Kannada Grammar Sabdamapidarpapa uses these terms in the sUtra 
treating about the force of the second case ending. It also refers to 
* kala ’ and ' adhva ' in Kannada as being expressed in the second case. 
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described in the commentary as an * upalaksa^a ’ ? 1 suspect that 
the model of the Tolkftppiyam ColladigSram stltra which mentions 
only odu as the third case ending for Tamil though odu and an 
were both current, might have influenced the author of Lilfttilakam 
who (be it observed here) was a keen student of this Old Tamil 
grammar and some of its earlier commentaries. It is noteworthy 
that later Tamil grammars like ViracOjiyam, Neminftdam and 
Nannul mention both odu (and Oilu) and al (and an) as equally 
important in the sutras themselves. 

(c) Oduy with long d, is the common form in Malay^m, 
though o(iu appears occasionally in poetry. The thirteenth century 
Neminadam expressly refers to d4ti as a * development * of o4u. 

id) In Old Tamil, both odu and an appear to have induced 
the significations of ‘ agency ‘instrumentality* and ‘association ’. 
Some kind of differentiation of functions may have already started 
in the Old Tamil period. In later periods, the use of the former 
seems to have become restricted more and more to ‘association* 
(and allied meanings), while the latter (with its variant 5/) generally 
signified ‘ agency * and ‘ instrumentality *. 

In Malayalam this differentiation of functions became common 
at a very early stage, though rare poetic instances exist like 
vldiyaral vedahgon4-tda7inu [where dl is used with the meaning 
of ‘ association and ka^olddn pdydr [where ddu has the force 
of tt/J cited by Gundert from ‘ Payyanur p&ttu 

(e) Mdlayftjam appears to have developed the special significa- 
tion of ‘ viyQgah * for dduy — a meaning that is common in Tamil 
only for the fifth case ending. . In old Malayft]am te^^ts like 
Dutavftkyam, constructions like lajjayd^u veritpaii’y santdpattodu- 
verdy and cetanayddiu piriun-y are quite common, though these 
have ceased to be popular today. 
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Though the influence of Sanskrit is possible in the popularising 
of the use of the third case ending in connection with * viyOgah \ 
it may have had a Dravidian origin. 

Just in the same manner as the third case is prescribed by 
Tolkftppiyam for what \t csiW&opp-aLopp’Urat in instances involving 
absence of resemblance, as in ponupdirumbanaiyar ninnddu 
pirarly so too * absence of accompaniment * may have been connected 
with the third case. 

5. The fourth case endings of Malaya^am are those “ in ava^- 
kkuy and amm itmti as in avaniiu^ adinnu,^* 

(a) annu and innu are ‘false’ isolations of the Malayftlam 
fourth case ending appearing after nouns and pronouns with the 
‘ rational * singular « as the final or after nouns embodying the 
augment Really, here, after the old k had been lost, 

Malay&|am had, to start with, a ‘samvfta* m which in the course 
of the history of Malayftlam become opened out to The 

elements and. nm in what Lll&tilakam isolates rs annu and 

infUi do not really belong to the fourth case ending. 

ib) The imitation in Malayfilam of the Sanskrit use of fourth 
case forms as ‘objects’ of verb-bases like kup is disapproved 
by the commentary. A Malay&lam construction like kdntannu 
kbpikkindadu kanta is pointed out as incongruous for Malayalam. 

6. The commentary points out that Malayalam has, for the 
fifth case, the “ endings '*-il-nindUy mU-nindUy-pakkaLnindu and 
U-nindu, 

(a) The commentary expresses disapproval of Malay&lam imi- 
tations of the Sanskrit use of fifth case forms as ‘ objects * of verbs 
denoting ‘ learning * and ‘ fearing,’ as in Malay&Jam constructions like 
avangalnindu payatti “ learnt from him ” and puliyiii^alnindu 
Pediccu “ feared (from) the tiger ”• 
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So far as verbs denoting * fear ’ are concerned, the oldest 
Tamil grammar allows for such verlhforms the use of objects 
both in the second case and in the fifth case. Not only is 
ahjal “ fearing ” mentioned in the slitras dealing with verb-ideas 
governing the second and the fifth cases, but the alternative gov- 
ernment of the second or fifth case forms is expressly pointed out 
in a special sutra in the chapter on the merging of cases. 

In Malayalam itself, old texts show instances of constructions 
like cakrattihgal ninnu bhayappisit- where the verb denoting 
' fear ’ governs a fifth case object. 

ib) So far as verbs denoting ‘ learning ’ are concerned, 
constructions like avan^ a^ukkal pathiccu and avande 
adukkalninnu pathiccu are both common today, the former 
adverting to the teacher from whom instruction has generally been 
received and the latter to the person from whom a particular piece 
of instruction has been derived. 

(c) H-nindti contains the element el which appears in forms 
like komb-U (ultimately from komb-itt’fnel). This U appears 
already in tenth century inscriptions : puraiyi4cittU [TAS.] 

7. The commentary refers to sixth case endings as 
•i^Cj -de and -www.*' 

(а) For the history of the first three, see my EMM. 

(б) The mention of ‘fjjiu (which in origin is the Malayfilam 
fourth case ending of words with final -/j or the augment -m-, men- 
tioned above) calls for comment. 

The use of the fourth case ending for denoting a sixth case 
signification when ‘ uyartinai ’ nouns are * qualified * by the sixth 
case forms is already laid down in Tolkftppiyam, which ancient work, 
however, does not say anywhere that -ku is a * sixth case ’ ending. 
This use is adverted to in the chapter on ‘ Vettumai mayangiyal ’, 
dealing with the ‘ merging of cases and case- significations *. 
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In the commentary on the seventh sGtra of VeUumaippa^a- 
lam of ViracOliyam» Perundev^mar refers to ku as having a sixth case 
meaning, only when it is a * kftraka * : “ veUumai kSragam 
agum po^udu * ku ' ennum pirattiyam onde varum . . . piragirudiga]in 
pinbu ‘ ku ’ ennum nftlam veUumaippirattiyam varuvittu . , . 

karagapadamakkikkiriyftpadattO(}um kGtti-c-* cattamikku magan 
anfin * ena mudikka 

The grammar Neminadam does not refer to ku as a sixth 
case ending,^ 

Na««ul, while referring to the use of the affix ~ku instead of 
the sixth case ending, does not regard -ku as a sixth case ending. 

Nor do the commentarians of Tolkappiyam (except perhaps 
llambGra^ar) interpret the colladigaram sutra in such a way as to 
suggest that -/tfM is a ‘ sixth case* ending. Their interpretation 
is that a sixth case compound like natnbi magan would if resolved 
become nambikku agiya tnagatu This interpretation was due to the 
feeling that sixth case compounds like nambikku magan were not 
very common in Tamil but that generally usage sanctioned only 
constructions like nambikk-agtya magan or nambikku magan- 
agiydn. 

But already from a fairly early period, compounds like 
nambikku magaii_ and pinikku marimdu"^ [as in phikku 

2, The seventeenth century Prayogavivekam (very much influenced by 

Sanskrit in its outlook and treatment) includes ku in the list of sixth 
case endings in the sutra, but observes in the commentary that **ku 
which has the meaning of a * ^s*hi pratyaya ’ confers the force of the 
sixth case.'* In a later context however, it adverts to ku as the sixth 
case ending itself. 

3. This collocation with a sixth case relationship cannot be justified by the 

same Tolkappiyam sOtra that covers instances like nambikku magan 
where ' uyartinai ’ nouns are ‘ qualified ' by the sixth case form. "" 
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niarundu pira of KujaJ where pinikku relates to marundu\ with 
a sixth force relationship were common. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that ‘kti came to be regarded by 
some as a ** sixth case** ending itself. 

The correspondence of Sanskrit constructions like ratnasya 
putrdsti to iratnanakkH-p’pudalvan nlat^xt\ 2 Ly also have contributed 
to tlie feeling that -ku in forms like these may be regarded as 
a ‘ sixth case’ ending. 

So far as Malayalam is concerned, Lilatilakam regards it both 
as a * fourth case * ending and as a * sixth case * ending. BfilaprabOdham 
(written at a later period for Maiayftli students of Sanskrit) pointedly 
refers to -few exclusively as a ‘sixth case’ ending, the ‘fourth case’ 
ending being (in its opinion) only aykkondu ( “ ikkum-innum-ude 
sast iiikku ’* ). 

Instances like pari f uni nathan pariksiftu also do occur 
in Malayalam where parintm is related to nRthan and not to the 
predicate. 

(c) Constructions in Malayalam like kangaikkn poyi “ went, 
though (or) while others were observing,” in imitation of Sanskrit 
genitive absolute constructions are condemned by the commentary. 

Similarly, imitations in Malayalam like maraiihalude niavu 
“ the mango-tree among the trees,” in imitation of the Sanskrit use 
of the sasthi forms for ‘ nirdharana *, are also condemned by the 
commentary. 

8. Seventh case endings are “ i7, ile, mel^ kal 

(a) Now, the il-e (as illustrated in avair-tl-^ sneham) is 
actually compounded of the locative ending -rV and e which was 
a terminative expletive in the older stages of the language but 
which came to have a “ qualificatory ” value in forms like katjile 
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(of kaifile ana “ the elephant of the forest ’* ), qualifyinjf the nouns 
immediately following. 

(6) Locative absolute constructions in MalaySjam (in imitation 
of Sanskrit usage) like udikkitu^ adityauil ptira^dau^ “ he was 
born, while the sun was rising ** are condemned by the commentary. 

9. The eighth case endings are, according to the commentary, 
** 5, t, u and e, as in madhavdy namhiy carUy ivaney ivally 
maramly vadiye'' 

{a) Among the forms mentioned in the commentary, madhavdy 
nambi and maramey va4iy^ [the last two show the e-ending used 
for * ahdinai ’ vocatives, according to Tolkappiyam] follow Old Tamil 
rules. Uj^artinai forms with lip-rounded u ordinarily remained un- 
changed in Old Tamil ; while vocatives for pronouns like tvaij_y ival 
are expressly prohibited by all Tamil grammars. 

(6) The list in the commentary is but a summary one. Ins- 
tances of other Malayftlam vocatives occurring in the citations of 
the commentary are nahhe (Tamil nah^y)y tdlarly ammly 
trkkariyur-annale. None of these can be justified by Tolkappiyam 
rules. Nor can vocatives like >'r^thanmdre and dharmajha- 
naydlldye of the fourteenth century Dutavftkyam be supported by 
Tolkappiyam rules. 

(c) In the commentary on the fourth sutra of the fourth silpa, 
the vocatives candraul and narhidrane are conservatively condem- 
ned, though it must be said that instances like these with the affix I 
tacked on to words with final rational singular ending -« are 
common both in Middle Tamil and in Malayalam even when 
such forms are not ‘ muraippeyar ’. 

Indeed, while in Old Tamil (according to the rule in the 
chapter on vocatives in Tolkappiyam) the vocatives of rational 
masculine singulars (with -n) took on e only when they were 
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" tnuj^aippeyar * or nouns denoting relationship, the practice appears 
to have been extended to other rational masculine singulars 
aho in later periods. ViracOliyam (in its commentary on the eighth 
sutra of VeUumaippadalam) instances vocatives like iratnaful and 
niantta^. Middle Tamil texts like Nacciyartirumoli have forms like 
unarvan-e^ tuyilvanly karinanh 

The thirteenth century grammar Neminadam also cites illustra- 
tions of vocatives like ayan-ey civan-e^ nalan-ey paran^e for 
\iyaitinai* nouns with final The same grammar has ammly 
atte which also could not be supported by the rules of Tolkappiyam. 

(To 6e concluded) 
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NYAYA BHASKARA OF ANANTARYA^ 

Translated by M. B. Narasimha Iyengar, m.sc. 

Life of Anantarya. (1823 — 1863 A. D.) 

Anantarya son of Mahabhashyam Singrachar was born at 
Melkote in the Mysore State in the month of April 1823 A,D. 
He studied Nydya and Mimdmsa under the great Guli Bftlacat ya, 
later head of the Uttarftdi Mutt. His father taught him Sri 
Bhdshya and other Sri Vaisnava literature. In the early part 
of his life, he was a teacher in the Jain Sanskrit Pdtasala at 
Sravana Belagola where he had an opportunity to read several 
Jaina works and write the alankara granthas, namely (l) Rasa- 
muralidhara, (2) Kuvalayananda-Makaranda and (3) Kfsna Raja 
Kalodaya which however have not been printed up till now. 

Later on he joined fhe Parakala Mutt of Mysore and toured 
with the Svamiji in Nortji India. He is reputed to have 
distinguished himself by defeating his opponents at the court of 
Venkata Raya, a petty chieftain, at Dharwar, Bombay Presidency 
in a disputation on Bddha or annulment a portion Gadhddhara . 
Then he accompanied the Svamiji to Poona where he discussed 
with Mohana Sastry (or Mohur Sastri) the feasibility of widow 
marriage supporting it from tlie Hindu scriptural Texts. He also 
wrote in Sanskrit a book called Vidhavd’vivdha Khaudanam 
printed in Telugu characters. 

In the Natxfa-tatvavibhuiavam, he criticised the views of 
Kunigal Ramasastri in his book called Navakoti. 

His works are : 

(1) Natva Tatvavibhuhartam. 

(2) SathakOti Khandanam. 

(3) Acfiralochanam, otherwise called VidUax^l-vivnlta Khan- 

danam. 

1. In this work are criticised the views of Gauda Brahmdnanda expressed 
in Laghuchandrika, a commentary on the Advaita Siddhi of Madhu- 
sndhana Sarasvati. 
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(4) Nyaya Bhaskam, wherein he criticises the views held by 

GaGda Brahmananda in Laghuchandrika, a commentary 
on the Advaitha Siddhi of Madhusudliana Sarasvati. 

(5) Sftstrftrambhasamarthanam and nineteen other short trea- 

tises on Visistadvaita philosophy. These have been 
published in two volumes in the DevanSgari characters 
by the late Mr. M. T, Narasimha Iyengar [known 
as Sri Kalki of Malleswaram] under the name of 
Vedantha Vadavalu These books are available. 

(6) Bhedavada. 

(7) Tat-kratu Nyayavicara.. 

(8) Dfisyatvanumana Nirasa. 

(9) Rasa Muralidhara. 

(10) Kiivalayfioanda-Makaranda. 

(11) Kjrsna Raja Kalodaya. 

The author died at the very early age of forty in the year 
1863 A.D, He had a number of disciples ; but the mosf 
remarkable of them was the late Dharmadhikftri Naveenam 
Ramanujacarya. 

None of his works have been translated into English. My revered 
father, Mr. M. B. Varadarajiengar, had long had an idea of translating 
them into English. But his health stood in the way and he was 
also suffering from a cataract of the eye. I began to translate 
Nyaya Bhaskara into English under his able guidance and with 
parental blessings, but before I could complete the translation, he 
passed away and I lost his guiding hand. Then with the greatest 
difficulty I continued the translation of it, revised several chapters 
and completed chapter one of the work about two years ago. The 
rest is proceeding. 

In translating this book, the following editions have been 
consulted : — 

(l) The book in Telugu characters printed in Lakshmivilasa 
Press of Madras in SalivShana Sakha, 1781, corres- 
ponding to 1859 A.D. {i.e. printed during the author's 
life-time). 
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(2) The book in Telu^^u characters published by the Vidya- 

tarangini Press of Mysore by the late Dharmadhikari 
Cbakravarthi Iyengar in the year 1893 A.D. 

(3) That in Devanagari characters published by Mr. Prathivadi- 

Bhayamkaram Anantftch&rya at the Sudarsana Press of 
Kahchi. 


CHAPTER I 

1. There shines in a portion of Yadavadri^^ the brilliant 
form of the mother of the three worlds — that form which equals 
in splendour a garland of lightning (produced by clouds), whose 
wonderful pleasure arises from the sport of the creation, the suste- 
nance, and the destruction of the world, and who is established in the 
series of scriptures as an ocean of all the auspicious qualities. 

2. May the heavenly river (Ganges) that is formed out of 
the stream of light sprouting forth from the nails (on the feet of) 
the Lord of YadavMriy achieve greatness by destroying the 
fire of samsara? In this (river) the faces of Indra^ and others 
(who bow their heads at the feet of the Lord), appear like the 
shining lotuses in a garland. And here the line of (their) variegated 
diamond coronets appears like the world of swans. 

3. I am not aware of anything more auspicious than the 
lotus-like feet of the daughter of the milky ocean {i,e. of Laksmi^), 
the brilliance of whose filament sprouts forth from the coronets 

2. Vadavadri, aaother name for Melkote, the great Srivaishava centre, 

about eighteen miles from the Frenph Rocks station on the Bangalore 
Mysore line of the Mysore State Railways. 

3. Sawsara means the circuit of mundane existence consisting of frequent 

births and frequent deaths and all their consequences. 

4. Indra, in Hindu mythology is the name of the Lord of the Heavens or 

Svargaloka, 

5. Laksmi is the name of the Goddess of fortune, mercy and beauty. She 

i$ otherwise known as Srt, and is regarded in Hindu mythology as the 
wife of Visfiu or Ndrdyana. In the Taitt. Ar. in the passage, 
Hricha te Laksmischa patnyau’' both Laksmi and Hri or modesty 
personified, are spoken of as the wives of Visitu. 
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of Indra and other gods (who bow their heads at her feet) and who- 
is borne on the head by the ancient goddess of learning {i.e. 
Sarasvatt\)^ 

4. May the sage Lakqmana (ue. Rfimftnuja) who is the 
moon of the ocean of Vedanta, who is the seat of all auspicious 
qualities, who is always alert, who is possessed of unrivalled 
greatness and who is full of mercy, grant all that is auspicious (to- 
ns). 

5. I meditate upon the line of ancient teachers as a new 
garland, whose gems are possessed of flawless qualities and are 
strung of innumerable threads of auspicious qualities. 

6. To please the learned, the learned Ananthachurya, who 
is the moon unto the ocean of the family of Sesharya, composes 
the Nydya Bhdskara out of enthusiasm. 

Here the Advuitins say that the unreality (of the phenomenal 
world) is established by the processes of inference and by the 
scriptures etc. Here surely the unreality (of the phenomenal 
universe) is established by the following argument: Vimatain’^ 
[i,e. the object under discussion) is unreal, (l) because it is perceivable,. 
(2) because it is unconscious and (3) because it is limited as is the case 
with ‘ shell-silver.* Now here it is not right to name the subject 
Paksa) by the word vimatam* Vimaiam means an object of doubt 
(as to whether it is included in the subject or not) or it may mean aa 
object of a doubt which itself arises from the relationship of 
cognizability (i.e. a doubt whether any of the objects included in 
that subject has that relation or not). As such it may be taken 
to be the characteristic of the subject. Then if what is sought lo- 
be proved by the inferential argument in question is the co-exten- 
siveness of the probandum with the subject in all its forms, 
then the fallacy of ^ Bddha" (‘or annulment*) arises with 
regard to the Brahman and the absolutely non-existent, (t.e.. 
according to the advaitins the Brahman who is real becomes 
unreal and the absolutely non-existent such as the hare’s horn, 

6. Sarasvati, in Hindu mythology is regarded as the wife of Brahma 

and is the name of the Goddess of Learning. 

7. Advaitha Siddhi published by the Nirnaya Sigara Press of Bombay^ 

along with Laghuchandrika . Page 31. 
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which is not cognizable, becomes cognizable ). If all the objects 
are taken to be the distinguishing characteristics of the subject, 
(t,e. Vimatam) then the attribute of doubt (used in the inferential 
argument) loses its significance. And if doubt arising from the rela- 
tionship of cognizability is taken to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of the subject, then that portion of the clause, which relates to what 
is other than the knowledge producing the doubt, becomes useless. 
Thus also is refuted the school that establishes the co-extensiveness 
of the probandum with the subject in some particular forms. 

It has been stated by the opponent as follows : — The word, 
^ vimatam ’ refers to a particular object in all its forms. Then too 
the particular object, which is other than consciousness, is included 
in the subject, even though it is such as cannot be sublated 
(as false) by anything but the knowledge of the Brahman and even 
though it be cognizable as an entity. And here what is souglu 
to be established is the co-extensiveness of the probandum with 
the subject in all its forms. Then in the school that proves 
the co-extensiveness of the probandum with the subject in some 
particular forms the argument would be open to the fallacy of 
^ redundancy ’, for in a particular case, that of ‘ shell-silver *, the 
probandum is found to be at least a portion of the subject. In 
order to guard against this, the first clause (t.e. even though it 

i^.Brahman) \s introduced. The second clause is added 

in order to guard against the Badha ( or ‘ annulment *), that arises in 
the absolutely non-existent. In order to guard against the BMha 
( or ‘ annulment * ) that arises in the Brahman^ the clause relating 
to the qualification (f.e, other than consciousness) is introduced. 
This has been stated in the commentary of Didhiti thus : — 
“ The ancient school of logicians have accepted in their 
inferential argument the fallacy of ‘redundancy’ when the 
probandum is found to co-exist in a portion of the subject which 
is considered in all its forms. In the inferential argument that 
proves the eternity of the sound, they have added (the words, namely,) 
articulate sounds to the subject in order to exclude inarticulate 
sounds.” 

The modern school of logicians is taken into consideration 
here. That says as follows : — “ What is sought to be proved is the 
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co-extensiveness of the probandum with the ‘subject’ in all its 
forms. Then no ‘ redundancy ’ arises if the probandum co-exists 
with a portion of the ‘ subject * in some particular forms. Then in 
what is sought to be proved, the first clause namely, ‘ by anything 
else save through the knowledge of the Brahman etc,’ need not be 
introduced (in the inferential argument). The two other qualifying 
clauses are to be inserted in order to guard against the Badha 
(or ‘ annulment ’) in regard to the absolutely non-existent and 
the Brahman, Suppose what is sought to be proved is the 
co extensiveness of the probandum with the ‘ subject ’ in some 
particular forms, then only one qualifiying clause, namely, “ even 
though it is such as cannot be sublated (as false) by anything but the 
knowledge of the Brahman*' has to be added to the ‘ subject 

This is not so. Notone of those, who have established the 
reality of the phenomenal- world has accepted the creation of the 
shell-silver which cannot be defined [either as being {sat) or as 
non being {asai,)] Consequently no redundancy arises when what 
is sought to be proved, is the co-extensiveness of the probandum with 
the ‘ subject * in some particular form. As such the first qualifiying 
clause (f.e. by anything but the knowledge of the Brahman etc.) 
will lose its significance. Bhatta-Bhaskara and others have 
accepted the production of the true silver in the shell. In their 
school, no ‘ redundancy ’ arises as the unreality of the phenomenal 
world will not be established. According to the disputants (non- 
advaitins) the inferential arguments fail (in their results) when the 
fallacy of ‘redundancy’ arises. Such being the case (these 
inferential arguments) must be considered to be those of the 
opponents {i.e. r\ox\- advaitins), [Here the advaitins hold that 
the shell-silver, which is produced at the time of cognition is 
undefinable either as sat or as asat. Hence it is unreal]. 

It has been stated by the opponent thus: — “ If any follower® 
of Bhatta-Bhaskara asserts the unreality of that (shell-silver), 
then that qualifying clause {i,e, by anything else save through the 
knowledge of the Brahman etc.) will be useful in the course of 
argument with him. Or it will not be wrong even though there be no 


8. Ibid. Page 33. 
2 
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follower of Bhatia-Bhaskara^ who accepts the unreality of the 
shell-silver. Regarding those who say that everything is real» the 
unreality of the shell-silver must be proved first, in order to 
establish the illustrative example {i,e. shell-silver.) Then the 
unreality of things different from it the shell-silver) has to 
be established by the inferential argument stated above. The 
qualifying clause stated above {i.e. by anything else save through the 
knowledge of the Brahman etc.) is used in order to guard against 
the fallacy of redundancy arising in regard to the shell-silver. 

This is not so. Assume that there is a disputant. According 
to the opinion of that disputant, the qualifying clause (f.e. by 
anything else save through the knowledge of the Brahman etc.) 
becomes useful in order to guard against the fallacy of * redundancy *. 
In the same way it is possible to assume a disputant who accepts 
the silver which cannot be sublated (as false) by anything else save 
through the knowledge of the Brahman and which is unreal. In 
this school in order to guard against the fallacy of * redundancy ’ 
another qualifying clause has to be added (to the subject). Thus the 
fallacy of regressus ad infinitum will arise. Thus silver which is 
characterised by such a qualifying clause and which is unreal will 
have to be accepted by some one or other of the assumed disputants. 

It is not proper to prove the usefulness of the qualifying 
clause (f.e. by anything else save through the knowledge of the 
Brahman etc.), by (the statement beginning from) ‘ or * ^ etc. The 
distinctions from consciousness as related to the illusions are found 
to exist in the Brahman, Therefore what is meant by the clause 
‘ other than consciousness * is that those distinctions from conscious- 
ness are co-existent and coeval with themselves [i,e, illusions). 
Even though (the clause), ‘ other than consciousness * be related 
to the illusions as a practical reality, it is not included in the 
‘ subject * as it means that the distinctions from consciousness are 
co-existent and coeval with themselves (i.e. illusions). Thus the 
(fallacy of redundancy) is excluded. Even according to the view 
that holds that (all) negations are positive entities, there is a chance 
of the fallacy of ‘ redundancy ’ to arise (in that inferential argu- 
ment). Nevertheless in the erroneous knowledge, that this silver 


9. Ibid. Page 32. 
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is not sublated by anything other than the knowledge of the 
Brahman^ the undefined silver that is associated with that non* 
sublation (i.e, by anything other than the knowledge of the 
Brahman) is produced. Hence by the introduction of the qualifying 
clause {/.e. by anything other than the knowledge of the Brahman) 
it is difficult to avoid the fallacy of redundancy. 

It may be argued thus. In the erroneous cognition 
mentioned above, the shell alone, that is associated with the 
non -sublation (t.e. by anything other than the knowledge of the 
Brahman etc.) is cognized in its relationship of identity (with that 
illusion of silver); but no such silver is produced that is asso- 
ciated with the (non -sublation by anything other than the knowledge 
of the Brahman). Hence no such fallacy of redundancy arises here. 

This is not so. It is stated in the iSahkara) Bhashya on 
‘ superiinposition * that as regards the objects their attributes are 
superimposed mutually one on the other. Accordingly you accept 
that, where two objects are superimposed mutually one on the other 
in the relationship of identity, then the attributes of the one asso- 
ciated with it are also superimposed mutually on the other. Hence 
it is necessary that when that non-sublation of the illusory silver 
(by anything other than the knowledge of the Brahman) is super- 
imposed in its relationship of identity on another (i.e. shell), the 
attributes (of the silver) that are associated with such non-sublation 
are also superimposed on those (of the shell). Hence it is not 
possible to exclude that silver (which is non-sublated by anything 
other than the knowledge of the Brahman etc.) by the above-named 
qualifying clause {i.e. even though it is not sublated as false 
by anything other than the knowledge of the Brahman etc.). 

It may be argued thus: In the statement, ‘this silver is not 
sublated by anything other than the knowledge of the Brahman \ 
the erroneous knowledge cannot possibly be taken as direct. Hence 
it is stated to be indirect. And in regard to indirect knowledge of 
things, the theory of anyathakhyati is accepted and the theory 

10. Anyathakhyati. This can be best explained by illustrations. A person 
sees a piece of rope and mistakes it for a snake ; Or a person sees the 
shell and mistakes it for silver. The apprehension of silver in the shell 
or the snake in a piece of rope is the meaning of anyathakhyati. 
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of such an illusion (as stated above) is not accepted. Therefore there 
is no room for the above mentioned fallacy of redundancy to arise. 
This is not the case ; because, if the theory of the anyathakhynti 
is accepted in regard to direct knowledge, then the cogniz- 
abilities corresponding to the theory of such an anyathakhyati 
have to be in their nature identical with consciousness and cannot 
possibly possess the double character of substance and attribute. 


Indeed, you {i.e, the advaitins) do not accept, as it is 
accepted in the school of logicians, that substances and their aitri* 
butes are of the nature of indivisible limiting conditions ; because 
in relation to the things which are identical with consciousness and 
which have mutually attained the relation of the distinguished 
and the distinguishing characteristic, the relation of substance 
and attribute is determined. Accordingly in only one particular 
state of consciousness, which has attained identity with all things 
perceptible, there is oneness with silver through the distinction 
due to the identity of the shell with consciousness and there is the 
negation of it (t.e. the pot) through the distinction due to identity 
with the pot (of consciousness). For instance, there are conjunction 
and its negation through the distinction between the top and the 
base of a tree (as in the case of the monkey, which sits on the top 
and not also at the base at the same time). When it is said that the 
tree is in conjunction (with the monkey) at the top, there is the 
experience of the conjunction (of the monkey) at the top. Similarly 
from the experience, ‘ I know this to be silver,’ there is the cogniz- 
ability of (the silver) identical with consciousness through the 
distinction due to the identity of what is denoted by the word, 
* this,* with consciousness. There is this reason given in your 
{i,e, advaitic) system that substances are those, which possess 
that identity with consciousness which is their distinguishing 
characteristic and attributes are those which possess that identity 
with consciousness which is the thing distinguished. If the 
theory of Anyathakhyati be accepted in relation to indirect 
knowledge, then in the case of the indirect inference, ‘ the lake is 
fiery *, it is inappropriate to have fire as the attribute of that lake, 
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and the fire. In order to make out the relation of substance and 
attribute between them, it is necessary that the mutual relation of 
the distinguishing characteristic and the thing distinguished has to 
be stated (between them). Hence there is no production of fire from 
its identity with consciousness, through the distinction of the 
identity of the consciousness with the lake. And so it is not possible 
for them to stand in the relation of the distinguishing characteristic 
and the thing distinguished through their existence in different places 
as stated above. 

In the work known as Advaitasiddhi^ under the section 
J adatva-nirukti}^ it is stated thus : “ What is meant by indefinability 
has been established from the reason given above in the case of 
the indirect illusory knowledge thus: There is the cognition, ‘l 
perceive this silver *. Here what is thought of as the object of 
cognition is (the silver). This cognition cannot appropriately have 
any other objective substratum (than silver). And so its indefin- 
ability has been proved. This will be explained later on. For this 
reason in regard to the indirect illusory knowledge, the meaning 
of indefinability has also been explained.” 

This is explained in the Laghuchandrika follows : “ The idea 
is this : where there is the cognition of the illusion of silver etc. 
which are in different places (from the one where we are), the 
identity of consciousness relating to that silver cannot possibly be 
distinguished by the identity of consciousness relating to what is 
denoted by the word, ‘ this ’. Therefore the production of silver 
is accepted in relation to that consciousness, which is distinguished 
by the shell.” 

Ignorance is of two kinds, namely, that which brings about 
unreality and that which brings about non-cognition. Of these, the 
first is capable of being destroyed by both the direct and the 
indirect knowledge and it is resident in the Witnessing Principle, 
which is distinguished by the antahkarava (or thinking faculty). 
And the second is capable of being destroyed by direct knowledge 
and is resident in the consciousness of the Brahman as distin- 
guished by the objects. This view (of the author of Advaifasiddhi) 

11. Advaitasiddhi. Published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press of Bombay 
along with Laghuchandrika . Page 309. 
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is set aside for the reasons given above. If the ignorance, 
which brings about unreality, does not reside in consciousness as 
distinguished by objects, then fire etc. which are the modifications 
of that consciousness, will not be produced in the consciousness, 
which is distinguished by the lake. Hence in the inference, * the lake 
is fiery,* the attribute ‘ fire ’ does not appropriately belong to that 
portion, denoted by the word ‘lake*. However, owing to the 
inappropriateness mentioned above, both the kinds of ignorance 
have been accepted by Brahmattanda and others as resident 
in the consciousness which is distinguished by objects. Enough of 
this irrelevant discussion. 

Moreover, it is not possible to avoid the fallacy of ‘ redundancy 
in regard to the Brahman upon whom the character of being the 
object of destruction is superimposed ; because, according to your 
view, the Brahman is capable of being known by the sixth sense 
U’.e. the mind) Hence it is possible for that erroneous knowledge, 
that the Brahman is the object of destruction, to have the 
character of direct perception. Such illusory knowledge is capable 
of being sublated by that knowledge of the Brahman^ whose attri- 
bute is the absence of being the object of destruction and which is 
not capable of being sublated by any other (knowledge). 

It has been stated by the opponent as follows : — 

The meaning of the qualifying clause (t.e. even though it is 
sublated as false by anything other than the knowledge of the 
Brahman) is that there is the noh-sublation by the knowledge of 
things other than the Brahman* Thus the objects of destruction 
are liable to be sublated by the knowledge relating to the negation 
of the objects other than the Brahman as being the objects of 
destruction. 

This is not so. If it were so, there would result the fallacy of 
the non-existence of the substratum (t.e. Asrayasiddhi ) ; because the 
phenomenal world is sublated by the knowledge of things other 
than the Brahman. In regard to a superimposed thing there is the 
sublation of it through the direct perception of its substratum. 
Hence there is the sublator of the shell-silver with regard to its 


12. Ibid. Pages 318 and 366. 
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collective cognitions, namely, “This is the shell. This is the 
pot In this manner there is nothing wrong in the collective 
cognitions, such as “ This is Brahman ” and “ The pot is 
destructible,'’ sublating the phenomenal world. 

Indeed, in the place where there is the shell-silver etc. it does 
not happen that the sublator of it is the knowledge not relating 
to things other than the Brahman ; because the non -collective 
(or single) ocular cognition, namely, “ This is shell," relates to 
the shell and to its number and its size etc. which are resident 
in it, and therefore it will lead to (that cognition) not being the 
sublator (of the shell -silver). 

It must not be argued as follows : — If the phenomenal world 
is sublated by the direct perception of the Brahman^ then that 
direct perception of the Brahman^ which has the form, “ I am 
ignorant, ^nd which belongs to the present time, will have to 
be the sublator (of the phenomenal world)." Hence the clause, 
* that does not relate to things other than the Brahman^* will 
have to be added to the qualification of the sublator. For the 
knowledge of the shell to the effect that it belongs to a particular 
class, apprehends as a characteristic of the class, the class to which 
the shell belongs. 

To prevent this knowledge from sublating the shell-silver, the 
sublator has to be the possessor of that cognizability, which 
corresponds to the cognizability of the entire indivisible characteristic 
of the class to which the shell belongs. In the same manner 
in order to prevent the knowledge of the Brahman possessed of 
ignorance etc. from sublating the phenomenal world, the sublator 
has to be stated to be that knowledge, which relates to the cogniz- 
ability of the Atman and which does not correspond to the cogniz- 
ability of things other than the Atman, 

It should not be stated that, for the sake of simplicity it is 
proper to add the qualifying clause, that it does not relate to 
objects other than the Brahman^ to the qualifications of the 
sublator with the object of preventing the knowledge of the Atman 
possessed of ignorance etc. (from being the sublator). For were 


13. Ibid. Page 258. 
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it so, the indeterminate perception relating to the Atman will, 
through the relation of identity, certainly become the knowledge 
as possessed of the Atman as the substance and of the Atman 
as the attribute. As such it is impossible to prevent it from 
becoming the sublator. For that knowledge also is included in 
the qualification of the sublator, which is not related to the things 
other than the Atman, and because also it will lead to the direct 
perception of the Brahman which, as stated above, consists of 
collective cognitions of not being the sublator; because also 
Vidyaranya and others have accepted collective cognitions as 
sublators. It has been stated as folbws in the work known 
as Dhyana-Deepika : ‘‘ The knower of the truth about the pot 

is not seen to twist his knowledge of the pot so as to find out that 
it is dissociated from the knowledge not relating to things other 
than the pot. If he twists his knowledge of the pot, he is only 
a meditator on the pot and not the knower of' the pot.’* 

The meaning of this passage is as follows : — “ One does 
not desire to twist one’s mind in order that the knowledge of the 
truth may be free from (the knowledge) of other things ; because 
its (knowledge) being related to other things will make it relate to 
truth. In meditation, however, which consists of streams of 
cognition of the same nature being freed from cognitions of a 
different nature, that (dissociation of other things) is required. 

It has been stated as follows : ‘‘According to the opinion of 
the logicians, the cognitions, namely, ‘ pot * and * no-pot ’, being 
hypothetical, are not hostile to other cognitions. Similarly, in my 
opinion also, the collective cognitions stated above, being hypo- 
thetical, are not the sublators of the world, because there is 
contradiction between dualism and non-dualism, as there is 
between the cognizability of the pot and the negation of the 
pot, where the cognitions are not hypothetical. ‘ It may be said 
as follows: “ Again where through the relation of the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the substances, which possess qualifying 
characteristics in regard to the production of non-hypothetical 
knowledge, whose qualifications are distinctions from the pot, 

14. Ibid. Page 258, 

15. Ibid. Page 254. 
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there is obstruction to this knowledge through the relationship of 
the cognizability that is resident in the attributes of the pot. And 
it may be asked how it can exist between the last two (i.e. dualism 
and non-dualism). If it be so said, it is not right to say so ; because 
the cognition, ‘ I am the Brahman \ is produced subsequent to the 
cognition of the Brahman as the only one (non-dua!istic entity). 
At that time there is the revived inner impression of memory with 
regard to the Brahman as being only one (non-dualistic entity). 
Hence this (impression) is hostile to the cognition of duality. 
Therefore, as between the last two of them (».e. dualism and non- 
dualism), the above-said contradiction does properly exist ; because 
for instance the revived inner impression of memory, namely^ 
‘the shell is concomitant with the distinction from silver* is hostile 
to ilie mistaken cognition that the shell is silver. Similarly the revived 
innate impressions of the memory, namely, that the negation of 
a second (entity) exists in the Brahman and that the negation of 
ignorance etc. exists in the Brahman^ are hostile to the cognitions 
of ignorance as a second entity, having the same existence as that 
of the Brahman^ It should not be said that in regard to such 
a collective cognition, which has been stated above and which 
does not recognise the identity of Sat {i,e* the Brahman) (in all 
other things). The revived innate impression is not hostile and 
ill producing it there is nothing contradictory, because it has been 
established elsewhere that the cognizability of things other than 
the Sat is, as a general rule, explained by the identity of the self 
with all other things. And it being so, the knowledge relating to 
things other than the Brahman^ being hypothetical, is no sublator 
(of the phenomenal world). Therefore the fallacy of the absence 
of the substratum does not arise.** 

This is not right. The revived innate impressions, namely,. 
“ The negation of a second exists in the Brahman etc.** 
may be correct so far as the thing distinguished as a second 
is concerned in being hostile to the knowledge apprehending 
the identity of the saf (i.e. the Brahman) ; yet, so far as the pot,, 
which is distinguished by the attributes of the pot, is concerned, 
the cognition that apprehends the identity of the sat cannot 
possibly be hostile. And therefore the cognitions, namely, I am 
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the Brahman^"' “ The pot is destructible ’* etc. cannot possibly be 
hypothetical. 

It should not be stated that the revived innate impressions, 
such as * The negation of the pot exists in the Brahman ’ exist 
previously; because there is no authority to say that the totality of 
attributes concomitant with perceptibility possesses the character 
of the innate impression relating to the Brahman, who is charac- 
terised by the negation of those attributes. Where the innate 
impression relating to the negation, which is characterised by any 
attributes whatsoever, does not exist at a former time there, in 
relation to the thing distinguished by that attribute, the collective 
cognitions, such as, “ I am the Brahman " and “ I exist distin- 
guished by that attribute,** which apprehend the identity of the Saf 
(with all things) happen to be not hypothetical. Therefore, for this 
reason, at the time of the interpretation of the scriptural passage, 
namely, “ (there was in the beginning) one only without a second,** a 
doubt is raised as follows : — If the word * this ’ gives rise to the know- 
ledge of what is distinguished by reality, then the knowledge, which 
has in view the Brahman that is distinguished by that reality and 
which relates to the negation of the object that is distinguished by 
reality and which is produced by the scriptural passage, will have 
to become hypothetical. Then the answer given by you runs thus : — 
The word ‘this’ gives rise to the knowledge of what is distin- 
guished by perceptibility. Therefore in regard to the Brahman, 
it is associated with perceptibility, there is produced (from that 
scriptural passage) this knowledge relating to the negation of 
duality. This knowledge is non-hypothetical ’*. This answer is 
satisfactory only to yourself. If two cognitions relating to the 
negation (of different things) in different forms are accepted to be the 
sublator and the sublated, it is difficult to avoid the hypothetical 
character produced by the above-given scriptural passage. In this 
manner in the case of the inference which is intended to prove the 
unreality (of the phenomenal world), in the substratum (f.e. the pot 
etc.) which is distinguished by particular attributes, it (t.e. collective 
cognition) relates to the negation (of the pot) as possessing those 
attributes and it is therefore hypothetical. Nevertheless, the direct 
perception of the Brahman destroys ignorance etc. So also, it, which 
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consists of collective cognitions sublates the phenomenal world, 
although it is hypothetical. Therefore, the above-stated fallacy of 
the absence of the substratum (f.e. Asrayl^iddhi) is difficult 
to avoid. 

By means of the above reasoning, the following view is also 
set aside. The meaning of the qualifying clause, (i.e. even though 
it is such as cannot be sublated as false by anything other than 
the knowledge of the Brahman) may be taken to be this, that it 
is not sublated by the cognition, which is characterised by attri- 
butes, because the error of being the object of destruction is super- 
imposed on the Brahman and it is sublated by the cognition 
characterised by the negation of being the object of destruction. 
Hence the fallacy of redundancy is set aside. 

Because in what is distinguished by the word *this* the 
error, namely, ‘ This is that,' is produced through the mutual 
negation, which has for its object that which is characterised by 
the word, ‘ that *. Therefore ‘ the fallacy of redundancy ' will not 
be guarded against. There is this reason also, that that error is set 
aside by the indeterminate cognition relating to the essential nature 
of a thing that is characterised by * thisness * and * thatness * as ex- 
pressed in the statement, * This is that,' and therefore its non-subla- 
tion by the cognition characterised by attributes remains undisturbed. 
That cognition which is characterised by attributes and which is 
found to exist in regard to the portion ‘ pot * indicated in the (collective 
cognition) * I am the Brahman and the pot is* destructible * — by 
means of such cognitions, the sublation of the world results. There- 
fore the fallacy of Asrayasiddhi, (the absence of the substratum) 
arises. 

It should not be argued thus : If the above-mentioned collective 
cognition sublates the phenomenal world, then in regard to the cogni- 
tion not relating to objects other than the Brahman as set out in the 
scriptural passage, “ Knowing Him alone one transcends death," 
contradiction arises from the statement that it removes ignorance. 
Because in regard to the sentence : “ Eating food alone one attains 
particular satisfaction," the meaning is that he is possessed of 
the satisfaction which is produced by the dissociation from not eating 
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what is not food and by the association of eating what is food. 
Similarly the meaning of the scriptural passage (which begins 
with, * Knowing Him alone ') is that one becomes possessed of 
salvation, which is produced by the dissociation of things other 
than the dtman and by the association with the cognition of the 
dtman. Therefore there is no contradiction here. And also 
because in the scriptural passage quoted above the participle [viz. 

‘knowing,* although it means something prior in time, has to 
suit the purport to be interpreted figuratively so as to mean the 
cause. There is this reason also. The meaning of the verbal root 
[to know], which is associated with what is related to the dtmarj, 
that is denoted by the accusative case, is contained in the atman. 
Hence the cognition which is qualified by its being related to the 
dtman has assumed the character of the qualification (of that 
dtman) and is interpreted in association with the dtman). Thus 
the character of the cause in relation to such a cognition, as is 
distinguished by its relation to the dtman is obtained. By the 
word, * alone,* which means dissociation from other things, the 
negation, which is distinguished by its relation of exclusion and 
which relates to things other than the Brahman^ gives rise to 
the knowledge of such a cause. 

It should not be argued as follows Generally the exclusion 
of the association with the other things (than the one with which 
the word, * alone,* is associated) is not known to exist. Therefore 
the denotative power of the word, ‘alone,* relates partly to associ- 
ation with other 'things and partly to the exclusion (of other 
things). In the case under reference here, the expression, ‘ the 
association with other things,* is intended to mean a being solely 
related to other things. For instance, when it is said that odour 
exists in the earth alone, etc. it means that it (f.e. the odour) is 
intimately associated with other things also. Although it does 
not bring out association with it (f.e. that cognition), the substance 
known as the dtman is associated with it (i.e. that cognition) 
through the relation of the dtman as the container. Hence it is 
to be stated that here it is not determined to have become related to 
things other than the dtman. This cannot possibly happen. That 
which is associated as an attribute in one place, cannot possibly 
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be associated as an attribute in another place ; because the attribute 
denoted by the word, ‘ atman,* in the accusative case, cannot be the 
attribute of the atmatty if it is other than what it has been stated to 
be above. For in the instance given above, namely, * Odour is in 
the earth alone etc.* the clause, namely, ‘ with earth etc.’ which 
has assumed the character of the attributes denoted by the locative 
case, the word, ‘ alone,’ is associated. Similarly in regard to the case 
under reference here [t.e. the scriptural passage mentioned above], 
through the variety of the meaning governed by the contexts in 
the places, where the word, ‘alone,’ occurs, the interpretation 
has to be the same. 

It must not be argued thus: In the instance, ‘the odour is 
in the earth alone,* the sense of the locative case and the word, 
‘alone,’ are interpreted simultaneously. Therefore there is no 
need for narrowing the meaning (of the word ‘alone*) as stated 
above. Because, in regard to the earth etc. the necessary materials 
for producing their association with the sense of the locative case 
comes first to the mind. Therefore for not producing at first 
such a cognition there is no cause ; for where that by knowledge is not 
related to what is denoted by the word, ‘ alone,* and also where it is 
hostile to the cognition of what is denoted by the word, ‘ alone,’ in 
conjunction with other words, the reasoning becomes complex. 
Because also as in the case mentioned above, it possibly happens 
that in the case (the scriptural passage beginning ‘ Him alone 
knowing etc.*) the instantaneous interpretation (of both taken 
together) will have to be accepted. However, according to the 
maxim known as tadadiy^^ as a matter of fact, there is nothing 
wrong in accepting the power of the word, ‘ alone,* as denoting the 
exclusion of other things, which forms the meaning of the word, 
‘ alone,’ in association with other words. According to the demons- 
trated conclusion, in the passage beginning with, ‘ Him alone,* by 
associating the word thus, ‘ Him knowing alone *, the word, 
^ alone,* denotes that exclusion of the want of association, which is 
not the object of negation existing in the same place with what is 
sought to be propounded here. Just as in the instance, ‘The 


16 . Tadadi : The maxim beginning from that. The meaning is * that 
(referring to something seen or experienced before) \ 
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conch alone is white there is the cognition of the concomitance of 
the conch with whiteness, so also there is, in its being caused by 
the knowledge relating to Him, the cognition concomitant with 
salvation. Therefore the meditation of Him possessed of auspicious 
qualities is the cause of salvation and even thus there is no 
contradiction. 

It should not be argued as follows : — The scriptural passage, 
“ Him thus one who knows, immortal he here becomes,” indicates 
that there is no other path of salvation available. What is pro- 
pounded here is that through the materials, not associated with the 
knowledge of the Brahman^ there is nothing that can lead to 
salvation. If it is caused by that knowledge (f.e. of the Brahman), 
then the concomitance with the condition of freedom has already 
been arrived at. From the passage, ‘no other path etc.* it does 
not happen that what is other than the knowledge of the Brahman 
relates to the negation of its being the cause (of salvation). It has 
been established in the demonstrated conclusion that among others 
the grace of the Lord and, the individual souls, which is other than 
the knowledge of the Brahman is the cause of salvation. And 
accordingly if the passage beginning with, ‘ Him alone,* has the 
above-said meaning, then there is nothing new that can be denoted 
as not having been known through any other means of knowledge 
as its cause. Because according to your opinion also, in regard to 
the above scriptural passages, the non-happening of something 
new is the same (as with us). Because the meaning of the above 
passage has been already arrived at in the passage, ‘ Him alone, 
one, know ye, the self.’ 

If, according to the argument derived from the aphorism, 
“If it be said that, owing to the distinction due to its repetition etc. 
there is distinction among the forms of worship, it is not so even in 
regard to one and the same form of worship. Repetition is 
due to the distinction of persons capable of understanding it”^^ 
the theory of something new is rendered appropriate through 
the variety of those who study and understand the scrip- 
tures, then, in the case of him, who studies his own particular 
branch (of the scriptures), in each particular passage is given 


17. Brahmasutras, 3-3-2, 
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something new ; because that meaning which is not known through 
other means of knowledge^ and which is not dependent on itself 
and which is hostile to the ignorance of the person who is to be 
taught by it, — is itself something new* 

In order that the passage beginning with, *Him alone 
knowing,’ may be interpreted so as to prove something new to 
him, by whom it was learnt, the passage, namely, * Him alone, 
one know ye etc.’ is another means of knowledge to him, that is 
not dependent on itself. Even so it Ts not hostile to the ignorance 
of the person to whom it is taught. If it be so said, then, even so, 
something new is rendered appropriate to us in the manner stated 
above. Therefore the case is the same with us. Thus though that 
direct perception of the Brahman stated above, which is of the 
nature of collective cognition, may sublate the phenomenal world, 
it is liostile to the scriptural passage quoted above, and the fallacy 
of asrayasiddhi (i.e. the want of substratum) is difficult to avoid. 

It should not be argued as follows: — There are things governed 
corresponding to their governors, which are distinguished by their 
character of being other than the Brahman, Similarly there are 
other things than those whose negations are characterised either 
by themselves or by their material causes. This itself may be 
the meaning of the qualification ending with non-sublation quoted 
above {i.e, even though it is sublated as false by anything other 
than the knowledge of the Brahman), The negation distinguished 
by either the shell-silver or its material cause governs distinctly 
what is related distinctly in relation to the shell. Hence, being 
the object of destruction it has the distinction of having as its 
substratum what is distinguished as its container denoted by the 
word, ‘this,* and having for its thing contained, what is 
distinguished by the word, ‘ that ’. This is similar to the above 
and therefrom results its exclusion* 

Or the meaning of the qualifying clause {i,e, even though it 
is sublated as false by anything other than the Brahman) may be 
this : that it is other than what is characterised by being other than 
the Brahman, This characterisation is due to the relations of (l) 
being in the same locus as itself and (2) of certainty that is not 
set aside by the cognition relating to the falsehood relating to itself. 
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(3) This character of being the object of mutual negation is due to 
the relationship, which is possessed of mutual negation, whose 
object is distinguished from its own characteristics and (4) its own 
characteristic is due to the relation distinguished by the relation of 
either its being anterior in time or its existing at the same 
time as the ignorance that governs it. Accordingly, the shelf-silver 
etc. are through the above mentioned relations associated with 
the shell. The above mentioned character of being the object of 
destruction etc. associated with the Brahman j who is 
characterised by the negation of having the qualification of 
destruction. And the Brahman possessed of characterised attributes 
is distinct from the pure Brahman. The distinction (or mutual 
negation) stated above is characterised by the essential nature 
that is characterised by ‘ thatness * and * thisness *. For these 
reasons there is no room for the fallacy of redundancy stated above 
nor is there the fallacy of asra^siddhi {i.e. the want of substratum). 
Because according to the view,^® which holds that there are many 
ignorances, although by means of the qualifying clause [i.e. even 
though etc.) the shell-silver is set aside, it is not set aside in the 
case of the view that holds there is only one ignorance. In the 
case of the (latter) view, even at the time of the cognition of the 
knowledge of the shell, the ignorance relating to the material cause 
of the shell-silver exists, because also even according to the view 
that holds that there are many ignorances, the container of the 
mutual negation is characterised by the Brahman and the contained 
of (the said mutual negation) is characterised by the generic 
character of the cognition. There results the error that the 
Brahman is not consciousness. Thus if it [i.e. the error) is sublated 
by the cognition resulting from the testing passage, beginning with, 

‘ Truth, Knowledge,’ the fallacy of redundancy is difficult to avoid. 

By means of the above reasoning, the following view is also 
set aside:— The meaning of the above mentioned qualifiying 
clause [i.e. even though, etc.) may be this, that there is no sublation 
by the knowledge that is devoid of the totality of cognizability 
(without distinction) which resides in the Brahman. The 

18. Advaitasiddhi, Published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press of Bombay 
along with Laghuchandrika. Page 545. 
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expression namely, ‘ the totality of cognizability without distinction * 
is taken to mean that it is distinct from the character of being 
the attributes. From this although the cognition, * This is shell,’ 
has the character of being the totality of attributes without 
distinction, which exists in the Brahman in the case of the 
shell-silver, there is neither the fallacy of redundancy nor the fallacy 
of asrayasiddhi (t.e. the want of substratum). 

Again the meaning of the qualifiying clause may be this: 
That it is the non-sublation by the knowledge of other things, 
whose cognizability corresponds to the Brahmin, as qualified 
by the characters of the Brahman and the individual souls. The 
object of the knowledge produced by the passage beginning with, 

^ J'ruth etc.* is determined as the Brahman as characterised by truth, 
etc. Yet what the characteristics of the individual souls are, is not 
determined by it {i,e, the passage beginning with * truth * etc.) Hence 
there is no fallacy of redundancy in the case of the (above-mentioned) 
distinction (between the Brahman and the individual souls). 

This is not so. According to the opinion of the dualists, the 
cognizability of the Brahman as qualified by the character of 
being the Brahman and the individual souls is unknown to exist. 
Because also in relation to the cognitions, which have the same 
forms, the distinction of cognizability is untrue. And the knowledge 
derived from the passage beginning with, ‘ Truth, knowledge etc.’ 
is not different in form from the knowledge derived from the passage, 
beginning with, “That Thou art”. For such a knowledge there 
is no dissociation from the possession of the cognizability of the 
Brahman characterised by the character of the individual souls. 
Therefore the fallacy of redundancy it is difficult to avoid. 

By means of the above reasoning the following view is also 
set aside : — The meaning of the above qualifying clause may be 
taken to be this : that it is being other than (the cognition of the 
Brahman) so as to be characterised by the cognizability, which 
is not distinguished as the product of the grand passages (like, 
‘ That Thou art ’). This characterisation is due to the relations 
of (l) being in the same locus as itself and (2) of certainty that is not 
set aside by the cognition relating to the falsehood relating to itself, 
(3) (This character of being the object of mutual negation is due) 


3 
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to the relationship, which is possessed of mutual negation, whose 
object is distinguished from its own characteristics and (4) its own 
characteristic is due to the relation distinguished by the relation 
of its being anterior in time or its existing at the same time as the 
ignorance that governs it. Its own characteristic is due to either 
of the relations mentioned above. Accordingly such a distinction 
is associated through the above-mentioned relations with the 
cognizability, which are taught in the passage beginning with the 
word, a* Truth etc.’ and which does not form the characteristic of 
the grand passage. Hence the fallacy of redundancy is guarded 
against. If in relation to the grand passages, there is cognition 
produced by the one or the other, then the fallacy of being too: 
wide [i,e, vyabhtchara) arises. In order to guard against it, 
cognizability is introduced into the immediately subsequent, which 
is the characteristic of the product. The cognizability, taught as 
having been produced by the grand passage, does not form part 
of the product of such a passage. Hence the fallacy of 
asrayasiddhi {i,e, want of substratum) arises. 

It must not be argued here thus: — The meaning of this 
qualifymg clause may be taken to be this that it is other than what 
is characterised by the knowledge that is not produced by the grand 
passage {i,e, “ That Thou art **). Being characterised by the 
knowledge is due to its relationship of being the contained. To be 
the characteristic of the grand passage is proved to be non-dualism, 
owing to its having for its purport the non-distinction of the soul 
and the Brahman. Accordingly in relation to what is characte- 
rised by the Brahman^ there is the distinction characterised by the 
knowledge. In regard to this distinction, there is the knowledge 
which is not produced by the grand passage and which is produced 
by the passage containing commandments. This knowledge, through 
the aforesaid relation of being the contained, is characterised by that 
distinction. Therefore the reasoning is not redundant as aforesaid. 

This is not so: because were it so at the time of the non- 
determinate cognition, produced by the passage beginning with * That 
Thou art, the then existing cognition of the pot would be doe to the 
relation of the thing contained, and the world is characterised by 
that cognition of the pot. Therefore the fallacy of redundancy arises. 

{To be concluded . ) 



THE VEDANGAS AND THEIR VALUE 

By G. Sitaramiah, m.a. 


Tiik term vedfthga literally means “a limb of tbeveda”. This 
meaning is borne out by a statement in the PSniniya Siksft, which 

says : — 

wsrror 

II 

Tradition enumerates six vedangas. It is very difficult to 
determine where and when the vedangas were first mentioned as 
six. Some scholars hold that the earliest mention of the Ved&ngas 
is found in the Mundakopanisad which declares : — 

fw 

m ffTi I 

Prof. Max Muller suspects this passage to be an interpolation. 
The vedangas are enumerated by Yftska, the Carana-vyuha, and 
Manu also. Manu, however, deals with the Vedangas under the 
title, Pravacanas. (iii 184.) I 

There is a reference to the Vedangas in the Sadvimsa Brah- 
mana, which belongs to the Sama Veda, where it is said of Svaha, 
that her body consists of four vedas, and that her limbs are the six 
angas of the veda. 
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Here, although the nuraber six is given, the titles of the several 
subjects are not given. Any way, this can be taken to be the 
earliest enumeration of the Ved&ngas. 

The purpose of the Vadfthgas is given in a short sentence by 
S&yana — 

The name Vedahga originally meant neither special books nor 
special schools, but only subjects of instruction, the study of which 
was essential either for the reading, the understanding or the 
proper sacrificial employment of the Veda. 

The beginnings of the Vedahgas go back to the period of the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas where the explanations of the sacrificial 
ritual are mixed with occasional discussions on matters relating to 
phonetics, etymology, grammar, metrics and astronomy. These 
subjects were treated systematically in due course, in special 
treatises or texts in the form of sutras. The sutra form was 
meant to serve the practical purpose of presenting some science 
systematically and concisely, so that the pupil may easily commit 
it to memory. VVinternitz says : “ There is probably nothing like 
these Sutras of the Indians in the entire literature of the world.’* 
Prof. Macdonell writes : “ The prose in which these works are 
composed is so compressed that the wording of the most laco'hic 
telegram would often appear diffuse compared with it.” “ Saying 
as much as possible in as few words as possible ” was probably 
the motto of the writers of these works. Patanjali states in his 
Mahabh^ya 

The six subjects commonly comprehended under the title of 
Vedahgas are : 

1. Siksa ... Pronunciation 

2. Chandas ... Metre 

3. Vyakarana ... lit. (Analysis) — Grammar 

4. Nirukta ... Etymology 

5. Jyotisa ... Astronomy, and 

6. Kalpa ... Ceremonial or Ritual. 
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The first two are necessary for the reading of the Veda, the next 
two for understanding it and the last two for employing it at sacrifices. 

ivs&l 

SSyaQa defines diksft thus: 

€r I or the science of the pronunciation of letters and accents. 

The doctrine of arose out of a religious need; for, 

inaccurate pronunciation of Vedic texts was thought to bring 
disaster to the sacrificer. It is said in the Siksa, 

^ I 

Saiphita-p&thas and Pada-Pathas are the oldest productions 
of the Siksa schools. There is another class of writings called 
the Fratisakhyas which contain the rules by the aid of which one 
can easily turn the Pada-patha into the Saiphita-pa^ha. Prati- 
sakhyas are the oldest text-books of the Vedahga Siksa. They 
contain instruction upon the whole manner of the recitation of 
the Samhita. Every Sakha had a text-book of this nature and 

hence the name Pratisakhya. The IJgveda Pratisakhya is ascribed 

/ 

to Saunaka and the Vajasaneyi — PrSti-Sakhya-Sutra is ascribed 
to Katyayana. There is "a Pratisakhya for the Atharvaveda and 
it seems to belong to the school of the Saunakas. The Puspa- 
Sutra is a kind of Pratisakhya to the Uttaragana of the Samaveda. 

“The history of grammatical study in India,” in the»words of 
Winternitz, “ commences with these Pratisakhyas.” 

The Pratisakhyas, however, are not grammatical works them- 
selves ; but they treat of subjects pertaining to grammar and quote 
from many grammarians. They are further important because 
they settled for all time the Samhita portion of the Veda. Besides 
there are modern Siksa manuals in verse form which are ascribed 
to Vyasa, Bharadvaja and others ; these are not important. Prof. 
Max Muller speaks of the Piatisakh-yas in these words : 

“ They are written for practical purposes ; their style is free 
from cumbrous ornaments and unnecessary subtleties. 
It is their object to teach and not to edify ; to explain, 
not to discuss.” 
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CHANDAS 

The second VedSnga is Metre. S&yana maintains that whoever 
officiates at a sacrifice, ignorant of metrics, becomes a sinner. The 
names of several metres occur in the Ftgveda and some Br&hmaiias. 
But what is found in the Brahma^as about metre is not of much 
use as it is often full of dogmatic and mystical ingredients.* The 
Chandastitra of Pihgala which is spoken of as a VedSnga is not of 
great antiquity. It treats of PrSkrt as well as Sanskrit meties. 
Pingala is an authority on Metrics. The Nidana-Sutra contains 
some metrical investigations regarding the Samaveda. It is in 
ten Prapathakas and gives a kind of index to the metres as I'ney 
occur in hymns employed at several sacrifices. 

VYAKARANA 

The third Vedanga is Vyakarana. In the considered opinion 
of Sayana, grammar is the inost important of the Vedfi^gas. He 

says: 

The purpose of the study of grammar is given by Vararuci in 
his Vartika as : 

The study of grammar facilitates the avoidance of incorrecJt 
words ( ). The Vyakarana Vedanga is represented by 
the Astadhyayi of Paiaini. Vedic forms are treated by Panini as 
exceptions to classical Sanskrit usage. 

Prof. Max Muller writes : 

** Instead of considering the third Vedanga doctrine as repre- 
sented by the grammarians beginning with Panini, as Indian 
authors do, it would be more correct to say th.at it is represented 
by the grammarians ending with Panini 

Panini’s work has come to be regarded as an infallible autho- 
rity. Panini superseded all his predecessors and consequently all 
previous grammatical efforts have, as good as, perished. 

The Unadi SHtras and the Phitstitrasare two separate gramma- 
tical treatises which belong to a period anterior to Panini. It may be 
that the U^adl Sstras were meant for the veda only and that they were 
later enlarged by adding rules on the formation of non-vedic words. 
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The Phitstltras treat only of accent and we know that it is 
only Vedic Sanskrit that is accented. Hence it is probable that 
Santana, author of the Phi^sutras was anterior to Pacini. 

NIRUKTA 

The fourth Vedahga is Nirukta. It is represented by but one 
work which is known by the name of Yaska’s Nirukta. Sayaigia 
describes the utility of. this vedShga in the following manner: 

Yfiska’s work applies itself exclusively to vedic etymology. 
It is itself a commentary on the Nighantus and not an independent 
treatise. The object of this Vedanga is etymological explanation 
or interpretation of difficult vedic words. The value of the Nirukta 
which has come down in twelve chapters consists in its being the 
oldest extant commentary on the Veda. 

Tradition erroneously ascribes the Nighantus also to Yfiska. 

The Nighantus are five lists of words divided into three 
sections. Viz * : — 

(1) Naighantuka Kanda 

(2) Naigama K&nda and, lastly, the 

(3) Daivata Kanda. 

Vedic exegesis probably began with the compilation of such 
glossaries. 

It is undoubted that Yaska had many predecessors, seventeen 
of whom he quotes. The Nirukta, though certainly very old and 
the oldest existing work on Vedic exegesis, can only be regarded as 
the last production of the literature of the Vedahga- Nirukta. 

Yaska, incidentally comments upon a large number of liks 
of the Itgveda. (About 600 detached stanzas.) 

The Nirukta is highly interesting as the earliest specimen of 
Sanskrit Prose of the classical type, considerably earlier than 
Panini himself. 

Thus, a study of the Nirukta is indispensable for the correct 
comprehension of the Vedic texts and traditional interpretation. 
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JYOTISA 

Astronomy is the fifth VedftDga. Its literature is scanty. 
The Vedahga-Jyotisa is a small manual of Astronomy in verse 
form. It has two recensions ; in the Rgveda recension it contains 
thirty-six verses while in the Yajurveda recension it possesses forty- 
three verses. Its object is not to teach astronomy but to convey such 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the 

days and hours of the Vedic sacrifices. Saya^a says 

The doctrines upheld in the Vedahga- 
Jyotisa represent the earliest stage of Hindu Astronomy. Frequent 
allusions to astronomical subjects are already found in tlie 
BrShmanas and the Aranyakas. Even in the Samhitas there is 
an indication of a certain advance in the observation of the moon, 
as the measure of time. 

The Caranavyuha speaks of an Upajyotisa as a supplementary 
treatise on astronomy which is only one of the Parisistas. 

kalpa 

We now come to the last Vedahga, namely Kalpa or Ritual. 

The first Vedahga to receive systematic treatment in special^ 
manuals, the Kalpa-sutras, is Kalpa or ceremonial. The Kalpa- 
sutras arose out of the need for compiling the rules for the 
sacrificial ritual in a shorter, more manageable and connected 
form for the practical purposes of the priests. 

Kalpa is the most complete Vedahga being more practical 
than the Brahmanas, In the words of Prof. Max Muller “ The 
Kalpa-sutras have the advantage of being clear, short, complete, 
and correct.” 

The Kalpa-sutras presuppose not only the existence of three 
distinct collections of Brfthmanas but also of different Sakhas. 
They were intended by their authors for more than one carana 

9 

or adopted to more than one Sakha. 

Kalpa-stltras dealing with the Srauta Sacrifices taught in the 
Brahmanas are called Srauta-sutras and those dealing with the 
domestic ceremonies and sacrifices of daily life are called G^hya- 
sutras. The Srauta-sutras are our most important source for the 
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understSHiding of the Indian Sacrifice>cult and as a source for the 
history of religion, they are very significant. 

The contents of the Gfhya-sutras are more interesting and 
more manifold. The Samskibras of an Indian, from the moment 
when he is conceived in the womb till the hour of his death, are 
dealt with in these Gyhya-sutras. Thus we are able to know 
a large number of genuinely popular customs and usages of the 
Indians of olden days, ^raddhas or ancestral sacrifice, which 
originally formed part of the Gfhya-sutras assumed great 
importance and therefore were treated in minutest detail in special 
texts called Srftddha-Kalpas. 

Though the Grhya-sUtras are not attractive as literary pro- 
ductions they are of inestimable value as they give us a deep 
insight into the life of the ancient Indians. 

“They are in truth a , real treasure for the ethnologist.*^ 
Winternitz calls these Sutra works “Folklore Journals** of 
ancient India. 

The Dharma-sutras are a continuation of the Gfhya-sutras. 
They deal with secular as well as religious law, which indeed are 
inseparable in India. They form a component part of text-books 
of ritual. 

The Sulva-stitras are attached to the Srauta-sStras and they 
are the oldest works on Indian geometry. They contain exact rules 
for the measurement and building of the Vedi and fire-altars. 

Sftyana explains the word Kalpa as follows : — 

Prof. Max Muller writes : 

“ The Kalpa-sutras are important in the history of Vedic 
literature, for more than one reason. They not only mark a new 
period of literature, and a new purpose in the literary and religious 
life of India, but they contributed to the gradual extinction of the 
numerous Br&hmanas, which to us are therefore only known by 
name. The introduction of a Kalpa-sutra was the introduction of 
a new book of liturgy.** 
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It should here be borne in mind that the Ved&ngas are not 
Sruti but Smyti. Even the Srauta-sutras are not ** revealed texts ” 
because they were composed by human authors. The style of the 
Ved&Dgas is business-like in the extreme ; the curt and dry style of 
the Sutras, a style peculiar to India. 

A careful study of these Vedahgas will go a long way in the 
correct comprehension of the real meaning of a large number of 
Vedic hymns. 
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PROTO-INDIC RELIGION* 

By S. Srikantha Sastri, m.a. 

V 

Eschatology of the Proto- Indie people. Sir John Marshall and 
others without a sufficient knowledge of the Vedic civilisation have 
made many assertions regarding the non- Aryan character of the 
Indus civilisation. But they had to admit that the Indus people 
disposed off the dead by cremation. The recent excavations at 
the cemetery site at Harappa by M. S. Vats show first the con- 
tinuity of the Harappa tradition, and secondly, the prevalence of 
various methods of disposal of the dead. In the upper level of the 
cemetery area the pot-burials were characterised by human remains 
only and over them were goblets, toys (?) and cakes. Probably 
the bodies were exposed to birds and beasts. The multiple burials 
in the same pot possibly point to the fact that either by accident 
or design the bones of several persons were placed in the same 
urn. The shapes of* the pots are quite different and they are 
covered with bowls. The decorations on the pots are realistic- 
fishes, birds, leaves, flying kites, horns with leaves. The peacocks 
are predominant and in the body of the peacock a human figure 
is depicted. .Some of the peacocks are * horned *. Bulls are held 
by two ropes by two human beaked figures with bows and arrows. 
A bull is being chased by a hound. Goats with tridents on the 
heads, composite animals, stars, birds and leaves are also figured. 

The ellipsoid jars had stereotyped peacocks, fishes, pairs of 
peacock heads joined U-wise, triangles and horns, three leaves on 
the heads of peacocks, the markhor goat, trees and birds. A jar 
decorated with the finger tip or groove pattern had a baby’s skeleton 
in an embryo position. Some jars had only the skull and bones. 
The holes in the neck of the jars were perhaps meant for tying the 
covers, though it is quite possible to tie them down without the holes. 

• Continued from VoK XXXII, No. 3, page 292, 
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Within the jars were painted vases, two cog-wheel shaped nose- 
discs of steatite with holes in the centre. A round jar had both 
calcined and uncalcined bones, a drinking goblet of the Harappa 
period, dishes, triangular cakes, terracotta balls, bangles, stone 
pestles and figurines of birds. The bodies were perhaps first exposed, 
partly burned and then buried. The babies were not exposed but 
tied in embryo position by a cloth, with the right arm over the 
abdomen and placed in the urn. 

In the stratum II earth burials were common. In the eastern 
section there were whole burials but in the north area there was 
invariably fractional burial. The usual position of the skeleton 
was from east to west, west to east being rare only when fully 
stretched. The head was usually turned on the left cheek so that 
the bodies faced south. The left arm is placed over the shoulder 
and the right hand on the left arm and pelvis. The feet are also 
turned to the left. No pottery was found with this type. Where 
the right leg is flexed the right hand is brought over the abdomen 
and the left over the right hand above the pelvis. 

The fully stretched skeletons from west to east are rare. The 
pottery in all places were near the foot and consist of kalasas, 
saucers under the feet, water jars and flasks. The sheep or goats 
were deliberately sacrificed and the bones were placed in the hand 
of the skeleton. 

Some skeletons, from north-east to south-west were lying on 
the left side in a flexed position and the jars were painted with 
figures of light (winged ?). Other skeletons had both legs doubled 
up. The vessels placed near the legs resemble the ordinary Mohenjo- 
Daro pottery but the food plates placed near the legs are different. 
Dismembered and fractional burials south-west to north-east were 
found without pottery. 

In the eastern section, the orientation is north-east to south- 
west or west to east. Only five skeletons were found with flexed 
legs and the others were fully stretched. There was some grave- 
furniture but not with incomplete burials. The pots were placed 
at the head or feet. The types were the kalasa (for water) with 
a flask in it and cover, a ghata, bowls decorated with peacocks. 
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trees, leaves, fishes, hands, tassels, etc. as in stratum I, dishes 
resembling Kish bowls of pre-sargonic age, champagne vases as in 
Carchemish and Kish, used according to Langdon as eating plates, 
pear-shaped and round flasks. 

In the Harappa cremation urns there were bones, some 
charred, of animals, birds, fish etc. There were no human bones 
(except one solitary tibia). The urns also had goblets with pointed 
bases, cylindrical vases, toys, balls, beads, bangles, toy carts, wheels, 
shell, cereals, ashes, charcoal, tortoise shell, antlers, melon-seeds 
etc. These post-cremation urns were found both in the streets 
and under the drains as well as beneath the floors of the houses. 
Fifty-four vases were found under the same lane in stratum V. 
The post-cremation urns have a deep red or cream slip. The 
poly-chrome pottery though comparatively not so abundant are 
found in all the levels The paintings are in horizontal registers, 
with black bands, dots, geometrical figures, humans and animals 
in black in red. Among the animals only the goat (and bull ?) 
figures on the pots. Palm trees, centaurs (?), birds, cross or 
eagle, fish, fisherman with net, tortoise, crabs, star objects, goat 
suckling a kid, four humans with tridents or plants or, horns on 
their heads, the date tree, acacia, banana (?) pipal, the ‘ comb *, 
svastika, T, shapes, the so-called hide motive (intersecting circles), 
basket, heart, and fish scale designs, rayed circles, geometrical 
designs, triangles, chess-board chequers, dots are depicted on 
these funerary pottery. 

Vats refutes Mackay’s statement that there is no evidence of 
funerary figurines. Some of the figurines are found within the 
post-cremation jars and are purely funerary. A bangle is clearly 
seen on a funerary figurine. {Vats, PI. LXXVI). 

M. S. Vats has pointed out that some of the paintings on the 
pots can be explained in the light of Vedic funeral customs. The 
‘ homo ’ sign within the body of the peacock represents, he 
thinks, the suksma iarira, wavy lines the Vaitarani river, the 
hounds chasing a bull — the dog of Yama. The sun symbol, trees 
and leaves, birds, fishes represent the various elements into which 
the various parts of man are supposed to merge at the time of 
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death according to X — 16 — 3 and Baudhayana Dharma Stttra. 

He thinks that in Bg. X — 16 — 6 there is a reference to the exposure 
of the body first and then cremation and burial. 

I shall presently adduce Vedic evidence to show that the 
conception of after life of the Indus people tallies exactly with the 
Atharvan conception. Meanwhile let us take th.e two facts of 
flexed or extended burial and orientation from east' to west or nort!^ 
to south, in the other ancient civilisations. ^ 

In Mesopotamia, the Al-Ubaid dead were burled at full len^nli 
on pot sherds with necklets, armlets and studs of obsidian for the 
nostrils, as in the II stratum of the Harappa cemetery. In the 
Jemdat Nasr period, the bodies were placed in a crouched, tightly 
contracted position with amulets of birds, animals, stamp 
seals of geometric patterns, and cylinder seals of a new design. In 
the so-called ‘ royal * tombs at Ur, wholesale slaughter took place 
and the bodies were placed in an underground chamber covered 
with true domes. In the ‘ Y * trench (the lowest) at Kish there 
were traces of human sacrifices. In the poorer graves the bodies 
were placed on the sides in a semi -contracted gently flexed position, 
holding cups to the mouth with both hands. The bodies were 
wrapped in matting secured with bronze pins or in wood or basket 
coffins. Later burials were in terracotta coffins of the “ larnax 
type. In the Akkadian period the dead were buried beneath the 
floors of private houses. The bodies were laid on the side holding 
always a cup of water to mouth. Woolley ^ also says that at 
Ur-Warka, in the Jemdat Nasr period large clay bowls were 
inverted over the graves. The bodies were wrapped in matting or 
in coffins of wicker work, lying on the sides with hands in front 
of the face and the legs bent, a posture absent in all the later Meso- 
potamian periods. Woolley mentions that In the earliest graves partial 
cremation of the head took place in the grave itself, later came 
burial in a flexed posture. Large clay jars had pots and bones 
and were considered by Woolley to be foundation deposits but the 
analogy with Indus burials shows that this kind of jar burial 
was also practised in the archaic period of Sumer. 

55. Childe. New Light^ ; Seton Lloyd* Mesopotamia. 

56. Woolley. Royal Tombs at Ur. 
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lu Egypt ^ the tomb of Sabu at Sakkara conforms to the 
earliest type of tomb in Egypt. The burial was in a flexed position 
on the right side with the head to the north. Wood coffins were 
used and there is no mummification in this period. In the tomb 
of Aha^ (3400 B.C.) there was brick casing for funeral barque. In 
the tomb of the Second Dynasty the body was in a flexed position 
on the left side, the head to the north. Near the head copper 
axes, daggers, chisels were placed. The pots near the body were 
unbroken but others were deliberately broken in ritual. In the 
early Tasian culture we find contracted burials, outside the villages ; 
at Merinde the burials were within the houses in a sleeping flexed 
attitude facing east. In Badari and Amratian cultures the burials 
were in flexed or crouched position in trench graves facing west. 

In the Iran high lands, at Susa I the burials were flexed as 
well as extended. Also we find bones gathered together after the 
flesh had decayed. Frankfort thinks that Susa I is the parent of 
Al Ubaid culture. In Susa II the Elamites were hormally interned 
after the flesh decaj^ed. The bones were deposited in the bare 
earth or protected by clay sarcophagi or in brick vaults as also at 
Musyan (Susa I 6). 

In Nineveh lie®® influenced by the Halaf and Arpachiyah 
(IV-V) there was partial burial as in Elarn, Nineveh IV and 
Tepe Gawraii and the funerary jars resemble those of Harappa. 
The children were buried in jars. At Anau II also the children 
were buried in a contracted position in jars. 

In Syria and Anatolia, at Ugarit (Ras Shamra) in the 
Level II (C. 2000 H. C.) the tombs were rectangular chambers 
with sloping walls and covered with two big slabs — the fore- 
runners of the Mycaenean dromos and corbelled vault tombs. At 

57. ///. L. News. 27th Feb. 1937. 

58. Ill, L. News. 12th Feb. 1938, 

59. Sydney Smith. History of Assyria , 

60. Childe. New Light^, 

61. Ill, News, Nov, 2,1929; Nov, 29, 1930; Nov, 21, 1931; Mar, 12, 

1932; Feb. 11, 1933; Mar, 3, 1934; Ap, 27. 1935; Feb, 12, 1936; Feb. 
29, 1936 ; Feb. 20, 1937. 
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Mari 62 (Tell Harri) in the Jemdat Nasr period, three vaulted stone 
tombs were found below the shrine of Ishtar, with burial furniture. 

In Palestine at Megiddo®^ in the Level X (C. 1600 B. C.) of 
the Middle Bronze II, the burials were in an extended position, 
and the children were placed in jars. In the Level XI (1700 to 
1650 B. C.) there were tombs of stone under the house floors. At 
Lachish®^ (Tell Derweir) in the Chalcolithic period the earliest 
settlements of the troglodytes there were oval burial chambers 
approached by a narrow shaft, with Mesopotamian types of copper 
daggers and javelins. Just prior to the Hyksos period there were 
contracted burials with black pricked juglets, scarabs, bronze- 
toggle pins etc. 

In Cyprus, ^ the neolithic culture of Khirokitia is marked by 
a sacred enclosure with four skeletons in a contracted position, 
one being under a rectangular platform. At Erinni and Kyrenia 
in the earliest (V) layer of the stone age (C. 4000 B. C.) a skeleton 
in a contracted position was found. It is assumed that there 
were no funeral rites and the dead were buried outside the houses. 

In Crete 66 Pendlebury found the first neolithic graves at 
Kastellos, In Early Minoan I period the caves became burial 
places, the old bodies being swept aside for the new burials. In 
Early Minoan II circular tombs appear with the old style of roofs 
of reeds and clay. At Messara fires were lit in the tombs possibly for 
purification, but there is no evidence of cremation. In Early Minoan 
III larnax and pot burials became the fashion. In M. M. I. circular 
tombs with votive or funerary deposits and rectangular ossuaries 
are found. Larnax and pithos burials are now common. In the 
ossuaries the poly-chrome urns have in the middle a figure of 
a bird or an ox. In M. M. II rock shelters and circular tombs 
were still used. In M. M. Ill there is no change in the burial 

62. JIL L. News. Oct. 13, 1934 ; Sep. 7, 1935 ; Oct, 30, 1936 ; May 28, 1938* 

63. Ill, L, News. June 20, 1936 ; June 16. 1934 ; Oct, 16, 1937. 

64. ///. L. News. July 6, 1936. 

65. III. L. News, Dec, 23', 1933 ; /aw. 19, 1935 ; 2Vov. 28. 1936 ; Dec. 26. 

1936, 

66. Ill, L, News, Nov. 28, 1936; March 5 ^ 1938 ; /wwe 3.1939; Pendle- 

bury. Archceology of Crete. 
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customs. The rock shelters are converted into tombs and pithos 
burials are common. In southern Crete the circular tombs arc 
abandoned. In L. M. II the royal tomb at Isopata is in the form of 
a sloping dromos, with a corbelled door-way. In the main 
chamber was a burial cist and a niche. The tomb of the 
double axes had a cist in the shape of a double axe. The pithoi 
are decorated with incisions, papyrus, raised medallions, rosettes, 
fringed reeds, double axes with reduplicated blades. The larnakes 
have oval, papyrus and adder mark patterns. In L. M. Ill pithos 
burial dies out and larnax burial becomes the regular mode. The 
cliamber tombs are now true tholos. At Tylissos an instance of 
cremation burial was found. This is the first case of deliberate 
cremation in Crete, possibly of a foreigner. The painted sarco- 
phagi of Agia Triadhaare interesting. There are chariots, onedrawn 
by winged griffins, with two females, one with a tall head dress, 
another chariot drawn by horses has two female worshippers. 
There is a procession of women and a flute player passing by an 
altar over which lies a trussed ox with its throat cut and the blood 
pouring into a bracket-shaped vase. Below the altar there are two 
crouched calves. A woman in front with jacked and baggy kilt of 
mottled skin, the tail hanging behind is pouring something on the 
altar. Behind the altar there is a double axe with a long shaft 
and a raven perched on it in front of a shrine surmounted by sacred 
horns and enclosing an olive tree. On the other side of the larnax, 
a woman is pouring blood into a cauldron set between two double 
axes on stands. On each axe is a bird. Another woman has two 
buckets slung over her shoulders and behind her a man is playing 
on a seven-stringed lyre. Three men are carrying a boat-shaped 
object, probably a calf, towards a door-way where a man is shown 
as rising out of the ground near an altar. Evidently these are 
ritual ceremonies and offerings to the dead in the secondary burials. 

In Moravia®^ a few burials of men in contracted pPsilion 
were discovered. The Danubians were broad headed Anatolians who 
usually burnt the dead. According to the Myers, the early round- 
headed people of Central Europe also burnt the dead. 


67 . Ill, L. News. Ap. 6 . 1934 ; June 23 . 1934 . 
4 
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The Etruscans of Italy burnt the dead and placed the ashes 
in larg^e terracotta jars or bronze jars shaped like human beings 
and placed on bronze chairs. Sometimes also the whole body 
was placed in a jar. The tombs were on the model of the Etruscan 
houses. The cemeteries were in a bee* hive form. 

In the tranS'Indian sites cremation is found at Mehri and 
Dabarkot. At Shahitump in Makran the interment was both 
flexed and extended.® At Nal ® and Nundai:a fractional burial 
as well as complete burials in bride graves are found. At Gutnal 
the urns for the dead contained small vessels, cups, jugs, blades and 
stone arrow heads (sometimes bronze pieces) figurines etc. and 
assigned to 5000 B.C. Later graves showed signs of exposure of 
bodies to birds and beasts before burial. The vessels in the graves 
contained iron objects and arrow heads. 

To sum up this survey : 

Burials tightly contracted — Tasian, Merimde (facing east), 
Badarian — crouched facing west, Naquada — doubled up after decay 
of flesh (?), Gerzean — no regular orientation, J. Nasr — strictly 
contracted or crouched, Cyprus (early) — sitting or contracted. 

Extended — Al-Ubaid on a mosaic of broken pot sherds, 
Susa 1 (some also flexed), Samarra — in bricklined cists, Shahi- 
tump — extended and flexed, Cyprus (later) — fully extended. 

Flexed — Shahitump, SSsa I a, Ur-Early Dynasty — legs at right 
angles to the trunk. Shahitump bodies facing north, and on the 
right or left sides, bowls at head and back. 

Secondary or Factional — Susa I, Early Pre-Dynastic Egypt. 
Nal — both complete and fractional. 

Post-cremation — Erech-incineration of extended bodies 
wrapped in clay and fires kindled in the hall, bodies partially 
cremated. Ur-partial burning of the head, Surghul in Akkad (?). 

Animal sacrifices — Badari — cattle and sheep ceremously buried. 
Egypt Amratian— dogs with their masters. Ur-royal graves. 
Shahitump — charred remains of Iambs, goats etc, 

68. A ur el Stein, Catalogue of Antiquities^ Delhi Museum. 

69. Hargreaves. Excavations at Nal, Mem, Ar, S, /. 
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M. S. Vats has pointed out that the two ^tratas of the Harappa 
Cemetery are not separ^ited by a long interval- Both may even be 
more or less contempcrrury. There is cultural though not ethnic 
continuity throughout from the Harappa times as proved 
offering dislies, red-wa*"®, small vases like carinated pots, round 
water pots, the I9fa ^nd.the deer and peacock motives. Guha 
thinks that there is a <^^t>siderable gap separating the jar burials 
which belonged to a stf^aii headed people like the present abori- 
gines of India. The Harappa remains demonstrate the presence 
of non-Armenoid and ^*robably also of the Afotenoid-Alpine race in 
the Indus Valley, In the cemetery stratum 1 1 and Harappa there is 
racial continuity of th^ tan large headed dolicl^o-cephalic people with 
long faces and promine nt noses as of Mohenjo E)aro I, Al-Ubaid, KUh 
massive,” andpre-dyr^astjc Kawamil skullso^ Upper Egypt. Mackay 
points out that the M<yhenjo DarotypeA. (bigt-brained, large-headed, 
with high cranial vai^Us, massive prominent supra-orbital ridges 
and enormous developn>ent of the post aurict^lar direction) does not 
represent the present People of the Indus Valley. Keith thinks 
that these people ar^ different from the m»it> body of the dolicho- 

cranial skulls but not Proto-Austroloid as th^y are connected with 

the Sumerian and C^^Ucasian. They may be termed Caucasic. 
The earlier race is biToad nosed as at Al-Ubaid and is called by 
Friederichs and MQlier ^Veddid. though there is no connection with 
Veddas. Further th^y distinguish four ethr»'c elements— Weddoid 
Hamitic, Mongoloid ^®d Armenoid as in Mesopotamia, {Anthropos, 
Vol. 28. p. 383-406). Type B resembling tl^e present Indus people, 
represents according to Guha the so-called Mediterranean race 
which though physically ^.^^er, was intellectually superior and 
probably formed the rn|i„g 
conjecture. 


We shall now study the Vedic funeral customs in the light of 
the Atharva Veda atJ<l de^o„ 5 j^jg^^gj^ tb^tthe Aryans observed 
not merely crematiof* various other mett«>ds of disposing off the 
dead, and secondly, tbat^he evidence of the Indus funerary customs 

completely. proves the Aryan (or predominantly so) character of 
the civilisatiQQ. 
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Atharva (Xll-3) shows that cremation itself is the supreme 
sacrifice. Sahagaman^ is probably alluded to in XI I -3-2. “Let 
the Mithuna arise from what is cooked ” (pakva) i.e, the charred 
bones. Atharva (XVI I [-2-34 and 35) refers to the various 
methods. 

The buried, the scattered ivap), the burned, and they that are 
set up (uddhiid) —let all these Pitjrs eat the oblation. , 

The commentator explains pardptah-duradUl kas\ha v:it 

pantyaktah, Ap:istamba(l-8-7) has^ ^ 35cIIt 

*■ 

Here burial, scattering of bones, cremation, exposure on an elevated 
structure or perhaps buried in a sitting posture are alluded to. 

Let the agnidagdha and anagnidagdhah revel on sraddha 
in heaven This shows that both cremation and other methods 
were considered equally orthodox. Atharva (XVI 1 1.3-70) has 
Give back, O forest tree, him who is deposited here within thee 
Whitney takes this as a possible allusion to burial in the hollow 
of trees, though it may also refer to the jar of bones deposited at 
the foot of a tree. The Byhad Devata (V-73-78) says that 
Saptavadhri, the priest of Asvamedha of the Bharata clan was 
placed in a tree trunk and was rescued by the Asvius. 

In the Satapaiiia (XIH-8-2-1) it is said that the Devas had 
open cemeteries, whereas the Asuras had enclosed cemeteries and hid 
the corpse in an urn or tub {catnu), Taittiriya Samhita (III-3-8) 
says Probably this refers to 

cremation and earth -mounds like stupas erected over the bones. 
The stupas are constructed on the model of a hair-knot. (Visndh 
stiipdii in the T.iiltiriya Samhita.) 

'file prayoga of the Atharvan funeral mantras seems to be 
directed only to cremation, internment of bones and pin^apitryajha. 
The mantras are not arranged strictly according to the procedure. 
But we can reconstruct the ritual according to tlie directions given 
by Kausika, Kesava and others. It should be noted that generally 
the mantras occur in the tenth Man^^la of the ^gveda and 
hence the method of the Ligvedic times was more or less the same. 
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Atharva (XVIII-2-19) implies that the man about to die was 
placed on a bed of darbha grass; the bbdy was laid on a cart 
for transportation (18-1-54) or on a litter (18-2-48) according to 
Kausika. Two bulls or men were yoked to draw the cart (18-1-56). 
On the way the body is placed and raised up three times (18-3-8) ; 
the fire is carried at the head of the procession (18-3-7). Before 
handling the body, Kausika says (18-3-55), a prayer is offered 
10 Agni to free the man from the bite of Sakuna, serpent and 
svipada. Kesava says that in the case of a man bitten by a crow, 
ant etc. and wounded, the wounded place is first burned with fire, 
file place of cremation is sprinkled with holy water to drive out all 
creatures and demons. The body is taken to the pile (1. 18-1-55, 61). 
Oblations are offered to the fires when preparing the body for 
( remation, “Death is the kind messenger of Yama’' (18-2-27). 
The pyre piled up (18-1-44). A new cloth {tarpya 18-4-31) 
for the body (18-2-57), the body was formerly covered up (18-3-30). 
“ Do I set thee in svadha,** Kausika says that the body was fixed 
on the pile but it is forbidden by Uparibabhrava. The Ida bowl 
is placed on the head on the pile with the other sacrificial imple- 
ments possessed by the dead man to be burned (18-3-53). “The 
bowl that Atharvan bore filled up to Indra.” The staff from the 
hand of a Brahmana, the bow from a Ksatriya and a ma^ii or 
goad ipratoda) from Vaisya are taken off (18-2-54). Ugveda mantra 
is addressed to ksatriya only, the Atharva to Brahma^as and 
Ksatriyas, the Taittiriya Aranyaka(\T-i-3) mentions Vaisyas also. 
The Yajamana takes a gold piece of the dead man, and smearing 
it with ghee gives it to the eldest son who with it wipes the 
deceased’s hand (18-4-56). 

The earn dish filled with butter and honey is deposited at 
the head (18-3-70). An oblation is offered to Yania (18-2-1.3). 
“The goat is the share of Tapas ” (Rg X-16-4). The aiiustaram 
is a goat bound on the south, sacrificed and laid on the body to be 
burned (18-2-8). Two kidneys of the sacrificed animal are placed 
on the hands of the dead man for the “ dogs ” of Yama. 
“ Run fast the four eyed two dogs of Sama? ” (18-2-11). “ Wrap 

about thee of kine a protection from the fire” (18-2-58 ; Rg X-16-7). 
The anustaram is here a cow, The dead man’s face is covered 
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with the omentum pierced with seven holes. On the chest of the 
dead an offering to Satasvftti is made (18-3-25). The body is 
placed supine (18-4-14). Sarasvati is invoked in Pitymedha 
(18-1-41-43). 

The pyre is lighted. Yama li5ma is performed (18-1-49). 
Sometimes the youngest son lights the fire (18-2-4). The goat^® 
is asked to go to prepare the way. 

Let them (S5chi and ramhi ?) collect after the goat as he goes. 

What Dasyus have entered among the Pitfs like acquain- 
tances, eating what is not sacrificed, who bear parapur and nipttr 
(sthQla and sUksma bodies— commentary, enemies’ houses and 
friends — Whitney) let Agni blast them. 

Pass over tlie stream (asvavati) and liksaka (the Milky 
Way — Wh i tney ) . 

Yama is beyond and Vivasvant below. Beyond that there is 
nothing whatsoever. 

Agni and S5ma, send Pusan wlio shall carry by the goat 
travelled roads {ajoyanaih) him that goes thither. 

Whitney takes anjdyanaih (leading straight to the goal) as 
correct, and as opposed to the roundabout route [mahapatha 
paryana). But the reference to Pusan implies goats (Rg. VI- 
55-6-4; 57-3 ; X-26-8). 

Let the Anustarani cow make the herdsman (gopati) ascend 
to Svarga. (Atharva 18-3-4). 

The Vaitarani cow led to the pile is released (18-4-57). The 
bones are gathered after complete consumption. All the parts 
are to be burnt and nothing thrown down (18-4-12). Whitney 
quotes Chandogya Upanisad (VII-15-3). 


70. The word aja may be connected with the Greek word of a 

goat. But it is suspected that the connection is late, the original Aigeios 
is of unknown meaning connected with the Aegean civilisation. 
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(a bamboo splinter) 


WW ^ 13: II 


The fire is extinguished (18-3-6). Let there grow KySmbu, 
Sanda dQrva and Vyalkasa. Rgveda (X-16-13) has kiyambu and 
paka ddrvft. On the second day a cow (whose calf is dead — 
ab/n vanya vatsa) is milked on the place of cremation and an 
oblation is made on its back.* 


The bones are gathered bending the knee sitting down on the 
right. The performer approaches from the west. The bones are 
collected bit by bit (ghasa), “ Let nothing of thee be left here.” 

“Go to the Sun with the eye ’* etc. 18-2-7). See 

Ug. X.16-3. 

Also Bxhadaraiiyaka Upanisad (V-13). 


The bones are gathered and arranged in the form of a liuman 
figure (18-3-25) on the place of cremation. The women go three 
times round the relics of the funeral pyre in apradak§ina, with 
disheveled hair and beating the thigh. 

“ They overpass defilement (ripra) wiping it oflf on the metal 
bowl (? kasya) ”—(18-3-17.) The commentary takes kasya to be 
derived from kikasa, and to mean a cemetery, from vertebrae (kikasa). 
Caland refers to dhuvana (fanning the relics) as part of nidhana 
(depositing). An empty pot {rikta kumbha) is set down and 
beaten with an old shoe. The commentary says that one breaks an 
empty jar {ttktu on the night of the day of cremation 

i.e. earlier than nidhana. In any case Whitney thinks kasya to 
be (kamsya ?) kalasa. Offerings are made to Yama. The bones are 
sprinkled with milk from bunches of grass or plants. They are placed 
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in a pot, sprinkled with a pot with hundred holes (iatachhidra) or 
thousand holes {sahasi*a chhidra patra). A temporary hut is 
constructed (vimita) in preparation for interment and gruel, rice, 
flesh, honey and ghee are offered (8-4-42). Oblations to Sarasvati 
(18-4-45-47). Aplpas (cakes) are offered to tl^e figure made of 
bones — two dishes at the head, eight more in eight directions in 
Pradaksina order, the eleventh in the centre with a dish of water. 
Ghee, boiled flesh, milk, curds, honey, mixed grains are offered. 

Many plants {sarvousadht) are placed in the jar. The jar 
is deposited in a trench at the foot of a tree (Vanaspati or Vyksa^ 
Sftyana — piiika: box ; Whitney — Kophinos). 

Let not the tree oppress thee nor the earth (18-2-25). 

It is removed from the root of the tree (commentary — provided 
it is so deposited). 

Give back O forest tree, who is deposited here within thee 
(18-3-70). 

The earth is piled up. “ The kasamhu (piling ?) is completed. 
Look down at it,” the relatives and all are asked to look at the 
deposit in the trench (mound?). The place is to be marked off 
by an odd number of salakas and istakas and patted well. The 
mound over the jar is perhaps meant, not quite knee-high 

Assisters cover a kakutsala, so, eartli ! cover him. Inter- 
ment is with a clod (ISga) of earth for each joint (18-3-52). 
Whitney thinks the IsOpanisad (V. 15-16) refers to covering the 
bones with earth. 

II 

.\tharva (18-2-51) says “ No other place than this is found for 
him ”. “ I cover thee excellently with the garment of Mother 

Earth ”. 
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Then the pin4^ pitr ^ajiia is performed in a hole in the 
ground (18-1-40 garta sadam^^ ^imaiana sancaya\ Oblations 
are made to this fire. 

Watery is the lowest heaven (divi) ; full of stars ? (pllumatl) 
is called the midmost; the third is the Pradiva of the Fathers 
(18*2-48). 

The eldest son pours; water on the attendants. All rinse the 
mouth and take a bath. Then comes sapindikarana (putting 
together the three rice balls on the barhis). 

These hymns make no reference to iila snana and to the 
final disposal of the relics in some sacred stream. These practices 
of modern Brfthmanas may be later developments due to Puranic 
(c/. Garu^apura^a) conceptions of various hells, re-birth, Vaikuntha 
etc. The Rgvedic hymns seem to contemplate only post crema- 
tion urn burial.^2 But throwing the relics into a stream may be 
also an early practice since in the Harappa urns very few human 
remains have been found. Otherwise the paintings on the urns 
seem to demonstrate the Vedic conceptions. M. S. Vats has 
pointed out that the goat was expected to protect the man from too 
much heat. He also thinks that the pictures refer to the Vaitarapl 
and Anustarani cows. The plants, fish, water birds, rayed orbs 
figured on the pottery imply according to him the various elements 
to which the various parts and faculties were supposed to go. 
Among the birds the Vftyasa represents Vayu and the pretas are 
supposed to be in the form of mind and wind (manasa vnyu- 
rupina)- The hound chasing a bull may be the dog of Yama. 

But no explanation has yet been offered for the peculiar idea 
that the suksma iarira resides within the body of the peacock. 

I think that since in the funeral mantras there are frequent 

71. The Nirukta (1II-5) explains Garta as a pillar in the assembly hall of the 

gamblers. A woman of the south without help ascends the pillar for 
wealth. (1-24' 7), gr (true). Transactions made under the pillar are 
binding. V'gi/rs to heap, raise (a mound); a chariot, (to praise) 

a praised vehicle. Rudra is garta sada. Perhaps the linga is a 
form of this funeral pillar or mound. 

72. See further^Note in Appendix and References. 

4-(a) 
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references to SarasvSti, that Goddess is represented by her vfthana, 
a peacocki otherwise it is not possible to explain the appropriateness 
of offering an oblation to Sarasvatl on the chest of the dead man 
on the funeral pyre (18-1-41-42-43), and again in gathering the 
relics (18-4-45, 46, 47). In fact we may conjecture that the 
funeral urn containing the relics was in the shape of the joined 
heads and necks of the peacocks — a pattern we find on the 
funeral pottery and which perhaps gave the symbol =U“ to the 
Indus script 

The custom of erecting mounds over the relics continued down 
to historical times. In South India pa\\is are supposed to be 
temples erected over such remains. Usually when a sannyftsin is 
interred a brndavana or a sivalinga is established over the grave. 
Among the Devftngas it is the custom to bury the dead in a sitting 
posture and a house is erected over the grave for worship. 
Kurubas erect Paiidu kalis over the graves. The Kurumbas have 
a Sdvu mane (house of the dead — a cromlech) wherein a bone from 
the pyre is placed. Young children among all castes are of course 
buried. The fact that many funerary jars were found buried 
beneath the houses and under the lanes in Harappa may show, 
not house burials as in the West, but that the relics being purified 
were no longer considered harmful to the living. Partial crema- 
tion and water disposal must also have been common though 
complete incineration is enjoined in the Atharva. The three 
main methods of disposing off the dead — complete cremation with 
the relics thrown into river, flexed and fully stretched burials, and 
Urn burials may be taken to represent the practices of different 
castes in the society dominated by a common and continuous 
civilisation but with varying funeral rituals. 

(To be concluded,) 
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THE MEMBERS OF 

THE ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN ARMY (SENAI): 
THEIR ASSEMBLY AND ITS FUNCTIONS* 

By K. S. Vaidyanathan, b.a. 

We see from the foregoing that the Sabha of the military quarter 
was variously known as Kaikk5tseQapatigal, Senaiyar, Senapatiga}, 
MOgjrukai Mahaseiiai,^^! Peruinpadaiyar, *52 Muxperpadai,^53 and 
Valahgai Masenai. The Sabha of the Senaichcheri was brought into 
existence for receiving the gifts and endowments made by the resi- 
dents of the seri ; for receiving the gold and land etc. for such 
purposes for the regular carrying out of the desires of the donees 
or the objects of the donations or endowments ; and for the receipt 
and execution of all amenities and adjustments that were necessary 
on behalf of the residents of the seri. They received and sold lands 
and issued deeds for the sales effected by them. They sold lands 
to private persons who gave gifts to their temples. *54 The lands 
sold by them were also made free of taxes. Besides, the terms 
and phrases *55 emmilihaindu^ vilaipporul ivar pakkal 

virxu vilaippramanatn par^t\ikku4>utiom^ vifvukkuij^uHa 
innilattuk^tn iduve vilai olaiyum iduve pof^ul iela-vdlaiyum^ 
vilaikkura viVjrM, pontlarakkoridu^ and emtnil iiainda porul 
ellam kaiyile arakkorj^^u^ which are found in the records which 
mention them and their transactions are significant. They 
indicate beyond doubt that they were regularly constituted bodies 
like the Sabha, Dr etc. and that they must have had their 

• Continued from Vol. XXXII. No. 3. p, 303. 

151. No. 1396 of S. I. I. Vol. IV; No. 542/16; 1406 of S. I. I. Vol. IV : 
No. 753 of S. I. I. Vol. V ; No. 120 of 1905. 

152. No. 242 of 1933 ; No. 433 of 1916, 

153. No. 241 of 1933. also No. 229 of 1933 ; Mummuri-dandas. 

154. Purchase of lands by private persons from the body called Muxpixpadai 
are mentioned in No. 241 of 1933. A. R. 1933. 

155. For these terms in Tamil see S. 1. 1. (Texts) published volumes. The 
above extracts contain only translations of these terms. 
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own set rules of conduct as had all the local administrative institu- 
tions. Else it is inexplicable how they came to an agreement 
among themselves, received gifts in gold and kind, and conducted 
the endowments and other transactions to the entire satisfaction of 
the donees. There is absolutely no ground to doubt the fact that 
there must have been some kind of regulations to guide the people 
in their elections and the assembly in discharging its grave func- 
tions. '^6 Xhe last mentioned record (III) refers to the body by the 
term Perumpadaiyar and shows that it was composed of representa- 
tives from the several regiments or battalions of the army, and all 
the extracts given above disclose that the assembly had the same 
corporate existence and status as the Sabhft of other villages. In the 
third extract, the number of representatives were eight from eight 
regiments. From another record it is clear that besides these func- 
tions they managed also the affairs of the military cantonment, 
and of the temple situated in their quarter. Some of the specific 
Tamil words that are used in the records of their transactions have 
been noted above. The fact that the military accountant Padaik- 
kanakku figures as the scribe of one of their records is important. 
The existence of a Padaikkanakkan, for the body of Perum- 
padaiyar (military assembly) is another evidence in support of the 
fact that the Sabhi of the army was regularly constituted. Padaik- 
kanakkan or the military accountant was the accountant to the 
military assembly, as the Sabhaikkanakkau, Nftttukkanakkaii, 
Nagarakkanakkaa, and Urkkanakkan, were respectively ac- 
countants to the administrative bodies Sabhft, Nftdu, Nagara and Ur. 

156. If they were not regularly constituted bodies with workable procedures 
andformulatedprinciples.it is impossible to imagine that the donors 
would have left with them their gifts of various descriptions, and would 
have returned to their homes with the utter satisfaction that their 
intended aims for which they made their gifts would be carried out 
without default. 

157. No. 242 of 1933. 

158. Ibid, It is interesting to note that an accountant called Senapattiyak- 

kanakku is mentioned in No. 572 of 1917. 

159. Nos. 438, 729, 744 of S. I. I. Vol. V. 

160. No. 22 of S. I. I. Vol. VIT. and 409 of Vol. VIII. 

161. Nos. 303. 439 of S. I. I. Vol, V. 

162. Nos. 977. 986, 1003 of S. I. I. Vol. V ; 49/VI; 204. 409/VIII ; 43. 44, 
45, 48, 104 of VII. A jivita to him is mentioned in No. 396/lV. 
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In the above instances the lands ivere sold as Ca^Msuvar- 
aviiai or Candesvarapperuvilai. There are other instances of lands 
having been sold as Seoftpatipperuvilai. From the nature of the 
transactions of some of the records it appears that lands were held 
on military tenure by contingents of armies, by Senftpatis etc. 
The following instances will bear out this conclusion. No. 194 of 
1926 belongs to the 'time of Tribhuvanacakravartin R&jendra 
Cola 111, and registers the agreement given by Periyftn Alagiya> 
perumfin alias SOlagaiigan of PaiyGr in PaiyfirkOt^m of Jayahgonda- 
solamandalam alias Tondaimandalam, to levy taxes at certain fixed 
rates on the lands held by him as pa^ai-parfji (military tenure). 
No. 196 of the same year’s collection registers a Sarvamftnya 
grant of land, for keeping watch over the villages MadukkSr, 
Viippanguiam and Muttakkuruchchi, in the troublous times following 
Koneriraja’s flight from Trichinopoly in a certain year. There are 
numerous other instances where lands are said to have been granted 
as padai-parrji. 

The body of Seuai also joined with other assemblies and 
performed certain common functions. An instance of their conjoint 
action is noticed in their undertaking to carry out the object for which 
a gift was made, on behalf of another body. On a reference to the 
abstract of contents given above of No. 603 of S. I. I. Vol. V. (I), 
it will be observed that the latter part of the document is an under- 
taking by the body Senai, on behalf of the Padipadamula Pattudaiya 
Pancacftryas, whose sale of land to the donor to enable him to 


163. (a) S, I, I# Vol. IV. No. 504 mentions as a boundary the Nandavaiiam 
(flower garden) obtained as a Senapatipperuvilai by a certain llaiya 
Triuttalvaraidfisar and others. 

1, 10 VA^avolugu llaiya Tiruttftjvarai. 

1 1 dasar-ullitta Sri Seiiftpatippenu ilaikonda Tirunanda- 
van.attukku me^kii. 

(6)S. I. I. Vol. VI. No. 454. 

II. 23-4 Inda dharmam Acandrftrksthaliyaga nadakkumpadikku 
Sr! S^apatipperuvilaiyaga-kkuduttom . 

(c)S. I. I. Vol. IV No. 160. 

Niyanftr Alagappenimft}ukku Sri Sonfipatipperuvilaiyiga Nilavilaip- 
pramfinam pannikkuduttom. 
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make his endowment, is detailed in the first half of the same record. 
The bodss Senai, received the two kalnhju of gold and undertook to 
feed the members of the SrikOyil of the place, once in a month, 
without fail, as long as the Sun and Moon endure, and they shared 
the responsibility on the condition that they were not to show 
ttai, echchdrji, vetti, arrjikkulai and all others on the said i v%li 
and 3 ma of land sold to the donor. 

From a record from Kudumiy&malai, dated in the Thirty-sixth 
year of Kul5ttuhga I, it is learnt that the blameless five hundred men 
constituting the army of the district called Rattapadikonda8o|avala< 
nadu, were appointed to supervise an arrangement, the business of 
which was the supply of areca nuts to the temple. In other records 
it is found that the different kinds of Velaikkara regiments were in 
the charge of the management of minor shrines and had also to 
provide for the requirements of them. Others took money from the 
temple on interest. 

The above mentioned were not the only ways by which the 
Seiiai (military assembly) mingled and worked conjointly with other 
assemblies. Persons from Seiiaiceri are reported to have been 
selected, to test the fineness of gold that was current in a village. 
The record referring to the same, registers “ that a standing order 
was made by the assembly of Uttarameru Caturvedimahgalam 
fixing the number of persons to be chosen for testing the correct- 
ness of gold current in the village, the method of choosing them, 
and the procedure to be followed by the persons so chosen in 
conducting their work ’’ Of the nine persons who were selected 
by the pot-ticket system, two were chosen from the army. It is 
also interesting to note that the regulation seems to state when that 
the selected persons were performing their appointed task of testing 
gold, they were to be paid monthly manjadi of gold, perhaps as 
remuneration for their work. The record adds that they were 


164. No. 353 of 1904. 

165. No. 295 of S. I. I, Vol. VI. See for an edition of the inscription, Ep. 
Ind, Vol. XXII. p. 145. 

166. Ibid, 

167. Ibid, 
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subordinate to the Tank Committee. Another instance of 
payment for work done by a person from the quarter of the army 
can be cited. A record gives out that a girl (nakkati) Anaodam^ 
who came from the sixty-second house in the SSMmugam of 
Nagapatta^am, was allowed to receive a share which consisted of 
1 vUi of land with a nett yield of one hundred kalams of paddy, for 
her services {pani) in the temple of RftjSsvari. Further, we have 
instances of S^apatis who were the heads of their quarters, being 
sent by royal order to inspect and check the accounts etc. of 
temples, and among such occasions embezzlements or misappropria- 
tions of gold, silver etc. were detected. 

Another of the important functions of the military associations, 
which counted among their members, many soldiers worthy on 
account of the power of their arms, was the protection of the wealth 
of the country, especially the temple and its treasury. From the 
evidence of numerous inscriptions, it is clear that the temples which 
lay scattered all over the country, had in them big treasuries which 
were known as Pa^^^rams or Karuvilams, where much wealth and 
gold were usually deposited. The wealth of the temple treasury 
was immense on account of the several images, ornaments, gifts 
and presents from kings and chiefs, of various descriptions which 
were all mainly of gold, silver and precious stones of the highest 
value, that were deposited in it. Besides these, huge quantities of 
paddy and other materials were in the custody of the managers 
of the temple and its treasury. In fact the numerous inscriptions 
are but simple records of the many endowments of variegated 
nature, gifts of paddy, gold, and animals like cows, sheep etc. that 
were made from time to time. From what has been said above 
it will be apparent that the wealth of the temple was huge and 
immeasurable and as such it required the best of protection in the 
country. Besides, as we have already shown, many kinds of 
business transactions were conducted within the precincts of the 
temple. Again, it was a busy centre on account of the many 
festivals and important events all through the year. That the best 


168. S. 1. 1. Vol. II. Pt. III. 66. 1. 247. 

169. A. R« on S. I. Ep* for 1915. p. 98 
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protection was given to the temple is evident from the fact that 
the tried and trusted regiments of the realm, and the military 
assemblies, are found attached to the temples. They not only 
safeguarded the temple, but as we have seen above engaged them- 
selves in other forms of activities also, the nature of which have 
been detailed already. The following instances will illustrate the 
fact that the temple was well guarded. 

{a) An inscription from TiruvftUsvaram registers the vari- 
ous victories gained by the Coja army called Munrukai 
Mahasenai Sind records that the temple at Tiruvalisvaram, 
its treasury, and the temple servants were placed under 
the protection of the army. 

(6) A ^rmftdevi record of the twenty-sixth year of a certain 
KulQttuhga, contains a regulation or Dharma which 
states that the four boundaries of Tirumukk&lvattam 
which was consecrated to the Paramasv&miga]. of Abhay- 
asthftna in Sribhaktavrayam, the flower garden, the 
persons connected with the temple, things in use as 
parikkalam^ parichchinnam^ aijiaiy ko^i^ abharanam etc, 
were under the protection of the Padaipiditta Pallayir- 
avar of the Muf^rU'kai Mahasenaiyar. It adds further 
that those who trespass or act against this Dharma, will 
be punished and that those who honour the law will be 
honoured by them with elephant and garland. 

(c) A Vatt^uttu inscriptioHy states that the temple shall be 

under the protection of Padaipiditta Pallayiravar. 

(d) An inscription from Pattamadai records that the temple of 

Aiyiratte^ma-vinnagar-emberumaij was placed under the 
protection of Munrukaiyar. 

(e) It is stated in a record, that the man who does anything 

against the gift of land (Dharma) would be condemned as 

170. No. 120 of 1905. 

171. No. 733 of S. 1. 1. Vol. V. 

172. No. 616 of 1917. 

173. No. 542 of 1916. 

174. No. 1406 of S. I. I. Vol. IV. 
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having destroyed the three kSyil (Buddhist) and to have 
escaped from the Munr^ukaiyar^ meaning the escape 
from the torture of the safeguarding body of militia men. 

(/) A record from Ceylon, is interesting for it states that 
the great temple of the Tooth relic was declared to be 
under the protection of M^i^rukai Tiruvelaikkarqr^ by 
the Royal Preceptor when he was seated along with the 
ministers of the king. The Ve]aikkaran gave the temple 
the new name Mttnxukai TiruvS^aikkaras Daladayapperum- 
pajji — meaning the great temple of the Tooth relic of 
Mnnxukai Velaikkaras. In order to make it remain as 
their charity and under their protection, one servant 
and one vUi of land (for his maintenance), were assigned 
from each regiment^ and the body bound themselves to 
protect the temple, its servants and treasures etc. The 
several groups that constituted the Vg^aikklras signed 
the agreement. 

Lastly it remains to be mentioned that in inscriptions the 
ajfiapH was very often the commander of the military forces 
Sdnadhipatiy or Baladhikrita,^’^^ and sometimes the king’s private 
secretary Rahaiika, In Ceylon grants, the so-called ancestors 
of the dutakas are, very often, either military officers or the chief 
secretary who is called Mahale and occasionally the R 9 yal treasurer 
Kudasalanavan. Two military officers took part in the proclama- 
tion of the edict. It is worthy to note in this connection, that 

175. No. 1396 of S. 1. 1. Vol, IV. 

176. In this connection it is interesting to note that Hastik^ sa and Vlrakosa 
appear to have been offices, and Hastiyadyaksa was perhaps similar to 
the office of HastikOSa. The officials figure in many records and the 
execution and protection of the grants were entrusted to them. See 
Godavari plates of Raja Prilhvimtlla J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol, XVI. p. 144. 
PulombGru grant of M&dbavavarman I. J. A. H. K. S. Vol. II. Pt. I. 
pp. X-17ff, 

177. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVII, p. 295. 

178. Bhhier Indische Palaeographie 95, 

179. Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 21. 

180. Ep, 25ey. Vol, III, p. 110. 

181. /fi»d«p.l00* 

3 
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in the Tamil inscriptions, in addition to their signatures as ajhapti, 
the clauses like ‘ idu nam Sinapadikkuin okkum are found 
added. 

RESUME 

In the above pages, we have followed the clear testimony of 
literature and epigraphy and come to the conclusion that the 
ancient South Indian army was composed of war-chariots, ele- 
phantry, cavalry and infantry ; tliat as days progressed, war- 
chariots were out of use and came to be associated with the Royal 
insignia of honour ; that the position and rank of SSnSpati was one 
of the highest in the kingdom ; that they were governors of territorial 
units and chiefs of divisions of the country ; that mercenary troops 
called Velaikkaras were largely prevalent in South India and 
Ceylon ; that owing to the lack of Royal favour in the form of 
Ji vitas and Vrittis, or on account of some similar cause, they 
degenerated into a multitude of castes of which Padayachi, 
Arasava}l.i, Gaupdas, etc. are modern representatives; that local 
cantonments and garrisons existed; and that recruitment to the 
army was never restricted on communal grounds. Further we have 
learnt that the army had a geographical standing or special quarter 
which was called SSpaichchiri ; that the Commissariat department 
was also functioning with their commercial quarters which were 
known as Seaaiyangadi ; and that it looked after the supply of food 
and the other needs of the army whether it was stationed in its 
unit or while on its march. From Literary sources, we have seen 
that there were assemblies of bodies like Seiiaipperuhgapi or 
Peruhgapichchaugam which worked for the army ; that they must 
have been assemblies necessarily got up by order, with set rules of 
conduct and formulated principles and procedures. We have 
made out from a study of selected epigraphical references that the 
SSsaichchSris or the quarters of the armies had assemblies of their 
own which were called variously as Perumpa^aiySr, SSnaiySr 
MQnjukai-MSsSuaiySr, etc. that from an examination of the nature of 
the transactions, the form of procedures adopted, and the numerous 
specific terms and phrases that are found employed in the records 


182. No. 750 of S. 1. 1. Vol. V. 
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which give them out, it is clear that the Sabha of the quarter of the 
army was a regularly constituted body which conducted all its 
transactions, receiving endowments made to temples, undertaking 
to execute the requirements intended to be provided for by the 
donors, effecting sale of lands etc. ; and that the assemblies and the 
regiments under thenri were entrusted with the protection of the 
temple and the treasury. We have also seen that very often the 
S^ftpati was ajhapti of the grants ; that though the persons were 
members of the contingents of armies, whose life-business was to 
fight for the country, yet they took active interest in all matters of 


public-life ; that instances of their keen interest are forth-coming 
and that Senapatis were sent by kings to temples for purposes of 
supervision, inspection of accounts and the various duties of the 


temple officials. We have also noted that the members who 
formed themselves into the assembly (Senai) were entitled Araiyars 
and Nadalv&rs and were each one of them representatives of 
regiments ; that the assemblies of the military quarter also acted 
conjointly with the other local administrative bodies : that persons 
from their quarter were selected to serve under other committees 
on special work like the testing of the correctness or purity of gold 
current in a village ; and that on such occasions their emoluments 
were fixed. In fine, we have seen that the military assembly was 
one among the ancient administrative bodies like Sabhft, Ur, Nddu 


etc. having the same corporate existence, and consisting of a head, 
a scribe and an accountant, with the other minor requisites of 
regularly constituted bodies. 

[Conclttded) 
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SHAKESPEARE AND VEDA-VYASA 

(Two Pen-portraito ) 

By Rao Sahib N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, m.a., l.t. 

Madslasa and Skakespeare's Hermion^ 

There is a beautiful and soul-stirring episode in the Markandeya 
Purftpa, which relates the romantic story of Prince Rtadhvaja and 
his wife Madftlasa, the daughter of the Gandharva Visvavasu. 
Rtadhvaja, the son of King Satrujit of the Solar Race, was 
a virtuous prince who always spent his time in the company of good 
and virtuous young people of his age and in studying sacred literature 
and doing service to the people of the kingdom* The sage Galava 
was afflicted by a R&ksasa, Patalaketu, son of Vajraketu. 
One day, while he was looking at the sky in a mood of despair, he 
saw a horse coming down from the sky. This horse, which was 
capable of taking its rider anywhere at will, was sent by Surya 
to Galava with instruction that this horse called Kuvalasva, 
as it could move round the world at will, should be ridden by 
Rtadhvaja for the end of the R&ksasa. The sage took it to 
datrujit, told him the story of the horse and took the prince on 
the horse to his Asrama. 

One day, Patalaketu visited the Asrama as a pig ahd afflicted 
all the people in the Asrama. Rtadhvaja mounted the horse and 
attackd the pig. It gave the slip and fled. The prince pursued 
the pig. The pig entered an underground hole and disappeared. 
The prince went down through the passage on the horse. Soon he 
was in Patala and saw there bright light and a fine mansion. 
There he saw a beautiful maiden, who ran upstairs, as soon as she 
saw a human being. The prince also went up and saw the 
maiden seated on a cot She got up and showed respect to 
him. But she spoke not a word. Both felt love for each other. 
The maiden could not think of him, as she was in the possession 
of the Rak^sa, who had brought her away from her father’s 
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garden, while she was there with her maid Kundala. Kundala too 
Was with the Gandharva maiden Mad&lasa. She swooned in love. 
The maid Kundala came up briskly, fanned the maiden and Spoke to 
the prince. Only on the previous day Surabhi, a virtuous lady, 
had, during her pilgrimage, visited the mansion and said that, 
on the next day, MadSlasa would be married by a prince, who 
would kill the Rfik^asa and relieve her. When Madftlasa came 
to know that Rtadbvaja had fulfilled that very purpose, she was 
duly married to Rtadhvaja by Tumbura, the priest of the Gan- 
dharvas. Rtadhvaja killed the Raksasas and went to his city 
with Madalasa. Kundala advised both about the duties (Dharma) 
of family life and went off for penance. ^ 

Satrujit asked his son to go round the kingdom everyday on 
his horse and see how people were progressing. In his rounds, 
one day, he saw a Muni on the banks of the Yamuna. He was neither 
a Brahmin nor a Muni, but Talaketu, the brother of Patalaketu, 
who had been waiting for an opportunity to wreak his vengeance 
against Rtadhvaja, who had killed his brother Patalaketu. Pretending 
to the good prince that he thought of performing a sacrifice and was 
in need of money for daksina, he took from the unsuspecting 
prince his fine and costly neck>ornament. He then asked the 
prince to stay in the Asrama until he went to Varuna and came 
back. The prince stayed there with his horse. The Muni entered 
the river at one and rose at another place and straight went to the 
palace of Madftlasa and told her that her husband had been killed 
while fighting against a band of Rak^sas near his very Asrama. 
He said Rtadhvaja had given him that neck-ornament. A Rak- 
Sisa had taken away the horse too. He presented the ornament 
to Madftlasa and disappeared. At once Madalasa, wiio loved her 


1. The Winter's Tale V. iii, 130 135. 

(Paulina) ** Go together. 

You precious winners all ; your exultation. 
Partake impart to every one. I. an old turtle. 
Will wing me to some wither'd bough and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again. 
Lament till I am lost." 
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husbapd virtuously, fell down and died. ^ Satrujit and his queen 
felt glad that the prince had died valorously fighting against the 
R&ksasas and that Mad&lasa had, like a true wife, died the 
moment she heard of the demise of her husband. The citizens 
were all sorry for the double mishap to the royal family. The 
obsequies were duly performed. 

Talaketu appeared before Rtadhvaja and gave him leave to go 
home. He mounted his horse and reached the city. He was 
received with pleasure and wonder. He learnt the whole story 
from his father. He took courage under extreme affliction and 
resolved not to marry during his life. While he did all duties 
carefully, he lived in a state of subdued grief. 

He had two close friends, who were the sons of the nftga 
chief Asvatara. They used to stay everyday as Brahmin lads 
with Rtadhvaja and be at home in the nether region during nights. 
One day their father asked them about their daily sojourn to the 
human world and learnt the story and the glory of Rtadhvaja. 
They told him the story of Rtadhvaja^s adventures, his 
winning the Gandharva maiden Madalasa and his losing her 
by the mischief of the RSksasa. Asvatara thought he should 
do a piece of good service to Rtadhvaja. He went to 
Himalaya, meditated on Goddess Saras vftti and obtained the 
boon of being, with his brother Kambala, master of music. 
Both the brothers then went to Kailasa and sang the glory of 
Mah&deva. MahSdeva asked Asvatara what he wanted. He said 
that he and his brother should become masters of the science of 
music and that Madalasa should at once be born as his daughter 
exactly as she was at the time of her death and with the memory of 
her life before death. Mahadeva granted the boon and told 
Asvatara that, to get back Madalasa to life, he should perform a 
Sr&ddha and eat the middle of the three pindas, placed down by him 
in honour of the dead. Asvatara did so and Madalasa came out of 
the middle one of his five hoods. He was glad ; and she was 
entrusted to a maid to be kept in his harem without any one’s 

2. Hermion^ swoons during the trial, on hearing of the sudden death of 
her son. (W. T. Ill, ii. 147) Paulina takes her away and tells the king 
that she is dead. 
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knowledge. Even his sons did not know about the miracle per- 
formed by Asvatara. ^ 

One day he asked his sons to invite Rtadhvaja to the naga- 
loka. ^ They did so and when Rtadhvaja visited the nagaloka, 
Asvatara showed all honour and hospitality to the prince and asked 
him to take anything from his nether-region. The prince wanted 
nothing and he declared he was quite happy in every way under his 
father’s roof. He would not give out his pining grief for his wife. 
But the lads told their father that he was secretly brooding over the 
death of his dear wife at a time when he was not with her and by 
the mischief of the Raksasa. Then Asvatara was told by the sons 
that they could do a bit of good service to the prince, if he could 
use his spiritual powers and show his dead wife once to Rtadhvaja. 

Then Asvatara told them that he could produce the princess to 
be seen by the prince, but he should not exhibit mortal love for her, 
for she was not among the living then.^ He agreed, but when, 
Madftlasa was actually produced before the prince, he forgot his 
promise and even the law of decorum. He rushed towards her 
crying out his beloved's name. He was stopped by Asvatara. The 
prince could not bear the strain and he fell senseless. Asvatara 
relieved him from the Moha (delusion) and told him all that he had 
done for Rtadhvaja to show the gratitude to the virtuous prince of 
himself and his sons. Rtadhvaja took Madftlasa with him, and 
with the leave of Asvatara and his sons, rode off to his city on his 
wonderful horse, Kuvalftsva. He told his father all that had taken 
place and was happy again in his kingdom. 

While reading this episode in the Markandeya Parana, one 
cannot but feel that the character of Madalasa in the episode is the 
ultimate basis of Shakespeare’s Hermione in The Winter's Tale, 
The Winter’s Tale was the last of Shakespeare’s plays and surely 
it is the play that shows the internal development of the poet’s 


3. c/. The part of the Delphic Oracle in the Winter's Tale. 

4. Note the change of scene from Sicily to Bohemia in " The Winter's Tale.” 

5. Paulina makes Hermione, a statue, ** but newly fix' d ' the colours not 

dry.” (V.iii. 47) 
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spiritual nature.^ Unlike the other plays of Shakespeare it is 
neither a comedy nor a tragedy but a tragi-comedy. A student of 
Shakespeare who reads his early plays, comic, romantic and 
historical, and passes through his mature and soul-stirring 
tragedies, Macbeth, where the hero and the heroine are ruined by 
ambition ; Hamlet, where the mentally over-burdened prince 
sacrifices his soul and body at the altar of duty ; Lear, where a 
sensitive father ruins himself for his sentimentality ; and Othello, 
where the Moor, a misfit, though a gentleman, for a lady of a high 
and noble family, brought up in a tradition different from his own, 
ruins his and her life and feels, a moment too late, for his sin is 
relieved while he reads this beautiful tragi-comedy, which, as the 
last play of the poet, looks as if it was meant to teach us that it 
represents life as it really is, a great tragi-comedy, if we are 
spiritual, a comic-tragedy, if we look at life with a material eye. 
The tragedies are at first comic and at the end tragic, because the 
heroes lay too much store by the pleasures of this world. The 
Winter’s Tale is of the opposite type and is spiritually valuable 
showing us the path to Eternal Peace through self-examination 
and timely repentance. The original of Shakespeare, the story of 
Pandosto by Greene^ does not take us far in explaining or realising 
the spiritual background of the play of Shakespeare. Greene 
makes it undramatic and unspiritual. It becomes tragic under its 
own load of feeling. Shakespeare has woven the comic element 
into the tragic element in an exquisite manner. He must have 
got at the make up of the story of Madftlasa in some form, at some 
time and through some source. That was the time when English 
adventurers were visiting India and getting faint cultural contacts 
with this vast Eastern continent of Spirituality^. 

6. Introduction to *' The Winter's Tale *'^(The Irving Shakespeare). Arthur 

Symons says: — We close The Winter’s Tale with a feeling that life is 
a good thing, worth living ; that much trial, much mistake and error, 
may be endured to a happier issue, though the scars, perhaps, are not 
to be effaced. This end, on such a note, is indeed the mood in 
which Shakespeare took leave of life-*in no weakly optimistic spirit, 
certainly, but with the air of one who has conquered fortune, not fallen 
under it — with a genial faith in the ultimate result of things. 

7, The Portuguese poet Camoers, the auther of the Epic Luciod, took for his 

theme the discovery of India by the Portuguese. He serv^ as a soldier 
in India for ten years from 1553. Shakespear’s Wintere's Tale was 
produced in 1610. 
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I shall now place in juxtaposition some points of contact 


between the two storieSi so that 
judgment. 

Madalasa 

The virtuous wife Of Rtadh- 
vaja. 

Lost through tlie mischief of 
the Rftk§asa, Patalaketu» who 
had lust for her. Restored to 
Rtadh vaja through the spiri- 
tual power and the sense of 
gratitude of Asvatara and his 
sons. 


Mahftdeva gave the Gandharva 
maiden back to life, to please 
Asvatara and Rtadh vaja. 


Madalasa was restored to life 
just as she was when she 
died, so that the prince might 
at once recognise her and 
take her with mutual re- 
membrance. That is pos- 
sible for Gods to do, not 
for a human being like the 
good Paulina. 

Asvatara laid down the condi- 
tion that Rtadhvaja should 
S<a) 


the reader may form liis own 
Hermione 

The beloved wife of King 
Leontes. 

Imprisoned and ill-treated by 
the good king, under the 
influence of fell jealousy. 
It ruined Othello and Des- 
demons, but it saved 
the hero and the heroine 
here by the intervention 
of the superhuman labour 
of the good Paulina. 

The Oracle at Delphi did 
foretell good for the king, 
who was struck with 
grief and repentance, 
after he had lost his good 
queen under the evil in- 
fluence of jealousy ‘the 
green-eyed monster *. 
(Othello III. iii. 166). 

Paulina kept Hermione for 
sixteen years in hiding 
and when Leontes was 
shown the queen, she was 
sixteen years older than 
when she was dismissed 
by the king with hatred 
and passion. 

One should read the most 
exquisite scene, in “The 
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Madalasa 

not go near or touch Mada- 
lasa. When Rtadhvaja was 
asked not to approach or 
touch or speak to Madftlasa, 
he fell in a swoon, overcome 
with grief, born of love. 
Asvatara told the story of 
the rebirth of Mad&lasa and 
handed her over to the 
prince. 


Asvatara said that he would use 
his Tapas or MAya to show 
Madftlasa to Rtadhvaja. 


Hbrmione 

Winter’s Tale” to know 
the mind of the Master- 
Dramatist of England, 
who drew from any source 
but made the manner all 
his own. The action of 
Paulina is most artistic 
in the play. A Study of 
Act. V. Sc. iii. is neces- 
sary to appreciate the full- 
fledged dramatic art of 
Shakespeare. Paulina 
leads the good and the 
repentant king to recover 
Hermionfe by slow stages 
telling the king that 
the statue of Hermion^, 
represents her, as she 
would be, if she had 
lived those sixteen years, 
is a dexterous suggestion 
to the king to expect to 
see his wife’s form, sixteen 
years older than when 
he last parted from her. 
Greene calls this in Pan- 
dosto, the Triumph of 
Time. 

Paulina’s words are sugges- 
tive : — 

It is well. 

It moves. 

It lives* 

There is an air comes 
from her. 
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Madalasa Hermione 

The ruddiness upon her 
lip is wet, (to prevent 
the king's hastily kis- 
sing her). 

I’ll make the statue 
move indeed, descend. 
And take you by the hand: 
but then you'll think . . 

1 am assisted 

by wicked powers." 
Music is called and the 
queen is asked to des- 
cend and take the king 
by the hand. The king 
is reconciled and his 
doubt removed, he gets 
back his wife. Leontes 
and Polixenes are re- 
conciled. 

The son of his friend Polix- 
enes, whom he suspected at 
first, now has been loving 
the daughter of Hermionfe, 
whom the king had ordered 
to be thrown away in the 
woods, taking her to be 
a shepherdess and the 
two are married. Paulina 
is rewarded with the hand 
of the truthful friend of 
Leontes, Camillo. 

Thus in the drama, Shakespeare has wonderfully knit the tragedy 
into the comedy and exhibited the philosophic basis of life, that 
Sukha and Duhkha (Happiness and Grief) alternate in life and 
one should not be too glad in happiness or too moody in grief. 
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That is the great basis of our Hindu philosophy and in his most 
mature years Shakespeare too must have felt the force of that 
theory of ltfe» which makes life balanced and peaceful, amidst the 
trials and the changing fortunes of life. 

That Shakespeare should have received the story of Madalasa 
in some form is certain from the texture of The Winter's Tale, 
especially in its second part, and what Greene did not accomplish? 
Shakespeare accomplished, by making the superhuman side of 
life subserve the human part of it, so that the purpose of God may 
always be fulfilled in life, by making the human and the superhuman 
bases of life really one and continuous, at the bottom and at the 
top. The distinctions are all in the world, where we often act as 
if we cannot hear or do not hear the Divine Voice. The hand of 
God is seen in every action and movement of man, if only we 
could see. That is the fundamental truth underlying all the plays 
of Shakespeare and it is distinctly worked out in The Winter's 
Tale, as in the story of Madalasa, as related by Veda-Vyasa in the 
Markandeya Puiftna. 

That Shakespeare could have and should have known 
something of our literature is seen for example in ** As You Like 
Ity " Act, II, Sc. iiii where Adam says to Orlando that his brother 
Oliver means to “burn the lodging" where he used to lie, and 
him “ within it". 

Who will not recollect the plot of Duryodhana to burn the 
Pandavas, his cousins, whose virtue and glory he could not see 
without pain, in the house of lac at VaranSvata. There are such 
touches in the Plays of Shakespeare which show that the great 
Poet of England drew a bit of his spiritual inspiration from the 
great writings of the greatest of India’s Rsis, Veda-Vyasa. 

Hamlet and Pradyumna 

We associate the Age of Shakespeare with three important 
characteristics, Euphuism, Romance and Pastoralism. These 
three are found in the romantic story of Madftlasa, if one could 
compare the texture of the story with the spirit of the Age of 
Shakespeare, 

The pedantry involved in the euphuistic style of some of the 
characteristic writers of the early Elizabethan Age, the spirit of 
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adventure and the love of novelty patent in the new ideas of 
literary form and structure in the age and the pastoral background 
of the literature of the age cannot all be explained only from the 
commonly given cause of the Renaissance in English literature, 
as the result of the dispersal of classical scholars and their litera- 
ture from Greece and Rome after the fall of Constantinople. The 
classics of Greece and Rome were not unfamiliar to the English 
students at the Universities even before 1453. Even in the 
Norman age and the age of Chaucer, literary inspiration did 
arrive from otlier parts of the European continent with which 
England was in social, religious and political contact. We must, 
therefore, look for the new features of the renaissance of the 
adventurous age of Elizabeth in other quarters. It is not against 
probability in the history of literary taste and literary forms, 
if we attribute the new features to the contact of the European 
adventurers with Indian culture and civilisation, just at that very 
point of time, in the history of Europe. 

There is a very fine parallel between Shakespeare's Hamlet 
and Veda-Vyasa's Harivamka, which relates the life-story of 
Sri Kjrsna, the greatest Hero-divinity of India. In Harivamsa 
II. 91-97, a very romantic episode is given of the way in which the 
Asura Vajranabha was destroyed by Sri Kfsiaa with the aid of 
his son Pradyumna, Indra devised the plan of creating love 
between Prabhavati, the daughter of Vajranabha and Pradyumna, 
the son of Sri Krs^a through the embassy of swans®. The king 
of the Asuras, Vajranabha was gradually inveigled into foolish 
faith in the credentials of the swans who became his story-tellers. 

Sri Krsna sent Pradyumna and a host of Yadava warriors 
to the city of Vajranabha in the disguise of players of puranic 
themes. The players, witli the leave of the Asura, camped in a 
neighbouring village and gave their shows. They were later 
invited by the king to the palace to give shows. The descent of 
Ganga from svarga was shown with suitable music and dance. 
The curse of Nala-Kubara on Ravana for his lust for Rambha 


8. That was how Nala and Damayanti loved each other at first. (Bhftrata — 
Vana Parva). 
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was showQ realistically. But the Asura could not see in it the 
secret love that had been growing between the king's daughter and 
Pradyumna. Through the swans, the Prince of Dwaraka and 
the daughter of Vajranabha were actually married within the 
palace of the Asura and yet he knew nothing. When matters 
became public, the Asura ordered Pradyumna to be killed. But 
Prabhavati herself helped Pradyumna with the weapons of war. 
A long fight ensued and Sri Krsna also arrived and Vajranabha 
was killed and Pradyumna and Prabhavati went to Dwaraka in 
all glory. The romance of the story is exquisite. 

In Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark who is a 
great student of literature and a young man of fine literary taste 
requisitions a set of players to stage before King Claudius, 
his uncle, within the palace, a play improvised by Hamlet himself 
with a dumb-show preceding it, to find out how the king, guilty of 
the murder of Hamlet’s father and unlawful marriage with his 
mother, would react to the play, so that he could test the 
veracity of the message of the ghost of his father to him. Being 
a man of a highly philosophic temperament and cultured taste, the 
Prince of Denmark would not do anything vile against the guilty 
uncle, though the latter ever hated Hamlet. In fact Hamlet even 
foregoes the love of Ophelia and is prepared to lay down his very 
life at the altar of duty and truth, or dharma and sathya, as we 
would call it. But he would do nothing in haste and would not 
kill Claudius, while he is praying to God, for he would go to 
Heaven, if he were killed then. This spirit of dharma is more 
Hindu than Christian. The inter-play in Hamlet and the dumb- 
show have their counterpart and sure suggestion in the story in the 
Harivamsa. The commentators are not able to find the exact 
purpose of Hamlet in devising two plots, the dumb-show and 
the inter-play. It is to make himself doubly sure of his aim. 
The dumb-show and the inter-play have their counter-part in the 
play and the Dance with Music in Harivarnsa. 

If one studies with a knowledge of both the English and the 
Sanskrit literatures, one could easily discover the origin of 
the three characteristics of Elizabethan renaissance of English 
literature, Euphuism, Romance and Pastoralism and in Sanskrit 
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literature. Euphuism is both in the borrowed thought and form 
of expression and in plot-construction. Romance is found in the 
novel themes of Sanskrit literature which deal with the long 
struggle between the Devas and the Asuras. Pastoralism is the 
European representative of Indian Asrama-life in the woods of 
the Rsis and the Munis who lived in nature and loved the 
objects that were of and nearest to nature. It is only if we under- 
stand this aspect, that we could realise the spirit underlying the 
poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Arnold, Rossetti 
and other stalwarts of the Age of Romance of Nature and Spiri- 
tual Life in the Nineteenth Century. Carlyle and Browning speak 
the language of Indian vedanta and Indian spirituality. The 
contact of English literature with Indian literature in the 
Elizabethan Age has indeed revolutionised Christian philosophy and 
Christian spirituality. When Dean Inge speaks of spiritualising 
patriotism and politics, he is speaking in the language of Bhisma 
and Vyasa in the Mahabharata. 

Note — A few striking parallels between the words of Shakes- 
peare and the words of Veda- Vyasa might convince the readers of the 
contact between India and Great Britain in the cultural field in the 
age of Shakespeare, even if we cannot show, from internal evidence, 
such a contact in the earlier ages. One who studies Chaucer’s Astro- 
labe may easily see the contact between the East and the West as 
early as the Fourteenth Century. The condition of the feudal 
society of Europe in the Middle Ages must show the contact in the 
structures of society in India and in Europe at about the same time. 

The words of Macbeth to the murderers engaged by him 
to do away with Banquo find their parallel in the words of Kanisa 
to his court -wrestlers Chanura and Mushtika, when Kamsa 
wanted to get rid of Sri Krsna and his brother Balarama, so 
that his career as the King of the Yadavas might be an unobstructed 
one. (Harivamsa, II, 28). (Macbeth murdered Duncan and got 
the throne. Kamsa deposed his father Ugrasena and became the 
ruler of the Yadavas.) 

The description of the moving mountain in the Maha- 
bharatha, Vana Parva, Ch. 135, is reproduced in the description 
of the moving forest in Macbeth, V. iv. 
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Macbeth, 11. ii. 59-63. 

“ What hands are here ? ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great Neptune’s Ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green-one red.” 
just after Macbeth murders Duncan and comes out. 
cf. Skanda PurR^a-V. Avanti Khanda-iii. Rewa Khanda-Ch. 49. 

Sarnkara kills the asura Andhaka with His Trident (SHla), 
sits on Kailasa and finds that the blood of the asura 
sticking to the trident world not be cleaned. He goes 
to all teerthas and dips the trident in the holy waters but 
the trident does not shake off the blood-drops. At last 
on mount Bhrgii, in the Vindhya Range, on the banks 
of Narmada, it is cleaned with the water of the Sula- 
bheda teertha. 

When Hamlet is sent to England by his uncle Claudius with 
the instruction that the prince should be done away with there, he 
manages to get into possession of the secret letter from the 
pocket of one of his escorts, while searching in the dark for his 
sea-gown. Then he takes the letter, places in its stead another 
letter making the escorts themselves the victims. Then a pirate 
boat attacks the boat of Hamlet and he escapes into that boat and 
returns to Denmark. The plot further goes on. (Hamlet V. ii.) 
In the Markandeya Parana, Ch. 33, Madalasa gives her son 
Alarka a gold ring when she goes with her husband to the forest, 
and asks him to open it and take out a message she leaves for 
his use in time of extreme distress. The message is written by 
her on fine silk and placed within the ring. It so happens that 
Subahu, the elder brother of Alarka, sets up the King of KRsi to 
invade the kingdom of Alarka with a view to turn him from the 
way of worldly life. In extreme distress, Alarka opens the ring, 
sees the message of his learned mother, goes to the sage 
Dattfttreya, learns Divine Wisdom from the sage, gives up the 
fight for power and wealth, and goes to the forest, placing his 
son on the throne. He practises yoga and realises his atma 
and attains mukti. There is sure echo in the two situations. 
The background in Hamlet is material, while it is spiritual in the 
Purftcia of Veda-Vyasa. 
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On the Ancient Greek Myth akont the Metamorphosis of Philemon 
and Baucis into two Sadred Trees. 

By the late Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, m.a., b.l. 

If we examine the mythology of ancient Greece we will find that 
there were current among the ancient Greeks many myths and 
legends about the lives and doings of the gods and the goddesses 
and about their dealings with human beings. One beautiful and 
touching specimen of these myths is that about an old man named 
Philemon and his wife Baucis. It runs as follows : — 

Once upon a time, there was a town of which the people had 
become hard-hearted and wicked. These people were so inhospit- 
able that, instead of welcoming strangers and guests they treated 
them very rudely. Far and wide, this town became notorious for 
its lack ofihospitality. 

In the outskirts of this town, there stood a thatched cottage in 
which dwelt an old couple named Philemon and Baucis. Although 
they were very poor, they were very hospitable and were always 
glad to share their last crust of bread with anyone who came to 
their humble cottage. 

One evening, two strangers came to this town and requested 
some of the towns-people to furnish them with a meal and a lodging 
for the night. Not only was this refused but they were rudely 
turned out from their doors. At last, they came to the humble 
cottage of Philemon and Baucis who not only welcomed them very 
gladly but also entertained them very hospitably notwithstanding 
their own poverty. 

Now, the two strangers who had come to Philemon’s cottage 
were no other than the two gods Jupiter and Mercury. They had 
been so much angered by the i^udeness and inhospitality of the town 
and its people that, on the very next morning, they destroyed it 
and all its inhabitants with the exception of only Philemon and 
Baucis. The two gods had been so much pleased with the kindly 
6 
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hospitality of these two old and poor man and woman that the 
former changed their humble and thatched cottage into a magnifi- 
cent temple and appointed them to be its custodians for the 
remainder of their lives. The divine guests further granted 
their old and poor hosts the boon that the two latter would die 
simultaneously so that one of them would not remain alive to mourn 
the death of the other. In fulfilment of the further boon granted 
them by the two gods, Philemon and Baucis, after their deaths, 
were metamorphosed into two majestic trees, their branches 
intertwining as though they were whispering loving secrets to each 
other. These two magnificent trees stood for centuries before the 
temple of Jupiter, and pilgrims used to come and hang garlands of 
flowers on their branches as tokens of their respect and loving 
appreciation of the deceased old couple Philemon and Baucis. 

From a study of the foregoing myth, we find that: — 

(1) In ancient Greece, the people believed that the gods and 

goddesses used to come down to the earth from heaven 
and to mix familiarly with human beings. 

(2) The gods used to punish wicked cities and their vicious 
inhabitants by destroying them altogether. 

(3) On the other hand, the divine dwellers of the celestial 

regions used to appreciate virtues in human beings and 
to reward the virtuous suitably. 

(4) The ancient Greeks also believed that the gods could, 

at their sweet will and pleasure, change human beings 
into trees and flowers, either by way of reward or out of 
pity for the latter’s sufferings. 

(5) The ancient Greeks used to worship sacred trees and to 

present to them votive offerings in the shape of 
garlands of flowers. 

(6) The ancient Greeks regarded the post of the custodian 

of sacred shrine or temple as a very honourable 
appointment. 



THE NORTH-WESTERN RECENSION OF 

vAlMIki-ramayana* 

There have existed for centuries at least three welUinarked 
recensions of the Ratnayana of VSlmiki and they are usually 
known to modem scholars as the North-Eastern, Southern and 
North-Western. The first two are available in print in the costly 
and rare edition of Gorresio (1850) and the editions printed in 
Bombay or Madras with such well-known commentaries as the 
Bhu^ana of Govindaraja (fifteenth century) and the Tilaka of 
RSma, which claims like the other and more famous commentary 
named above, to be based on the older commentaries of Mahesvara 
Tirtha and the anonymous Kataka^ which is still older. For the 
Southern recenfsion we have a still older commentary in the mixed 
Sanskrit-Tamil dialect, known as Mavlpravala^ and bearing the 
name composed in the thirteenth century. There is 

evidence that there were still older commentaries in South India, in 
which there has been a continuous tradition of interpretation which 
was passed orally from generation to generation. South Indian 
commentators have also exercised considerable care in trying to 
secure a pure text by rejecting interpolations. The very old 
vernacular versions of the. great epic in different parts of India 
furnish a means of determining the subject-content of the epic as 
received in different regions and epochs. 

The existence of recensions, markedly differing from one 
another, is not confined to the two national epics. It is found 
even in the case of a well-known classic like the Sakuntala. 
Valmiki’s great work still awaits a critical reconstruction, 
based on all available manuscripts taking count of all 
available commentaries and examining the variants in the 
manuscripts of all extant recensions. This is being done for the 
Mahabhurata in the great edition undertaken by the Bhandarkar 

• The RSmSyafla of VSimiki in its North-Western Recension, Sundaraka^i^, 
ed.hy ViSvabandhn pp. 106, 648, D. A. V, Sanskrit College, 

Lahore* Price Rst 7-M. 
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Oriental Research Institute. The D. A. V. College of Lahore has 
rendered a great service to scholarship by undertaking the public 
cation of the text of the North-Western recension on the basis of 
manuscripts of it that it has collected. The aim has simply been 
to present in print a convenient text of this recension showing 
firstly the variants of this recension as ascertained from a number of 
manuscripts, and secondly to indicate the verses which are 
peculiar to this recension and not to be found in either 
or both the rival recensions. For purposes of rough comparison, 
the standard texts of the two other recensions are taken to 
be the edition with the Bhuqana printed by T. R. Kfs^c&rya 
and T. R, Vyasficfirya at Bombay in 1912, and Gorresio’s 
text (1850) representing the North-Eastern or Bengali recension. 
This arrangement though convenient, in making it possible 
to provide a useful comparative edition showing the main 
variations to be seen at a glance by a reader of the new 
edition, is obviously defective. Neither of the two rival recensions 
used was subjected to any exhaustive reconstruction on the basis 
of a sufficiently large number of manuscripts pertaining to the 
region in which the recension is current. Over a hundred manus- 
cripts at least go into the collation of the Poona Mahdbharata, 
A stupendous task of the kind has yet to be undertaken for the 
Rdmdyana. Till it is done, it is ungenerous to quarrel with an 
attempt like the D. A. V. College’s to present a convenient text of 
the one unprinted recension that scholars could deal with only in 
manuscripts till its appearance. It presents at least the frame- 
work for more exhaustive comparisons that must precede the 
production of a definitive text of the epic, showing its subsequent 
modifications. 

Tile Research Department of the D. A. V. College and its 
small staff deserve thanks for having produced the successive 
volumes with commendable quickness. In the space of twelve 
years the first five kftndas have seen the light. The Sundara- 
kdn^^^t the most popular section of the poem, is now available. 
Sri Visvabandhu Sastri, its erudite editor, has prefixed to the 
volume an elaborate introduction covering 106 pages. He deals 
in it very thoroughly with the features of the manuscripts used 
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(ten in ail) and the principles followed in preparing the t6xt. He 
shows that the text preserved in these ten manuscripts (which 
may be deemed representative) follow a common textual thidi- 
tion (pp. 5-56). But, among themselves they show minor 
variations. Thus, in dividing the text they do not follow any 
uniform standard, and the sargas of the kdnila vary from 85 to 
103, and the actual number of verses of this kdt^a in the 
manuscripts utilised varies from 3806 i to 3612 i (p. 29). Within 
the number two groups are noticeable, though even within a group, 
each manuscript shows independent entity (p. 48). The manage- 
able size of the Rdmdyma^ and the great sanctity attached to it in 
daily recitation or reading, must account for the jealous care with 
which the individuality of each manuscript is maintained. 

It would be natural to presume that, apart from variations 
due to time and independent evolution, the texts of the two 
Northern versions are sufficiently marked off from the Southern 
recension to form a single recension. On the basis of an elaborate 

t # 

examination, Sri Visvabandhu Sastri finds that the extent of 
deviation of form and substance is so great between the two 
Northern recensions as to necessitate their being treated as quite 
distinct (p. 58). The divergence in topical content is noteworthy 
between the three recensions, as illustrated in this kdn^o^. The 
three begin and end the kar^a differently. The North-Eastern 
edition begins with the first view of the ocean, which the south- 
bound army of vdnards had from the summit of Mahendragiri, and 
it ends with the story of the completion of the setu and of its 
watch by Vibhisana. The Southern recension begins with 
Hanumftn’s flight by air to Lanka and ends with Hanuman's 
assurance to Rama of the speedy rescue of Sita, at the end of his 
description of his interview with her. The North-Western recen- 
sion begins with Hanuman's arrival in Lanka and his observation 
from the summit of Trikota. It ends with Havana’s remonstrance 
with his counsellors after the enemy had crossed into Lanka. The 
North-Eastern recension of this kdnda comprises thus, as com- 
pared with the Southern, 4 sargas of the kdnda preceding and 
22 of that succeeding. While the Southern text divides the kdi^a 
into only 68 sargas, the North -Eastetn makes 107 sargas of its 
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text, while the North-Eastern version has 95 sargas. In extent 
the North-Eastern, North-Western and Southern texts cover 
3308, 4202 and 3948 sldkas. Out of the North-Western text as 
many as 1294 verses are wanting in the North-Eastern text and 
1163 in the Southern, and as many as 554 verses are missing in 
both the rival texts, so that about 13 per cent of its text is exclu- 
sively its own in the North-Eastern text The valuable tabular 
statements on pp. 64-71 show the topics which are included in the 
North-Western text but are wanting in each of the other two, and 
vice versa. 

The antiquity of a North-Western text like the one now 
published is seen from a comparison of its exclusive features with 
the Ramuyariawanjari of Ksemendra (pp, 75-76), A verse found in 
the North-Western text and cited from the Rantaynna by Mammata 
found only in the North-Western text alone of this kanda. The 
verses cited by Laksmidhara in the Kxtya kalpaiaru (C. 1110 
A.D.) from the Ramayana, which I have been unable to trace in 
the Bombay editions, probably occur in the Northern recensions. 

In answer to the complaint made by a reviewer of an earlier 
kai^a in the series, an elaborate indication of the editing technique 
is now furnished on pp. 78-106. 

The text itself is printed in fine readable type, with divisions 
of compound words, and marginal indication of their occurrence or 
otherwise in other recensions. The foot-notes give the readings 
of the manuscripts used, Manuscript No. 4837 ( ) which bears 

the date V. S. 1646 (C. 1589 A.D.) being used as the text, for the 
initial collection (p. 78). The division of compound words, though 

opposed to correct usage, is convenient for locating textual variants. 

0 0 

Sri Visvabandhu SSstri has met, in his preface (pp. 10-12), the 
criticisms of Dr. S. K. De of an earlier edition, and shown that the 
aim of the edition was misconceived and the meaning of an 
important marginal indication misunderstood. 

The scholarship and loving care with which the edition of the 
North-Western text of the Sundarakan^^a has been prepared and 
the typographical difficulties successfully overcome by 6ri Visva- 
bandhu dsstri are beyond praise. 


K. V. RANGASWAMI. 
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The Dvaita Philosophy and its Place in the Vedanta— By Vidwan 
H,N. Raghavendrachar, M.A. Studies in Philosophy No. 1. Pub- 
lished by the University of Mysore, Mysore. Price Rs. 3-0-0. 

Vidwan Raghavendrachar of the Department of Philosophy of 
Mysore in this work attempts to show how the weakness in 
Advaita and Visistfidvaita systems of philosophy was overcome 
by Madhvacarya, after giving a brief summary of the Advaita and 
Viiiistftdvaita systems to make the discussions of the Dvaita more 
intelligible. According to him Advaita considers Brahman as 
nirguna and the world as mithya. The term monism is applied 
to Advaita as not free from defects. One in many cannot be 
justified with reference to it, for there is no sense of many and 
therefore no occasion for the sense of one since according to 
Advaita the world is traced to two entities. Brahman and maya. 
Even to hold that Brahman is the ground of maya needs a justifi- 
cation because Brahman which is cit and maya which is acit 
can never be brought together. The term qualified monism is 
applied to Visistadvaita. How far according to this system 
Brahman could be regarded as one needs justification because the 
so-called Brahman in this system consists of elements that are 
distinct from it. Further, how far Brahman is the source of 
reality of the world also needs a justification because this sole 
giver of reality to the world is not consistent with the position 
of this system. According to Dvaita Vedanta Brahman is the 
source of the reality of the world whether the world is in the form 
of cause or in the form of effect. It has in itself no distinction and 
it has nothing equal and nothing higher. This explains how 
Brahman of Dvaita VedSnta^has a higher conception than nirguna 
Brahman of the Advaita and Isvara of Visistadvaita. Thus the 
monistic or absolutistic thought started by the puru^asukta of the 
ftgveda substantiated by the Upani§ads, justified by the whole of 
the vedic literature and illustrated by the smptis like the Mah&- 
bharata finds clear expression and recognition in the Dvaita 
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Vedanta. Hence, philosophical reflection in India has reached 
its culmination in Dvaita Vedanta and without a study of 
this system, therefore, one’s knowledge of Indian thought is not 
complete. Professor A. R. Wadia in his short foreword says very 
properly that though the Vidwan’s exposition may not be able to 
carry conviction to Advaitins and Visistadvaitins it may go a 
long way to prove that Dvaita Vedanta has philosophical 
merits. The glossory and the index have added to the usefulness 
of the book ; so also to the lengthy introduction to the Vedanta 
system. The author is to be congratulated on his achievement 
and the publishers on the splendid get-up of the book. 

N.I. 


P. Deussen’s Interpretation of Vedanta — By A. C. Mukerji, University 
of Allahabad Studies, 1939. Philosophy Section. 

Mr. a. C. Mukerji, Reader in Philosophy, Allahabad University, 
has in this pamphlet subjected Deussen’s interpretation of Vedanta 
to a rather lengthy criticism in view of the influence it has 
exercised upon the subsequent interpreters of Samkara. He has 
removed many misconceptions which Deussen’s interpretation 
has helped to perpetuate and some of which, though of a rather 
serious character, still continue unchecked and unchallenged. The 
author has done a great service in making clear the Vedanta 
system of Samkara. 

N.I. 


Rgveda Mantras in Their Ritual Setting in The Grhyasutras (with special 
reference to the Asvalayana Grhyasutra) ; & Non-Bgvedic Mantras 
Rubricated in The Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra : Sources and Interpre- 
tation — By Vinayak Mahadev Apte, M.A., ph.D. (Cantab), 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona. Price Rs. 2-8-0 and 
Rs. 3-0-0 respectively. 

V. M. Apte, Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Deccan College Post- 
Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, has in the first pamphlet 
under review made a careful examination of every single mantra 
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citation in the literature of ritual as to the applicability of the mantras 
to the rites in which they are liturgically employed and has come to 
the conclusion that the framers of the rituals honestl}^* attempted to 
fit the mantra citation well into their ritual setting. In the author*s 
opinion the relation obtained in the mantras and the ceremonies 
in which they are employed is not as superficial, the appropriate* 
ness of the mantras is not as verbal as is often supposed and he has 
established this opinion of his by taking up for detailed examina* 
tion the case of the Hgveda Mantras cited in the Asvalftyana Gfhya- 
SQtra. At the end of this pamphlet is given in tabular form a 
classification of the Rgveda Mantras in the order in which they 
occur in the |tgveda Samhita subdivided into five classes, Sacra* 
mental, Invocational, Mythological, Oblational and Superficial. 
The pamphlet deserves to be read by everyone interested in the 
subject. 

In the second monograph under review Dr. Apte has made an 
investigation into the sources and interpretation of all mantras 
other than those taken from Rgveda but liturgically employed in the 
Asvalftyana Grhya*StItra. In this monograph the term mantra is 
made to connote all kinds of liturgical formulas. A list of ,vedic 
texts referred to or cited in the investigation with abbreviations of 
their titles is given at the end of the work under the heads of 
Sambitas ; Brahmapas, Aranyakas and Upanisads ; drauta*Sntras ; 
and Gfhya*Sutras. The monograph is very interesting and the 
author has given a good exposition. 


An Approach to the RsmSya^a— By C. Narayana Menon, M.A., ph.D., 
D. Litt. Published by S. C. Guha, Editor, Indiana, Gandhi* 
gram, Benares. 

Among the three classes of books mentioned by Bacon, Dr. Menon's 
brief but profound essay on the Ramayana belongs to the last 
class which has to be read, re-read and digested. His style is 
delusively simple ; but compact of thought and concentrated in 
expression, his thesis is nothing less than a brilliant vindication of 
India’s traditional approach to the Ramayana. He has taken into 
consideration the versions of Vftlmiki, Tulsidas and the poet of 
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Adhyatma R&niaya^a into consideration and has many valuable 
things to say about their several presentations of the redeeming 
story of Rama, Those who have read Dr. Menon’s Shakespearean 
criticism will not be disappointed with his next effort in criticism. 
But this essay being profoundly suggestive is by the same token 
both stimulating and provocative. And those who care for it may 
accept the challenge that he scatters about — the magnificent attack 
on Aristotle's theory of £atharsis» the no less effective criticism 
of the modern curiosity about the private lives of poets and so 
forth. Suffice it to say that Dr. Menon has written a valuable and 
challenging essay, which deserves to be read by all who are 
interested in Indian culture. 

M.R.S. 


Excavations at Rairh During the Samvat Years 1995 and 1996 (1938-39 
and 1939-40) — By Dr. K. N. Puri, Superintendent of Archaeo- 
logy, Jaipur State. Price Re. 1-0-0. 

To the spade of the archaeologist, Jaipur, offers a rich field. It is 
a matter of gratification to note that the State is keeping pace with 
British India and the Indian States like Mysore, Baroda and 
Hyderabad in unfolding the ancient history of our motherland. The 
report under review eihbodies the results of excavations conducted 
at Rairh during two successive seasons. The work on the site was 
begun by the late Rao Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the reputed 
archaeologist, whose sudden death took away from the field of 
archaeological research a scholar of great attainments. Later the 
work was continued by Dr. K. N. Puri, the present Superintendent 
of Archaeology of the State. 

The ancient site at Rairh came to be known as a result of a 
chance discovery of silver punch-marked coins by a peasant 
boy. The remains laid bare reveal the presence of three 
different periods of occupation, the earliest strata going back 
to the Mauryan times, the second of about 180 B.C. ; marking 
the disintegration of Mauryan Empire and the third period 
belonging to the close of the second century A,D. as evidenced 
by the discovery of numerous copper coins of the Malevas who 
acknowledged the overlordship of the Mauryas and Sungas. Among 
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the antiquities unearthed were punch -marked coins, pottery plaques 
representing the mother goddesses, iron and steel objects, beads 
and pottery, A number of furnaces excavated testify to the fact 
that Rairh was a. flourishing industrial town. 'A large number 
of pottery, ring-wells or pits are found. Similar ones were 
unearthed by Sir John Marshall on the Bhir Mound at Taxila, 
and also at a number of other sites like Ujjaini and Sravftsti. 
As Sir John Marshall says they might have been soakpits and 
they were not probably granaries used by the people to store 
grain. As regards the religion of the people the available evidence 
points to the worship of the mother goddesses although 
the cult of Siva and Pfirvati was not unknown. Influence of 
Buddhism, though not marked, may be traced in the discovery of a 
fragment of Chauar sand stone bowl, a few pieces of highly polished 
Buddhist pottery and steatite caskets similar to relic caskets. 

A new feature of the report is the insertion of numerous line 
drawings of pottery, tools, beads etc. which may prove very 
useful in a comparative study of the objects discovered at other 
important places. The illustrations are beautiful and copious and 
repay careful study. We hope that the excavations at Bairat 
Nailiasar-Sambat and Rairh which have yielded valuable results 
would offer enough encouragement to further archaeological 
discoveries and there will be no surprise if one day the eastward 
traces of the Indus Valley culture are brought to light within the 
bounds of Rajaputana from where the Mohenjo-darians procured 
their semi-precious stones and copper, 

D.S.A. 

Annual Report of the ArchaBoIogical Department, Baroda State, for the 
year 1938-39. Price Rs. 3-12-0; The Ruins of Dabhoi or Darbha- 
vathi in Baroda State: Archaeological Series Memoir No. III. 
Price Rs. 5-8-0 ; and Ancient Vijflaptipatras : 6ri Pratapa- 
siihha Mahftr&ja Rajyabhisekha Grantham&In. Price Rs, 9-11-0. 
By Jfianaratna Dr. Hirananda Sastri, m.a., m.o.l., D.Litt. 
We congratulate Dr. Hirananda Sfistri, Director of Archaeology 
in Baroda State on the excellent reports he has published. 
Exploration work was continued at Gohilwad timbo near Amreli 
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and at Sahasralinga reservoir. The work of listing the monuments 
in the state after close verification is continued. The temple of 
Jasamalanath at Asoda is remarkable as it exposes some of the 
features of the Hoysa^a and C&lukyan types with which we are 
familiar in the Mysore State and its neighbourhood. A flight of the 
temple of Asoda and the pannels, carvings on the parapets are very 
distinct and interesting. But for the pagodas which are distinctly of 
modern type one would mistake them for a South Indian Shrine. 
The Gandevi inscription of the Kadamba King Shashtha II appears 
to be the first Kadamba record discovered in Gujarat. It commences 
with Shashtha I who marries Nfiyavyadevi with son Sri Nagavarmfi 
who married Mftlayadevi with Guhalladeva as their son who married 
Gauravyadevi and whose son was Shashthailtja or Shashtha II. 
This ruler who is claimed to have conquered the kings of Saurastra, 
Anga» Kalinga, Malava, MaliarSstra, Andhra, Vindhya and 
KaSchi defeated the Simhala Kings Prasika and Lanka in naval 
fight suggesting Simhala as distinct from Lanka. Whether they 
are between two islands or places as Kalhana remarks in the 
Rajatarangini or neaiby places with prasasti as a wedge in between 
them we do not know. He takes it that the Raksasas of Lanka saw 
the armies in Simhala and together with their stuccoed mansions, 
trembled thinking of another impending invasion by Rama. Para- 
sikas referred to are perhaps the Parsis of those days who had 
become turbulent and were anxious to assert themselves. Shashtha 
is supposed to have reached Prabhasa which is ah interesting 
evidence of Indian rulers being acquainted with naval war-fare in 
those far off places in the first half of the eleventh century. The 
Anastu copper plate grant of Karka Suvarnavarsa in the Saka 
year 739 is engraved in characters which are the successor of the 
V'allabhi alphabet with traces of the precursor of modern Kannada 
but written in Sanskrit. It was issued from Ketaka, the head- 
quarters of the Gujarat branch of the Rastrakutas in the Lata- 
mandala. It records the gift of the village of Majj&rgani in the 
Bharukachchha district to the Brahmana Bhatta-Srl-Bhatta son of 
Kukkura. Its scribe was Sri Nemftditya, son of Sri-Durgabhatta 
the kulaputra. The record ends with the sign-manual of Karkar&ja. 
deva, son of the illustriovis Indrar&ja. The grant gives the 
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genealogy of the Rftstrakuta Kings of the main branch up to 
Amoghavarsa I and others. 

The architectural gems of Baroda are found in Dabhoi. 
These monuments attract visitors from East and West who seldom 
return without visiting these magnificent structures of medieval 
Gujarat. Since the publication of the book entitled ‘ The Anti- 
quities of Dabhoi in Gujarat * by Burgess and Cousens the vast 
material available up-to-date had not been made use of or particularly 
readily accessible to visitors of these famous antiquities. We are 
now having new material added in large quantities. Some of the 
additions are very noteworthy for they establish the date of the 
monuments with certainty after the identification of the names 
of the architects which settles their age. This place is a junction 
station of the Baroda State Railway situated about eighteen miles 
South-east of Baroda itself. Dabhoi is a derivative of the Sans- 
krit term Darbhavati. Romakasiddhanta^ an astronomical treatise 
mentions Dkbhoi indicating that the town was in existence in about 
the sixth century of the Christian Era. The name of the place 
occurs in several Jaina works. Dr. ^astri gives a traditional 
account about its designation and gives a description of the 
several monuments and inscriptions contained in the place and the 
other parts of the Baroda State which refer to it. It was a forti- 
fied town in the thirteenth century though now the fortifications 
are dismantled. The Baroda Gate is the best preserved and is the 
most imposing. The column of the Gates is very good. The 
Kalika-manta temple has undergone substantial repairs but the 
exterior still retains the original striking features of the pillar. 
It is profusely ornamented with sculptures and contains many 
sculptures illustrating texts taken from Hindu Mythology. The 
illustrations in the text are excellent and it is hoped that the 
readers will be inspired to pay an early visit to these well-known 
antiquities. Colonel Doddard made a rapid movement on Dabhoi 
and took it in 1799. In 1783 Bharach, Dabhoi, Sinor and other 
districts were restored to the Maratbas and Forbes had to leave 
Dabhoi which he began to love so much and its original memories 
are to be found in his verses giving expression to the eflfusion of a 
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heart contending with many mingled sensations arising from this 
peculiar situation and hints at the insecurity of the life after all* 

** The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turn Ashes — or it prospers, and anon, 

Like snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 

Lightening a Little Hour or two— is gone. 

Think ! in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sumn after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode liis Hour or two, and went his way,” 

We congratulate Dr. Sftstri on the excellent work he has been 
doing for the Archaeology of Baroda State. The last work by 
Dr. dastri as Director of Archaeology in the Baroda State is 
Ancient Vijfiaptipatras of 6ri Pratapasiroha Maharaja Rajyabhi- 
sekha Granthamala Series. The series is to commemorate the 
accession to the Gadi of His Highness Maharaja Pratapasiiiiha 
Gaekwad as the Dewan Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar in a short 
foreword to this publication has remarked. In an American journal, 
‘ Asia ’ Dr, Sastri published a short study on the subject of this 
memoir and this opened up a comparatively new field of research 
and he took up a more detailed examination of these documents 
and this work embodies the results of a careful study and will be 
found interesting on account of the light they throw on the condi- 
tions of Western India in the period covered by the documents. 
Cultural movements affecting any part of India are welcome and 
those who take an interest in placing the knowledge they 
possess before research workers may be regarded as benefactors 
of India and our gratitude goes to Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar and 
the Baroda Durbar for allowing to Dr. Sastri to examine the 
documents for the purpose. The documents cover a wide range 
and their usefulness in illustrating many a dark page in the history 
of.Gujarat-Kathiawad cannot be gainsaid. Pictures of the varying 
strata of society are found for the first time and the available 
source book of Indian History of these parts is here. Jainism in 
these parts played a great part in preserving the indigenous culture 
in the midst of actually disturbed political conditions of medieval 
India, as we also know from these documents. Vijfiaptipatras were 
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chi^y meant to invite a Jaina atArya or preceptor to stay with 
a Jaina Sangha or community of a particular locality during the 
next chautnasa, i.e. the period of the four months of the rainy 
season when touring is not allowed to a Jain monk. Some of 
them are very excellmit compositions like the Induduta of Vinaya- 
vijaya written in imitation of the Megbaduta of KS]idasa. 
Dr. SSstri on the methodology of the VijSaptipatras has followed 
the Patrakaumudi of Vararuchi. Of the several documents 
mentioned is the firman of Jahangir dated 1580; a fragmentary 
scroll of the early seventeenth century belonging to the early Mughal 
period and later ones are mentioned ; some old Indian letters exhibit- 
ing cultural, historical and archseological points of view of the 
period : B. g. the so-called CSnakya’s letter found in the Mudrarfi- 
k^asa of Vi^dchadatta and another attributed to Tishyarakshita, 
the dissolute young woman whom AsOka married in his old age 
and a third refers to the letter of Pushyamitra to his son Agnimitra 
as found in the MalavikSgnimitra of Klfjidasa and the last about 
the purchase of a slave-girl and the method of writing bonds of 
slave-girls, say in the middle of the thirteenth century. In the 
Vikrama Era 1288 in an attack made on foreign states, the slave - 
girl Panuti by name, who is of fair complexion and sixteen years 
of age brought by the illustrious Rapa- Pratftpasithha was sold 
at a public place putting grass on her head with the knowledge of 
the public i.e. the five principal citizens and the four varnas, for 
504 drammas from the dealer Asadhara for the performance of the 
work of female slaves. The slave-girl should perform faithfully 
all the duties in the house of the dealer. Her work is specified, 
her rights and duties are set-fortb and the penalties with which they 
will be enforced are mentioned. The bond is attested by witnesses. 
The illustrations are excellent and the index is copious. 

S.S. 

List of InscriplioM copied by the Office of the Soperintendeiit for 
EjMfnphy, Madras— (Compiled up to 31st March 1938). 
Price Rs. 5-8-0 or 8s. 6d ; Sniqeet-Index to the Anaal Reports 
on Sooth hdiaaEpi^piqr from 1887 to 1936. Price Rs. 3-8-0 
or 5s. 6</.— By Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu, B.A. 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras. 
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Rao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu has compiled a list of inscriptions 
copied by the Office of the Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, 
till 31st March 1938 containing a detailed list of contents, the 
date and the place of find of the inscription, the works in which 
they are to be found and the kings to whom they are related are all 
mentioned in adequate detail to locate the inscription and collect 
every information available regarding it. The Subject-Index to the 
Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy from 1887 to 1936 
fulfills a long felt want. We are anxious indeed that a similar work 
on Mysore Epigraphy will be published at no distant date and that 
Mr. Krishnamacharlu will bring the Inscriptions in the Madras 
Presidency up-to-date. 

S. S. 

Index to The Annual Reports of the Archaological Survey of the 
Government of India for 1912-1919 and Part I from 1902-1918. 

Price Rs. 7-8-0 or 11s. 6d. 

This completes the index to the Annual Reports of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India till 1929 but yet leaves many years behind. 
A comprehensive index to the whole work of the Annual Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India in one handy volume would 
be very much welcome even if it would mean thinner paper, smaller 
type and double column printing. 

S. S. 

Administration Report of the Sri Chitralayam for 1116 M. E. 
Trivandrum. 

We congratulate the Chitralayam on its successful completion of 
five years of useful service and commencing the sixth year. It is 
notable that the entrance fee has been abolished which has added to 
the appreciable increase in the number of visitors. Eighty-one new 
additions were made to the Chitralayam including copies of 
murals, frescoes from Ajanta and Bagh and paintings donated by 
philanthrophic gentlemen. 

H.R. 

A Report on the Working of the State Museum, Pudnkkottai. For 

Fasli 1350 (July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941). 

We are glad the Museum is maintaining its popularity and 
during the year under report the number of visitors rose to 
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1,25,204. Seventy new exhibits including a fine specimen of a 
copper Narasimha standing on his right leg, left being bent up 
at the knee and held up. A Natar&ja, Sivakami, a seated devi 
identifiable as Bhuvanesvari and a six-armed dancing Ganesa or 
Njrtyaganapati are the interesting bronzes discovered at a breach 
of the Brahmapuram Sarvamanya tank. A figure of a durga as 
Mahisftsuramardhani, a pedestal with the bufallo-head of Mahisft- 
sura in front and the tiruvaci in three separate pieces found in the site 
of a Jaina temple at Sembatiur is an important find. Two stone 
inscriptions of the time of the Cola Kings Par&kesari Vijayalaya 
and Parftkesari Parfintaka I in Tamil characters, the earliest to 
mention the famous Tamil Merchant Guild called Nanadesa- 
tisai-ayivrattu — ainnurruvar or Valanjiar ainntfrruvar were 
added to the Museum during the year. Excavations were 
conducted also at Kodumbalur in Aivar Kovil which revealed 
a temple facing west consisting a composite garbagrha/n including 
five shrines and to the west of it an ardhamantapaw y a large 
pillared mahamantapam and a smaller nandimantapam. Two 
bas-relief pannels of dwarfs or hhutas squatting or blowing into a 
conch are in situ. Seven inscriptions on the mouldings of the 
mantapams refer to this temple as Aintali. The peculiar architec- 
tural features and inscriptions roughly help to find out the date 
or period of its construction. The appendices give the number of 
visitors during the year, specimens and books added to the Museum, 
list of conserved monuments and notes of inscriptions noticed 
during the year. We have no doubt the Pudukkottai Durbar will 
give every encouragement to this noble work of the State Museum. 

H.R. 


Bussy in The Deccan — Being extracts from “ Bussy and French 
India ” by A. Martineau. Translated by Dr. Miss A. Cammiade, 
L.M. <& s. Published by the Society for the History of French 
India, Pondicherry. Price Rs. 4-0-0. 

Bussy is one of the remarkable figures in the history of the French 
Colonial expansion in India. As no narrative giving full and 
authentic details about Bussy is available, any attempt to throw 

• 7 
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some light on the career and work of this Frenchman deserves 
gratitude. 

Prof. A. Martineau is a French scholar and a historian 
of repute who has conducted valuable researches in French Colonial 
history. Thanks to the efforts of Dr. Miss Cammiade, his work, 
Bussy and French India is now available to the English known 
public. 

The book under review, Bussy in the Deccan, though an 
extract in itself, gives us a fairly comprehensive idea of the career 
and part played by Bussy in the complicated affairs of the Deccan 
politics, who played a greater role than any other man save 
Dupliex in the eighteenth century. Nurtured in the traditions of 
Dupliex and contemporary of Dupliex and Lally, though at 
variance with both of them, Bussy was destined to witness the begin- 
ning as well as the end of the French dominion in India. Bussy 
ranks in history not merely as a military genius but also as a 
diplomat and perhaps in diplomacy he even surpassed Dupliex, his 
master. Martineau is all praise for him and often descends to 
hero worship. However, he has thrown considerable light on this 
obscure period of Deccan history: Our only regret is that his 
account is mainly based on French Records and contemporary 
English, Persian and Marathi sources which have not been here 
touched upon would have been highly valuable to form a correct 
estimate of Bussy. 

Dr. Miss Cammiade’s English version containing extracts from 
the original French, often lacks continuity and appears disjointed. 
But she has succeeded itf conveying the spirit of the original. An 
introduction and an index would have been useful to the readers and 
we expect that they will find a place when a second edition appears. 
Our gratitude is due to Dr. Miss Cammiade who has rendered 
a great service to those who are unable to read Prof. A. Martineau’s 
work in French by rendering extracts from the original into English 
which we hope will be widely read and appreciated by all students 
of Deccan History. 


D. S. A. 
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Sriman Mahftbharata Tatparya Nirnaya -of Srimad Ananda Teerlha 
(Part l» ^dhyayas 1 to IX) with English Translation of the orginial 
text and notes from the unpublished commentary of Sri V&dirsja 
Svami thereon — By B. Gururajah Rao, b.a., b.l. Price R<5. 2-0-0. 

Sriman MahSbhftrata Tatparyanirnaya is one of the reputed 
works of Sri Madhvacarya whose pontifical name is Srimad Ananda- 
teertha. Mahabharata is considered by many as the fifth Veda 
and the learned acSrya has in this book consisting of thirty-two 
chapters brought out the religious and philosophical import of that 
national heritage Mr, B. Gururajah Rao has taken up the arduous 
task of translating this important work into English and has pub- 
lished the first nine chapters and it is looped that he will be enabled 
to complete the task undertaken by him. In this Tatparyanirnaya 
the tenth chapter has been devoted to the avatar of Bhagavan 
Badarayana or Sri Vyasa, a very fascinating subject which has been 
splendidly dealt with by the acarya. Farther Bhimasena is given 
the first place among the Pandavas. Mahabharata is said to depict 
the fight between goodness and virtue on the one side, and evil 
on the other side. Bhima represents goodness and virtue whereas 
Duryodana represents the opposite. Rao Bahadur B, Venkatesa- 
char in a foreword deals with each chapter of the book, rightly 
remarking that those who cherish the desire to understand 
the precious religious philosophy treasured in the Epic but are 
not able to read the original must feel grateful to the author for 
having placed before them a translation of the work. The get-up 
of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

N.I. 


SANSKRIT— HINDI 

Pali Jatakavali — By Pandit Batuknath Sharma, m.a. Published by 
Master Kherilal and Sons, Benares City. Price Re. 1-0-0. 

Out of five hundred and fifty-seven jataka stories recorded in the 
Pali language, the author has selected twenty stories, abridged them 
with Sanskrit caya and Hindi translation. Besides a short summary, 
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the work also contains an introduction in Sanskrit, a synopsis of 
grammar and a Pali-Sanskrit glossary. The stories selected are 
interesting. The work is a laudable attempt to introduce into 
the Sanskrit knowing public the vast store of Pali literature. 

P. S. L. 


SANSKRIT 

S&fflavedasamhitft — Edited by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil, 
(oxon). Published by the Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 

Samavedasamhita is the second contribution of Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja to the Adyar [library Publications, the first being Rgveda 
with the commentary of Mftdhava. In the book under review there 
are two commentaries on the Sfimavedasamhita, one by Mfidhava, 
son of Nftrftyana who belongs to about 600 A.D. and the other by 
Bharatasvamin, son of Naiftyana, who belongs to the early four- 
teenth century. I'he author has utilized a very large number of 
manuscripts in bringing out the edition. It is hoped that in the 
second part which is to come the variant readings found in the 
difierent manuscripts, some indices and appendices as also some 
notes will appear. The commentary of Madhava is confined to the 
purvarcilca while that of Bharatasvamin to the uttararcika. The 
division adopted in this book is into Prapathakas and Dasathis. 
For easy reference a comparative table of those different divisions 
as also serially numbering according to the Vedic concordance of 
Bloomfield is given at the end of the work. The last four verses of 
the fifth Dasathi of the third Prapathaka which were omitted by 
over-sight from the body of the book are also given at the end of 
the work. The Adyar Library deserves the thanks and congratu- 
lations for the publication and the get up of this useful work. 

N.I. 

Sarvasamavrttaprabhavah — P>y C. Venkataramanayya, Bangalore 
City. 

This work on Sanskrit metre by Mr. C. Venkataramanayya is 
very lucid and the last chapter on calculations of the number of 
various metres of various gana-syllables will amply repay a careful 
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study. Dr. R. Sbama Sastry of Mysore has given his opinion on 
the publications of the author including this book under review and 
we echo the same. 

N.I. 

Yajfiaphalam of Bhasa with introduction in Sanskrit — By Rajavaidya 

Jivarama Kalidasa Sastri. Published by the Rasashala 

Aushadhashram, Gondal, Kathiawar. Price Rs. 5. 

Yajnaphalam is a Sanskrit play in seven acts, edited by 
Sr! Kalidasa Sastri, based on two manuscript copies of the play 
called Yajha Nataka and Yajnaphala Nataka, collected and 
preserved by him in his library. One of them written by Svami 
Suddhananda Tirtha bears the date 1727 Vikramasamvat (1670 
A . D.) ; the other written by Devaprasada Sarma at Hastinapura 
is dated 1859 of the same era, (1802 A.D.). Sri Gopaladatta 
Sastri has supplied grammatical notes on some of the solecisms 
of the play. 

The theme of the play is the story of the Balakanda of the 
Ramayapa with a few minor deviations. The play concludes with 
the marriage of Sita, which is the phala of Janaka’s YajSa, while 
Rama’s handling the Sivadhanus, the condition on which Sita could 
be married to him, is thrown to the background. However, the title 
of the play is well chosen ; Rftma’s birth is the Phala of Dasa- 
ratha’s Yaj%a ; Ridding the Asramas of the menace of the Ridc^- 
sas through Rama’s powers is the Phala of Visvamitra’s YajTla ; 
and Rama’s marriage with SUa is the Phala of Janaka’s Yajna* 
The author has stressed this point by using the very word Yajha- 
phala more than half a dozen times during the play. 

The play has intrinsic merit, written in a simple language and 
an elegant style, with homely and appealing conversations. The 
Prakrit is of a mixed type. The few deviations (except Act VI) 
are intended to ennoble the character of Dasaratha and Kaikeyi. 
No occasion is missed throughout to emphasise the superiority of 
the rural and asramaic life over the urban. The play is full of 
interest and of a high order. The sixth act of the play appears 
an imitation of what is most pathetic in KSlidasa’s ^ftkuntala. As 
the entire scene in the said act is quite inappropriate to the trend 
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of the play, one will be obliged to conclude that the great Kalidasa 
could never have copied from this author almost in toto. No doubt 
many passages in the play bear resemblance to passages in the 
works of Magha, Bhavabhilti and others, but strangely enough 
the whole of the sixth act of the play is almost a reproduction of 

t 

the best parts of Ks^idasa's Sftkunta}a. 

The play does not unfortunately reveal the name of the author. 
The editor K&lidasa Sastri has ascribed it to Bhasa because the 
play resembles those of the Trivandrum group, in respect of the 
prologue. A closer examination reveals the dissimilarities to be too 
numerous in respect of the peculiar aspects of the Trivandrum 
plays to conclude that this play also can belong to that group. 

The situations in the play are very modern. Sita and R&ma 

are made to meet each other for mutual acceptance even before 

0 

the latter’s handling the Sivadhanus. The etiquette amongst 
people of different social status is different from that depicted in the 
Trivandrum and other older plays. Further, the second line of verse 
40 in Act IV of the play is the same as that of the verse quoted by 
Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Natyasastra, as Bhftsa’s. 
The verse of Bhasa mentioned above reads. — 

?53B?r 3151 : HTfe 

51 II 

The verse in Yajfiaphala is : — 

5Tfl«R5I^ 

wn ff % ^ I! 

A noteworthy point in the above is that the word 
will have to be construed differently in the two verses and 
that the sense in the case of the latter is much strained 
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while the former verse is simple and charming. Hence, one will 
have to conclude that while the line in question is borrowed 
by our author, the beauty and sense of it in its proper context is 
overlooked. As such it might be observed that the above points 
throw enough light to conclude that the author of the play cannot 
be BhSsa and that whoever he may be, he cannot be prior to either 
Bhasa or Kalidasa. 

Although the authorship of the play is disputable, the play 
being of a high order, the editor is to be congratulated in bringing 
it to light. 

S. R. 
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NOTES 

TIPPU'S KHALIQABAD COINS AND THE MINT 

By G, Lazarus, b.a., l.t. 

About a century back scholars like William Marsden and Lieut, 
H, P. Hawkes thought that Khaliqabad which means the City of 
God was the name given by Tippu to Chandagal, a small village 
near Seringapatam on the other side of the river Kaveri. Later 
Dr. Taylor and the historian Mr. Hussein Ali Khan Kirmani have 
argued that it referred to Dindigul. This argument looks convincing 
for Khaliqabad coins are obtained in greater numbers in and around 
Dindigul than in other places. Unlike the coins of the other mints 
of Tippu, his Khaliqabad coins are rude and rough and contain 
many blunders in date and legend owing to the fact that the Hindu 
die cutters were ignorant of Arabic numerals and characters. 
Mr. J. R. Henderson and other authors mention only four denomi- 
nations of Khaliqabad coins (l) gold fanam, (2) copper paisa, (3) half 
paisa, (4) quarter paisa. The paisa, half paisa and quarter paisa 
weigh 160 grains, 80 grains and 40 grains respectively. The coins 
bear the dates from Hijiri 1215 to 1218 (1787 to 1790 A. D.) The 
most common, the quarter paisa is of various patterns and bears 
the date 1225 (mistake for 1215). Some quarter paisas weigh from 
40 to 45 grains. 

Mr. Henderson and others mention one-eighth paisas having 
been struck at Pattan, Nagar, Bangalore, Ferrukh-Yab-Hisar, 
and Salamabad mints, but there is no. mention of one-eighth paisa 
of the Khaliqabad mint. I have with me two one-eighth paisas of 
the Khaliqabad mint one weighing about 25 grains and the other 
20 grains. In the obverse of the former the figure of an elephant 
advances to right with uplifted tail and the date 7 I Tl (the last 
numeral being blanked for want of space.) In the other coin the 
elephant advances to right with the date O 7 I ; to the right of the 
date and separated from it by the tip of the elephant’s tail is the 
numeral O (the date being an error for o • FI.) The reverse of both 
the coins bear the usual legend of the Khaliqabad coins. 

Syed Sahib a nephew of Mir Sahib who was Haidar’s wife’s 
sister’s husband had been appointed in the year 1784 as the 
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Governor of the Dindigul Province which then comprised 
eighteen poliyams, visited the place in 1788. It was during Syed 
Sahib’s governorship that the coins were struck. From local 
enquiries and personal observations I have been able to conclude 
that the mint was at Chinnakalikanpatty a suburb of the present 
Chinnalapatty village about six miles south>west of Begampur 
(a suburb of Dindigul} where the Governor had his residence. 
Chinnakalikanpatty must have been chosen for the minting of coins 
on account of the copper and gold smiths who were living there in 
great numbers. One Kamatchi Asari was the mint master and he 
superintended the striking of coins. They were struck in a 
specially constructed shed in front of a small Vinayakar temple 
which is still in existence. The coins were locally known as the 
Kaliyan or Kallikan k&su. The one-eighth paisa was popularly 
designated as the Chinnakaliyan or Chinnakallikan k&su. The 
word Chinnalapatty is also derived from the Hindustani word 
Chinnal (immoral woman). Kalikanpatty village is only three 
furlongs north of Chinnakalikanpatty and we still find some 
Dekkani Muhammadan families who are said to have originally 
come from Chicacole. 

The coin which was greatly used in these parts before Kaliyan 
kasu was known as the Kollu kftsu. Kollu is the tamil word for 
horse grain. This name had been given on account of the small 
size of the coin. It was the old Maisur paisa with a chequered 
reverse. Most of these chequered reverse coins weigh less than 
10 grains. In the obverse of some coins we see the Kanarese 
numerals. In some we see some dots and other symbols. The 
Maisur coins that are found in and around Dindigul are compara- 
tively smaller in size than those found in Mysore. 
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